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THE  POSITION  OF  THE  VERB-ADVERB  LOCUTION^ 
WITH  REFERENCE  TO  THE  VERB  IN 
THE  ELDER  EDDA 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  investigate  the  positional 
status  of  the  verb-adverb  locution  with  reference  to  the  verb 
(with  which  it  is  construed)  in  the  Elder  Edda  (exclusive  of  the 
prose  passages  and  the  Fragments). 

Since  the  question  of  prepositional  usage  is  also  involved, 
only  those  adverbs  which  later  developed  into  prepositions  will 
be  included  in  this  investigation.  The  purpose  of  this  restriction 
is  to  trace,  if  possible,  the  initial  stages  of  the  prepositional  us¬ 
age.  The  prepositional  usage  is  conventionally  assumed  when¬ 
ever  the  adverb  locution  either  directly  precedes  or  directly 
follows  that  part  of  speech  with  which  the  adverb  is  connected 
(cf.  at  hqllu,  hqllu  at).  But  there  are  examples  where  the  adverb 
is  separated  from  some  object  locution  with  which  it  may  be 
construed,  and  therefore  such  examples  may  serve  to  illustrate 
the  initial  phases*  of  the  prepositional  usage.  Only  this  type  of 
adverb  locution  in  its  prepositional  usage  (i.e.,  removed  from 
its  object)  will  be  treated  in  this  paper. 

Although  almost  all  the  locutions  under  discussion  may  be 
conventionally  designated  as  “verbal  prefixes”  (i.e.,  adverb  lo¬ 
cutions  necessary  for  the  completion  of  the  verbal  idea),  there 
are  not  a  few  examples  where  the  adverb  locution  signifies  an 
attendant  circumstance  (i.e.,  a  part  of  speech  not  necessary  for  the 
completion  of  the  verbal  idea;  cf.  Germ,  “er  tritt  dabei  ein”  with 
“er  tritt  ihm  beV').  An  attempt  will  be  made  to  differentiate  an 
“attendant  circumstance”  from  the  “prefixal”  usage  of  the  ad¬ 
verb  locution,  for  this  syntactical  difference  may  have  a  bearing 
upon  the  word  order. 

It  must  be  conceded  at  the  outset  that  the  position  of  the  ad¬ 
verb  locution  may  to  a  degree  be  due  to  alliterative  and  metrical 

^  For  a  discussion  of  this  question  as  applied  to  the  Gic.  languages,  compare 
M.  H.  Roberts  “The  Antiquity  of  the  Germanic  Verb-Adverb  Locution,” 
JEGPh,  XXXV  (1936),  466-481.  Prof.  Roberts’  conclusions  as  to  ON  word  order 
are  based  upon  prose  usage,  since  the  question  under  discussion  has  not  yet  been 
investigated  with  reference  to  ON  poetry. 

*  Termed  by  Roberts  (474)  as  “the  incipient  prepositional  usage.” 
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exigences  of  ON  verse.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  such  minor  re¬ 
strictions — adverbial  particles  rarely  carry  the  alliterative 
stress — the  poet  had  much  more  liberty  as  regards  word  order 
than  did  the  (later)  prose  writer,  whose  order  of  words  had  suf¬ 
fered  a  more  or  less  conventional  restriction. 

The  Elder  Edda,  therefore,  affords  us  the  most  suitable  ma¬ 
terial  available  for  tracing  the  earliest  positional  usage  of  the 
verb-adverb  locution  in  ON.  Skaldic  poetry  represents  a  sec¬ 
ondary  Scan,  development,  which  obscures  any  semblance  of 
the  earliest  ON  word  order. 

In  the  following  investigation  I  shall  employ  the  same  ter¬ 
minology  for  the  position  of  the  adverb  in  relation  to  the  verb  as 
does  Professor  Roberts  (467) : 

a)  Pre-contiguous  (Over  tumbled  the  vase). 

b)  Post-contiguous  (The  wind  turned  over  the  vase). 

c)  Pre-removed  (Over  with  disastrous  effect  did  the  wind  turn 
the  vase). 

d)  Post-removed  (The  wind  turned  the  vase  over). 

The  colorless  particles  (“Fiillworter”)  of  and  um(b),  as  well 
as  the  preposition  at  with  the  infinitive,  will  not*  be  regarded  as 
separating  the  adverb  locution  from  the  verb. 

Quotations  are  from  the  text  of  Gering’s  fourth  edition  of  the 
Elder  Edda  and  abbreviations  are  in  conformity  with  Gering’s. 
Repeated  passages  will  not  be  counted  separately.  The  transla¬ 
tion  of  the  ON  passages  will  necessarily  be  literal  (and  therefore 
crude),  in  order  to  bring  out  the  positional  status  of  the  adverb 
locution. 

I.  A  (Prep,  with  Dat.  or  Acc.)  'At,  On,  By' 
a)  Pre-contiguous. 

1)  sem  pat  a  reistk  (Skm.  37,  3) 

“As  I  carved  that  on." 

2)  a*  pat  ilia  (Am.  41,  2) 

•  This  procedure  is  due  to  the  fact  that  neither  the  conventional  particles 
of  and  um{b)  nor  the  preposition  at  with  the  infinitive  add  any  appreciable  sense 
to  the  verbal  idea. 

*  Prof.  Roberts  states  (478) :  “It  [the  initial  adverb]  does  not  occur,  so  far 
as  the  writer  knows,  in  Gothic,  Old  High  German,  Norse,  or  Old  English.”  For 
“initial  adverb”  Prof.  Roberts  evidently  means  “initial  adverb  in  pre-removed 
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“One  hardly  notices  that  on  [you].” 

3)  a  gengusk  eipar  (Vsp.  26,  3) 

“Oaths  were  trampled  on”  =  “Oaths  were  violated” 

4)  svd  vas  a  visat  (Am.  12, 3) 

“Thus  it  was  pointed  at  {hinted  at).” 

5)  k  munu per  iprar  (Am.  65,  2) 

Thou  shalt  have  regrets  for  [this].” 

The  adverb  locution  d  is  here  directly  connected  with  the 
noun  iprar  {iprar  4  = ‘regrets  for’).  The  verbal  idea  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  munu  iprar  {  =  iprask). 

6)  peir  a  letu  (Vkv.  11,1) 

“They  left  [rings]  on  [the  string].” 

1)jQfrar peirs  a  lQg]>u  bestisfma  (Vkv.  15, 1) 

“The  warriors  who  laid  the  fetter  on  [me].” 

8)  pdrs  vqru  a  ristnar  (Sd.  18,  1) 

“Those  which  were  carved  on.” 

b)  Post-contiguous. 

1)  ifi  ’rumk  k  (H^v.  108,  1) 

“I  am  in  doubt  about  [it].” 

Pox  ifi  d  with  the  substantive  verb  compare  d  iprar;  a,  5 
above. 

c)  Pre-removed. 

1)  a  sek  ausask  (Vsp.  27,  3) 

“I  see  [the  tree  Yggdrasil]  poured  upon  {watered).” 

2)  k  mun  nH  g4>ka  (Am.  67,  3) 

“It  will  now  continue  to  increase.” 

With  d  g^pa  compare  Germ,  zunehmen,  Swed.  tilltaga. 

3)  bjarg  .  .  .  es  ek  se  briipi  a 
pjdpmdtra  |>ruma  (Fj.  35,  3) 

“The  mountain  which  I  see  the  famous  maiden 
resting  on.” 

If  we  may  construe  es  as  an  adverbial  relative  ‘which,’  and 

position,”  since  all  his  examples  of  “initial  adverb”  are  in  this  position  (cf.  his 
model  Si  x\aivav  /3&Xe,  of  the  mantle  he  threw).  To  be  sure,  this  position 
does  not  occur  in  ON  prose  (cf.  Heusler,  Ahl.  Grm.*  §503, 1.2.3),  but  the  results 
of  the  present  investigation  show  seven  examples  of  this  position  in  the  Elder 
Edda  (cf.  Table  1,  p.  16). 
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not  as  the  adverb  ‘where,’  then  the  adverbial  locution  d  may  be 
regarded  as  an  incipient  preposition.  The  difference  between  the 
locative  and  the  relative  sense  of  es  is  purely  conventional. 
d)  Post-removed. 

1)  jqtunn  es  dr  steini  vas  hqfupit  a  (Hrbl.  15,  2) 

“The  giant,  whom  the  head  of  stone  was  on.” 

The  adverb  locution  d  here  represents  a  clear  case  of  an  in¬ 
cipient  preposition  in  final  position  (cf.  Roberts,  478-9,  “The 
terminal  adverb”). 

The  occurrences  for  d  are:  pre-con tiguous  8,  post-contiguous 
1,  pre-removed  3,  post-removed  1. 

II.  Af  (Prep,  with  Dat.)  ‘Off,  From’ 

a)  Pre-contiguous. 

1)  af  \stxi  nH  haujup  (Hm.  26,  1) 

“Ojf  now  would  be  his  head.” 

2)  [baugar]  es  af  drjfipa  (Skm.  21,  3) 

“Rings  that  drip  of.” 

3)  svd  af  rfstk  (Skm.  37,  3) 

“Thus  I  scratch  of.” 

4)  allar  [rUnar]  vqru  af  skafnar  (Sd.  18,  1) 

“All  the  runes  were  shaved  of.” 

b)  Post-contiguous. 

1)  snei|>  af  haufup  (Vk.  24,  3;  36,  3) 

“I  cut  of  the  head.” 

2)  pds  hefja  af  hvera  (Grm.  42,  4) 

“When  they  raise  of  the  kettles.” 

3)  naut  vqru  flrin,  /  nutum  af  stdrum  (Am.  88,  3) 
“There  was  much  cattle,  they  partook  of  [them] 

heartily.” 

c)  Pre-removed. 

1)  [hirtir]  peirs  af  hejingar  d  .  .  .  gnaga  (Grm.  33,  1) 
“Stags  that  gnaw  of  the  twigs  (?)  on  [the  tree 
Yggdrasilj.” 

d)  Post-removed. 

1)  i&  fqgnup  af  (H^v.  130,  5) 

“  Have  pleasure  from  [them].” 

2)  bra  styrir  stafnstj qldum  af  (HH.  I,  27,  1) 

“The  hero  let  down  his  tents.” 
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The  occurrences  for  aj are:  pre-con tiguous  4,  post-contiguous 
3,  pre-removed  J,  post-removed  2. 

III.  At  (Prep,  with  Dat.)  M/,  To,  Towards' 

a)  Pre-contiguous. 

1)  etki  at  ret>usk  (Am.  45,  4) 

“They  accomplished  nothing  tkereby.” 

A/ =  attendant  circumstance  (cf.  Germ.  “Sie  richteten  dabei 
nichts  aus”)- 

2)  ^xar  at  Iggbu  (Am.  38,  2) 

“They  laid  their  axes  on  [him].” 

b)  Post-contiguous. 

1)  leij)  at  huga  (Grp.  12,  3) 

“Direct  thine  attention  to  [it].” 

2)  Qttumk  at  disir  (Hm.  26,  3) 

“The  norns  drove  [me]  to  [it].” 

c)  Pre-removed  (no  examples). 

d)  Post-removed. 

1)  kve|)u  pat  bqlvi  at  (Hqv.  127,  4) 

“Attribute  that  to  evil  intent.” 

The  adverb  locution  at  does  not  represent  a  post-positive 
preposition  with  bqlvi  but  a  prefix  to  the  verb  kvepu  (cf.  Germ. 
“Sprich  das  der  Bosheit  zu”). 

The  occurrences  for  at  are:  pre-contiguous  2,  post-contiguous 
2,  pre-removed  none,  post-removed  1. 

IV.  Eptir  (Prep,  with  Dat.  or  Acc.)  ‘After,  Behind’ 
a)  Pre-contiguous. 

1)  sds  eptir  ferr  (Fj.  27,  3;  28,  1) 

“He  who  goes  ajter  {  =  to  get)  [something].” 

2)  ill  ipgjqld  /  letk  hana  eptir  hafa  (H^v.  106,  3) 

“Ill  reward  I  let  her  have  after  (  =  in  return).” 

3)  eptir  lifa  elliju  (Am.  50,  4) 

“Eleven  live  afterwards  {survive,  nachleben) .” 

4)  ok  eptir  varp  dbilgjqrnum  (Sg.  22,  2) 

“He  threw  [his  weapon]  after  the  undaunted  [hero].” 
The  adverb  locution  eptir  is  here  associated  with  both  the 
verb  varp  and  the  dative  dbilgjqrnum  and  hence  may  be  con¬ 
strued  as  an  incipient  preposition  (cf.  Germ.  “Er  warf  dem 
Unerschrockenen  nach”). 
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5)  Idtip  engi  tnann  /  eptir  sitja  (HH.  I,  53,  4) 

“Let  no  man  remain  behind.” 

b)  Post-contiguous. 

1)  Hta  eptir  (Grp.  21,  2),  “to  look  after  (  =  review).” 

c)  Pre-removed. 

1)  eptir  es  |)rungit  ykkr  pjdpkonunga  (Hm.  5,  2) 

“Ye  mighty  kings  have  been  thrust  behind  {pushed 
aside).” 

d)  Post-removed. 

1)  Ufa  mun  pat  eptir  (Am.  99,  3) 

“That  shall  live  afterwards  {survive).” 

2)  en  dkdtr  Nlpqpr  sat  pd  eptir  (Vk.  40,  2) 

“Sad  Nithuth  then  remained  behind.” 

3)  Spyrit  litt  eptir  (Am.  73,  1) 

‘^Inquire  a  little  after  {about)  [it].”  Cf.  Germ. 
nachfragen. 

4)  sd  mun  erfp  eptir  (Am.  65,  3) 

“This  shall  be  the  inheritance  [left]  after  [thee].” 
Occurrences  for  eptir  are:  pre-con tiguous  5,  post-contiguous 
1,  pre-removed  1,  post-removed  4. 

V.  Frd  (Prep,  with  Dat.)  ‘From,  Concerning’ 

The  only  example  of  a  purely  adverbial  usage  is: 
a)  P re-contiguous. 

1)  dpr  peir  fra  hyrfi  (Am.  34,  4) 

“Before  they  turned  away.” 

But  we  have  two  examples  of  incipient  post-removed  prepo¬ 
sition: 

1)  ^rlQgum  ykkriim  /  skylip  aldrigi  /  segja  seggjum 

fra  (Ls.  25,  1.2),  “Your  adventures  ye  should 
never  tell  men  about.” 

2)  austrfgrum  k>num  /  skaltu  aldrigi  /  segja  seggjum 

fra  (Ls.  60,  1.2),  “Thy  travels  to  the  East  thou 
shalt  never  tell  men  about.” 

VI.  Fyrir  (Prep,  with  Dat.  or  Acc.)  ‘Before;  On  Account  of; 
For' 

a)  Pre-contiguous. 

1)  sem  fyrir  mselik  (Am.  31,  4) 


“As  I  prophesy.”  Cf.  Germ,  voraussagen. 

2)  pats  fyrir  vissak  (Grp.  19,  3) 

“That  which  I  knew  before." 

3)  en  allir  fyrir  /  skjalfa  garpar  Gytnis  (Skm.  14,  3.4) 
“Gymir’s  whole  house  shakes  from  {on  account  of) 

[it].” 

Fyrir  =  davor,  dabei;  an  attendant  circumstance. 

4)  pats  knegi  Vipofnir  fyrir  /  hniga  .  .  .  (Fj.  25,  3.4) 
“Which  Vithofnir  falls  before.” 

FyrzV  =  incipient  preposition  with  adverbial  relative  object 
{pats). 

5)  p6  let  hann  falla  /  ok  fyrir  hniga  (Hrbl.  15,  3) 
“Then  he  made  him  [the  giant]  fall  and  sink  down 

before  [him].” 

b)  Post-contiguous  (no  examples). 

c)  Pre-removed. 

1)  svdt  fold  fyrir  forn  skjalfa|>i  (Grt.  12,  2) 

“So  that  the  old  earth  shook  for  {on  account  of) 
[it].” 

Fyrir  =  attendant  circumstance  (see  a,  3  above). 

d)  Post-removed. 

1)  lagt’s  allt  fyrir  (Grp.  24,  3) 

“Everything  is  determined  beforehand.” 

2)  Mqg  sin  viti  engi  fyrir  (Hgv.  56,  3) 

“Let  no  one  know  his  fate  beforehand.” 

3)  ser  Sigurpar  sngr  brqgp  fyrir  (Grp.  10,  3) 

“Thou  dost  see  Sigurd’s  brave  deeds  beforehand.” 

4)  pvit  qll  of  ser  ^rlgg  fyrir  (Grp.  28,  4) 

“Since  thou  dost  see  all  fate  beforehand.” 

5)  svd  nysisk  frdpra  hverr  fyrir  (H^v.  7,  4) 

“Thus  every  wise  man  spies  for  [himself]”  = 
“Spies  for  his  own  advantage  (i.e.,  to  protect 
himself).” 

Npsisk  fyrir  =  npsir  fyr  sir. 

6)  hefsk  lind  fyrir  (Vsp.  50,  1) 

“He  holds  his  shield  before  [himself].” 

7)  brinnumk  feldr  fyrir  (Grm.  1,  4) 
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“The  cloak  burns  before  [me].” 

In  examples  5,  6,  7,  where  the  reflexive  form  of  the  verb 
occurs,  the  adverb  locution  fyrir  on  account  of  its  post-removed 
position  from  its  object  {-sk  =  scr;  -mk  =  niir)  may  be  classified 
as  an  incipient  preposition. 

8)  Ef  skalk  Jyrpa  lipi  /  telja  tiva  fyrir  (H$v.  160,  1.2) 
“If  I  shall  recount  to  men  [a  list  of]  the  gods.” 

T  elja  fyrir  =  aufzahlen. 

9)  Stendr  sul  fyrir  (Hym.  12,  2) 

“A  pillar  stands  in  front." 

10)  reijj  ein  fyrir  /  .  .  .  tndr  (H  Hv.  28,  1.2) 

“A  maid  .  .  .  rode  alone  in  front." 

11)  hvt  pu  pd  /  .  .  .  m^lisk  af  golfi  fyrir  (Vm.  9,  1) 
“How  thou  dost  speak  .  .  .  from  the  floor  in 

front." 

12)  hvar  dvinir  /  sitja  d  fleti  fyrir  (H^v.  1,  4.5) 
“Where  enemies  sit  on  the  floor  before  [one].” 

13)  ok  latt  t  fjarpar  mynni  fyrir  (H  Hv.  18,  2) 

“Thou  didst  lie  in  the  mouth  of  the  fjord  before 

[us].” 

14)  peirs  sitja  inni  fyrir  (H^v.  133,  1) 

“They  who  sit  inside  before  [one].”  Cf.  12,  above. 

15)  Hggja  nam  /  hafr  .  .  .  /  halfdaupr  fyrir  (Hym.  38, 

1.2) 

“The  goat  lay  .  .  .  half-dead  before  [them].” 

16)  sto])  at  hvqro  /  hverr  kyrr  fyrir  (Hym.  34,  4) 

“The  kettle  stood  nevertheless  unmoved  before 

[him].” 

17)  sat  bergbui  /  barnteitr  fyrir  (Hym.  2,  1) 

“The  mountain-giant  stood  happy  as  a  child  before 
[them].” 

18)  pars  uxi  sto])  /  alsvartr  fyrir  (Hym.  19,  2) 

“Where  the  ox  stood  quite  black  before  [them].” 

19)  sat  en  alsnotra  /  ambgtt  fyrir  ([irk.  26,  1;  28,  1) 
“The  clever  servant  sat  before  [them].” 

20)  sl<t>kr  hipr  fyrir  (HH  II,  2,  4) 

“The  hand-mill  flies  apart  on  account  of  [it].” 
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Fj'rir  =  attendant  circumstance  (cf.  skjalfa  Jyrir:  a,  3;  c,  1 
above). 

21)  es  bdtpi  gait  /  bqrn  sin  fyrir  (Hym.  39,  4) 

“Who  paid  both  his  children  (in  return)  for  [it].” 

22)  ef  vissak  pat  fdr  fyrir  (Rm.  7,  4) 

“If  I  had  known  that  evil  prophecy  before” 

23)  la  mer  af  ^sku  /  dtvi  pinnar 

Ijdsast  fyrir  /  Ifta  eptir  (Grp.  21,  1.2) 

“It  lay  clearest  before  me  to  review  the  youth  of 
thy  life”  =  “The  clearest  part  of  thy  life  for  me 
to  review  was  thy  youth.” 

Here  the  adverb  locution  fyrir  is  associated  with  both  the 
verb  Id  (cf.  liggja  .  .  .fyrir,  13,  15  above)  and  the  dative  pro¬ 
noun  mer  and  hence  may  be  construed  as  an  incipient  preposi¬ 
tion. 

24)  hyggsk  vdtr  hvatr  fyrir  (Ls.  15,  4) 

“A  brave  man  has  fear  of  nothing  (  =  takes  no  ac¬ 
count  of  anything).”  Vdttr  is  here  an  adverb, 
not  a  noun  object  of  fyrir. 

The  occurrences  for  fyrir  are:  pre-con  tiguous  5,  post-contigu¬ 
ous  none,  pre-removed  1,  post-removed  24.  Of  these  there  are  3 
attendant  circumstances  (a,  3;  c,  1;  d,  20).  The  preponderance  of 
the  post-removed  position  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  alliter¬ 
ative  stress,  for  in  only  4  examples  (d,  5,  7, 12,  22)  out  of  the  total 
24  in  post-removed  position  does  fyrir  bear  the  alliterative  stress. 

VII.  /  (Prep,  with  Dat.  or  Acc.)  ‘Inito)’ 

а)  Pre-contiguous. 

1)  ef  i  g<{>risk  nekkvat  (Am.  29,  4) 

“If  anything  [evil]  is  done  in  [it].”  =  “If  any  evil  is 
connected  with  [it  =  ^c5/5  kvdma].” 

2)  es  i  SQu  (Vkv.  21,  2) 

“When  they  looked  in.”  Similarly  3: 

3)  es  i  litu  (Vkv.  24,  2) 

б)  Post-contiguous. 

1)  leitakak  i  llkna  (Am.  45,  1) 

“I  sought  therein  (thereby)  means  for  saving  [you].” 

/  =  attendant  circumstance. 


c)  Pre-removed  (no  examples). 

d)  Post-removed  (no  examples). 

Occurrences  for  i  are:  pre-contiguous  3,  post-contiguous  1, 
pre-removed  none,  post-removed  none;  one  attendant  circum¬ 
stance. 

VIII.  [A]  Milli  (Secondary  Prep,  with  Gen.)  ‘Between’ 
c)  Pre-contiguous  (no  examples). 

b)  Post-contiguous. 

1)  gengu  a  milli  /  grimmar  urpir  (Sg.  5,  4) 

“There  came  between  {intervened)  evil  fate.” 

c)  Pre-removed  (no  examples). 

d)  Post-removed. 

\)  at  vas  garpr  milli  (Am.  39,  2) 

“So  that  a  fence  was  between  {interposed).” 

2)  bQrusk  r6g  milli  (Am.  91,  3) 

“They  had  aroused  strife  between  [you].” 

The  occurrences  for  [d]  milli  are:  pre-contiguous  none,  post- 
contiguous  1,  pre-removed  none,  post-removed  2. 

IX.  6r  (Prep,  with  Dat.)  ‘Om/  of 

a)  Pre-contiguous. 

1)  unz  or  \ax\f  jqtunn  (Vm.  31,  2) 

“Until  the  giant  grew  out  of  [the  drops  of  poison].” 

b)  Post-contiguous. 

1)  skeri})  6r  hjarta  (Am.  55,  2) 

“Cut  out  his  heart.” 

c)  Pre-removed. 

1)  ftt  es  par  brunnit  (Am.  50,  4) 

“There  something  has  burned  om/.”  =  “Severe  losses 
have  been  sustained.” 

d)  Post-removed. 

1)  slita  sjdnir  6r  (Fj.  45,  2) 

“[The  ravens]  shall  tear  out  his  eyes.” 

The  occurrences  for  6r  are:  pre-contiguous  1,  post-contiguous 
1,  pre-removed  1,  post-removed  1. 

X.  Til  (Prep,  with  Gen.)  ‘To;  In  Respect  to;  Towards’ 
a)  Pre-contiguous. 

1)  G^r  sem  til  lystir  (Am.  56,  1) 
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“Do  as  thou  pleasest  in  [this  regard].” 

2)  ok  Hqgna  til  sag|)i  (Akv.  6,  1) 

“And  [Gunnar]  told  it  to  {informed)  Hggni.” 

Hqgna  represents  a  dative,  indirect  object  after  sagpi,  and 
not  a  genitive  object  of  the  preposition  til;  cf.  Swed.  tillsaga, 
Germ,  zusagen.  Similarly  3: 

3)  Atla  til  segja  (Am.  75,  1) 

“In  order  to  tell  it  to  Atli.” 

4)  fldtt  es  til  s<]>kja  (Am.  36,  1) 

“It  is  dangerous  to  try  to  get  to  [that  place].” 

5)  fleiri  til  VQru  /  hqlfu  huskarlar  (Am.  27,  3) 

“There  were  twice  as  many  house-servants  left 

over”  Cf.  Swed.  vara  till. 

b)  Post-contiguous. 

1)  Bjo))!])  til  ormum  (Am.  55,  4) 

“Command  the  snakes  to  [attack  him].” 

2)  brugt>u  til  kntfi  (Am.  59,  1) 

“They  set  {moved)  their  knives  onto  [him].” 

3)  par  vas  fjqip  fear,  /  fengu  til  margir  (Am.  88,  4) 
“There  was  much  treasure,  many  put  [their  hands] 

on  [it].”  Cf.  Germ,  zugreifen. 

4)  Ef,  vinrl  velar  /  vit  g<{>rvum  til  (Hym.  6,  2) 

“If,  friend,  we  use  cunning  to  [that  end].”  Cf.  Germ. 
zubereiten. 

5)  sQusk  til  sipan  (Am.  33,  1) 

“They  looked  towards  [each  other]  afterwards.” 
Since  the  reflexive  suffix  -sk  never  represents  the  genitive  of 
the  reflexive  pronoun  {sin),  we  can  hardly  construe  til  here  as 
an  incipient  preposition  (cf.  VI.  Fyrir;  d,  5,  6,  7). 

c)  Pre-removed  (no  examples) 

d)  Post-removed. 

svd  hfettak  hgfpi  til  (H^v.  105,  4) 

“Thus  I  risked  my  head  on  [it].” 

The  occurrences  for  til  are:  pre-con tiguous  5,  post-contiguous 
5,  pre-removed  none,  post-removed  1. 

XI.  Umb  (Prep,  with  Acc.)  ‘Around,  About;  Concerning’ 
a)  Pre-contiguous. 
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1)  umb  skobask  skyli  (H^v.  1,  2) 

“He  should  look  around.”  Similarly  2: 

2)  umb  skygnask  skyli  (H^v.  1,  3) 

“He  should  gaze  around.” 

3)  Pau  es  .  .  .  skyldu  .  .  .  umb  fabmask  (Akv.  43,  4) 
“When  they  were  about  ...  to  throw  their  arms 

about  [each  other].” 

4)  umb  sQusk  (Vkv.  6,  4) 

“They  looked  around  [at  each  other].” 

5)  flit  es  umb  Htask  (Am.  50,  2) 

“It  is  a  sad  sight  to  look  around  [at  one  another].” 

6)  rip  Jarpar  burr  /  umb  at  breifask  (brk.  1,  4) 

“The  son  of  Earth  did  fumble  about.” 

b)  Post-contiguous. 

1)  rsebr  umb  vip  sik  (Fm.  33,  1) 

“[Regin]  takes  counsel  with  himself  about  [it]”  = 
“He  deliberates  about  [it].” 

2)  nl  kveina  umb  /  sem  konur  aprar  (Grb.  I,  1,  4;  II, 

11,  4) 

“Nor  [did  she]  lament  about  [it]  like  other  women.” 

c)  Pre-removed  (no  examples). 

d)  Post-removed. 

1)  bylsk  hann  umb  (H$v.  17,  2) 

“He  mumbles  around  [to  himself].” 

The  occurrences  for  umb  are:  pre-con tiguous  6,  post-contigu¬ 
ous  2,  pre-removed  none,  post-removed  1.  Of  these,  all  but  two 
(post-contiguous)  represent  incipient  prepositions  with  the  re¬ 
flexive  suflSx-pronoun  of  the  verb  (cf.  VI,  Fyrir;  d,  5,  6,  7). 

XII.  Undir  (Prep,  with  Dat.  or  Acc.)  ‘Under’ 
a)  Pre-contiguous. 

1)  allr  dsa  salr  /  undir  bifbisk  (brk.  12,  2) 

“The  whole  hall  of  the  gods  trembled  beneath.” 

2)  yfir  ok  undir  st6bumky^/na  vegir  (H$v.  105,  3) 
“Above  and  below  [me]  stood  the  roads  of  the 

giants.” 

I7«dir  =  incipient  preposition  with  reflexive  verb. 

3)  han  hejr  .  .  .  undir  brungizk  (HH.  II,  23,  4) 
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“He  has  forced  .  .  .  under  [himself],  subjected.” 

=  incipient  preposition  with  reflexive  verb. 

4)  svd  vas  d  vfsat,  /  sem  undir  v*ri 
bani  ykkarr  beggja  (Am.  12,  3) 

“Thus  it  was  hinted  how  the  death  of  you  both 
was  underneath  {in  store  for  you).” 

b)  Post-contiguous  (no  examples). 

c)  Pre-removed  (no  examples). 

d)  Post-removed. 

1)  fldtt  vas  p6  undir  (Am.  36,  3) 

“Deception,  however,  was  underneath.”  Cf.  c,  4 
above. 

2)  gr6ftu  svd  undir f  /  g^rpit  hlut  piggja  (Am.  90,  3) 
“Thou  didst  so  dig  under  {undermine)  [it]  that  one 

( =  I)  received  nothing.” 

Occurrences  for  undir  are:  pre-con tiguous  4,  post-contigu¬ 
ous  none,  pre-removed  none,  post-removed  2. 

XIII.  Vip{r)  (Prep,  with  Dat.  or  Acc.)  ‘Against;  Again,  In  Re¬ 
turn’ 

a)  Pre-contiguous. 

1)  hvat  han  skal  vih  kve^a  (H^v.  26,  3) 

“What  he  shall  say  in  reply.”  Cf.  Germ,  erwidern. 
Similarly  2: 

2)  hqrskrydd  kona  .  .  .  orp  vi^r  of  kval>  (Sg.  50,  2) 
“The  linen-clad  woman  .  .  .  did  speak  words  in 

reply.” 

3)  ef  pu  vih  kegir  (Sd.  25,  1) 

“If  thou  art  silent  in  reply. 

4)  litt  mun  vij)  b({>task  /  hluti  hvdrigra  (Am.  96,  1) 
“The  lot  of  us  both  will  be  little  improved  by  [this 

quarrel].” 

*  Sijmons-Gering  {Kommentar  II,  405)  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
verb  grafa  undir  is  otherwise  used  only  in  ecclesiastical  literature,  as  a  transla¬ 
tion  of  Lat.  supplantare;  similarly  the  substantives  undirgrqptr=supplarUtUio 
and  undirgrefill=‘ supplantator.  The  use  of  grafa  undir  in  Am.  90,  3  indicates  that 
the  verb  developed  a  metaphorical  sense  in  the  native  ON  idiom,  independent 
of  Latin  influence. 
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ViJ>  =  *in  connection  with,  by,  through’;  attendant  circum¬ 
stance. 

5)  peiri  vas  vi))  brugbit  (Am.  48,  1) 

“This  [quarrel]  was  extolled.” 

= ‘raised  up,  emphasized’:  iit/)  =  ‘to  [some  one].’ 

6)  ef  han  vib  r^tti  (Am.  59,  4) 

“If  by  [that]  he  might  better  his  lot  (  =  save  his  life).” 
Vip  =  dadurch;  attendant  circumstance  (cf.  4  above). 

7)  Ek  mundi  pir  pat  veita,  /  ef  ek  vibr  of  kvibmumk 

(Hrbl.  33,  1) 

“I  would  grant  thee  that,  if  I  should  ever  get  to  [it].” 

b)  Post-contiguous. 

1)  ok  gullu  vib  gdbss  (Grb.  I,  15,  3;  Sg.  29,  4) 

“And  the  geese  cackled  in  reply  {in  turn)." 

2)  at  kvQbu  vib  kalkar  (Sg.  29,  3) 

“So  that  the  cups  resounded  in  turn." 

3)  pd  hraut  vib  rdtsir  (Hm.  24,  1) 

“Then  the  prince  roared  in  turn." 

c)  Pre-removed  (no  examples). 

d)  Post-removed  (no  examples). 

Occurrences  for  vip{r)  are:  pre-con tiguous  7,  post-contiguous 
3,  pre-removed  none,  post-removed  none.  Of  the  pre-contiguous, 
2  at  least  (c,  4,  6)  represent  an  attendant  circumstance. 

XIV.  Yfir  (Prep,  with  Dat.  or  Acc.)  ‘Over’ 
a)  Pre-contiguous. 

1)  is  [skal  leyfa]  es  yfir  k4>mr  (H$v.  81,  3) 

“Ice  shall  one  praise  when  he  gets  over  [it].” 

With  yfir  k^mr  compare  Germ,  hiniiberkommen. 

2)  yfir  ok  undir  stobumk  vegir  (H$v.  105,  3) 
“Above  and  below  [me]  stood  the  roads  of  the 

giants.” 

Yfir  is  parallel  to  undir  and  may,  therefore,  be  considered, 
like  undir  (cf.  XII,  o,  2),  as  pre-contiguous.  F_^r  =  incipient 
preposition  with  reflexive  verb. 

3)  par  bap  einn  pegn  /  yfir  at  rfba  (Hlr.  10,  3) 

“There  a  certain  warrior  begged  [permission]  to 

ride  over  there  {hiniiberzureiten)." 
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4)  kndttir  yfir  binda  (Sg.  32,  4) 

“Thou  wouldst  bind  over  ( =  make  a  bandage  over 
the  wounds).” 

b)  Post-contiguous. 

1)  unnir  glymja  yfir  (Grm.  7,  2) 

“Waves  rush  (roar)  over  (past).” 

2)  eiga  pin  qU,  es  her  inni  es, 
leiki  yfir  logi  (Ls.  65,  3.4) 

“All  thy  property,  which  is  in  here,  may  flame  play 
over.” 

Here  an  anacoluthon  occurs.  Eiga  pin  qll  is  in  the  nom.  case, 
used  proleptically  for  emphasis.  Logically  the  nom.  case  is  object 
of  the  preposition  yfir  (ci.fl'^gr  vgll  yfir,  Vsp.  66,  3) ;  syntactically 
yfir  must  be  construed  as  an  adverb  locution  (prefix)  associated 
with  the  verb  leiki.  Cf.  3: 

3)  ok  leikr  yfir  lindar  vdpi  (Fm.  43,  2) 

“And  the  flame  is  playing  over  [her,  Brynhild].” 

c)  Pre-removed  (no  examples). 

d)  Post-removed. 

1)  ok  pu  lagkir  Idr  yfir  (Ls.  20,  4) 

“And  thou  didst  lay  thy  thigh  over  [him].” 

2)  flygr  grn  yfir  (Vsp.  59,  3) 

“The  eagle  files  over  [the  water-falls].” 

3)  ok  drfipr  grn  yfir  (Grm.  10,  4) 

“And  the  eagle  droops  over  [the  door].” 

4)  liggr  skjgldr  yfir  (Bdr.  7,  2) 

“The  shield  lies  over  [the  kettle].” 

5)  fieirars  lQg|>umk  arm  yfir  (H$v.  108,  4) 

“Who  laid  her  arm  over  me.” 

=  incipient  preposition  with  reflexive  verb. 

Occurrences  for  yfir  are:  pre-con tiguous  4,  post-contiguous 
3,  pre-removed  none,  post-removed  5. 

Conclusions 

(a)  The  frequency  of  occurrence  of  the  fourteen  adverb  locu¬ 
tions  treated  in  the  four  different  positions  with  reference  to  the 
verb  may  be  summarized  by  the  following  table: 
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Table  I 


Pre- 

contiguous 

Post- 

contiguous 

jjjM 

I.  A 

8 

1 

3 

1 

II.  Af 

4 

3 

1 

2 

III.  At 

2 

2 

0 

1 

IV.  Eptir 

5 

1 

1 

4 

V.  Frd 

1 

0 

0 

0 

VI.  Fyrir 

5 

0 

1 

24 

VII.  / 

3 

1 

0 

0 

VIII.  [A]milli 

0 

1 

0 

2 

IX.  Or 

1 

1 

1 

1 

X.  Til 

5 

0 

1 

XI.  Umb 

2 

0 

1 

XII.  Undir 

0 

0 

2 

XIII.  Vipir) 

3 

0 

0 

XIV.  YJir 

■■ 

3 

0 

5 

Total 

55 

23 

7 

44 

Of  the  129  examples  recorded  the  percentage  for  the  four 
different  positions  of  the  ad  verb- verb  locution  is  as  follows: 

a)  Pre-contiguous  42^  per  cent 

b)  Post-contiguous  18  per  cent 

c)  P re-removed  per  cent 

d)  Post-removed  34  per  cent 

We  see  that  the  pre-contiguous  position  has  a  comfortable 
margin  over  all  the  other  positions.  This  fact  agrees®  with  the 
normal  pre-contiguous  position  of  the  verbal  prefix  not  only  in 
Gothic,  the  oldest  Gic.  language,  but  also  in  Greek,  Latin,  and 
Sanskrit.  The  trend  toward  the  postpositive  position^  in  ON 
(exemplified  also  in  German)  is  seen  by  the  relatively  high  per¬ 
centage  (34%)  of  the  post-removed  position.  Another  remarkable 
fact  is  the  lowest  percentage  (5§%)  of  the  pre-removed  position, 
which  does  not  occur  at  all  in  ON  prose.® 


•  Cf.  Roberts,  469-472.  Cf.  the  Goth,  ai-gaggan,  Grk.  Tpos-palvtufi 

Lat.  ad-lre,  Skr.  pri  gacchati. 

^  Cf.  Roberts,  475. 

•  Cf.  Roberts  475;  Heusler,  ibid.,  §503. 
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The  evidence  shows,  then,  that  in  the  Elder  Edda  the  adverb 
locution  represents  a  positional  status  (with  reference  to  the 
verb)  much  nearer  to  that  which  we  may  assume  for  PGic. 
conditions  than  in  ON  prose  but  nevertheless  reveals  a  distinct 
trend  towards  the  more  or  less  definite  patterns  which  later  ob¬ 
tained  in  prose  usage. 

(b)  Attendant  Circumstance. 

It  is  often  impossible  to  draw  a  hard  and  fast  line  between 
an  “attendant  circumstance”  and  a  verbal  “prefixal”  usage. 
I  have  here  included  only  those  examples  which  I  have  thus 
designated  in  my  text  as  “attendant  circumstance,”  although  I 
am  fully  aware  of  the  fact  that  other  occurrences  of  the  adverb 
locution  might  well  be  construed  as  belonging  to  this  category. 

Table  II 


Post- 

contiguous 

0 
0 
1 
0 

1 

Again,  the  pre-contiguous  position  predominates  over  all 
other  positions,  which  fact  indicates  that  there  was  probably  no 
material  difference  in  the  position  of  an  adverb  locution  whether 
felt  as  an  attendant  circumstance  or  as  a  verbal  prefix. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  adverb  locution  denoting  an  at¬ 
tendant  circumstance  underwent  a  semantic  change  from  the 
originally  locative  to  the  metaphorical  sense:  e.g.,fyrir  ‘before’ 
>‘on  account  of’  {Jyrir  skjalfa,  Sk.  14,  3);  at  ‘to,  at’>‘in  connec¬ 
tion  with’  {etki  at  ripusk.  Am.  45,  4);  vip  ‘against,  near  by’>‘by 
means  of’  (vip  ritti,  Am.  59,  4),  etc. 

(c)  Incipient  Prepositions. 

The  incipient  prepositions  (removed  from  their  objects  and 
thus  denoting  the  first  stages  of  the  transition  from  adverb  to 
preposition)  consist  of  two  distinct  types:  viz.,  (1)  those  con- 


Pre¬ 

removed 

Post- 

removed 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

IS 


strued  with  a  reflexive  verb,  whose  suffix  {-sk,  -tnk)  denotes  that 
part  of  speech  with  which  the  prepositional  usage  is  construed, 
and  (2)  those  not  construed  with  a  reflexive  verb. 

(1)  Reflexive  Verbs. 

Inasmuch  as  the  prepositional  object  is  inherent  in  the  re¬ 
flexive  suffix,  the  position  of  the  adverb  locution  must  be  re¬ 
stricted  to  its  relation  to  the  verb. 


Table  III 


Pre- 

1  contiguous 

Post- 

contiguous 

Pre¬ 

removed 

1.  Umb 

6 

0 

0 

1 

2.  Fyrir 

0 

0 

0 

3 

3.  Yfir 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Total 

6 

0 

0 

5 

The  pre-coniiguous  and  the  post-removed  positions  predomi¬ 
nate,  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  total  numbers  of  adverb  locutions 
(55/44,  see  Table  I). 

(2)  Not  Construed  with  Reflexive  Verbs. 

Since  incipient  prepositions  may  be  construed  either  with 
the  verb  or  with  an  object,  they  shall  be  treated  here  with 
reference  to  both  these  parts  of  speech. 

Table  IV 


Verb 


Pre- 

contiguous 

Post- 

contiguous 

Pre¬ 

removed 

Post- 

removed 

1.  A 

1 

0 

0 

1 

2.  Eptir 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3.  Frd 

0 

0 

0 

2 

4.  Fyrir 

1 

0 

0 

1 

Total 

3 

0 

0 

4 

Again,  the  pre-contiguous  and  the  post-removed  positions  pre¬ 
dominate. 
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Object 

All  the  seven  occurrences  of  these  incipient  prepositions  are 
in  post-removed  position  with  reference  to  their  objects  except 
one:  post-removed  1)  es  .  .  .  a  pruma  (Fj.  35,  3.4),  2)  I>ats  knegi 
Vipofnir  fyrir  hniga  (Fj.  25,  3.4),  3)  es  var  .  .  .  hqfupit  &  (Hrbl. 
15,  2),  4)  4»'lQgum  .  .  .  segja  ...  fra  (Ls.  25,  1.2),  5)  austrfQrum 
.  .  .  segja  ...  fra  (Ls.  60,  1.2),  6)  Id  met  .  .  .  fyrir  (Grp.  21,  1.2); 
pre-removed  1)  eptir  varp  obilgjornum  (Sg.  23,  2). 

The  evidence  indicates  that  the  least  frequent  position  of 
the  preposition  was  pre-removed  (one  example)  from  its  object, 
which  fact  accords  with  the  percentage  recorded  for  the  pre¬ 
removed  position  of  the  purely  adverbial  locution  with  reference 
to  the  verb  (cf.  Table  I).  The  post-positive  trend  of  the  adverbial 
locution  with  reference  to  the  verb  tended  to  separate  the  prepo¬ 
sition  from  its  object,  the  end  result  of  which  was  the  fre¬ 
quently  occurring  post-contiguous  preposition  (cf.  the  type 
jlpgr  vqll  yfir). 

Since  the  evidence  in  the  Elder  Edda  shows  that  the  preposi¬ 
tion  with  reference  to  its  object  occurs  least  often  (1)  in  pre¬ 
removed  position,  more  often  (2)  in  post-removed  position,  still 
more  often  (3)  in  post-contiguous^  position,  and  finally,  in  order 
to  differentiate  the  prepositional  from  the  adverbial  usage,  most 
often  (4)  in  pre-contiguous^’^  position,  we  may  tentatively^*  as¬ 
sume  the  transition  of  adverb  to  preposition  according  to  the 
following  successive  stages:  (1)  frd  (.  .  .)**  segja  fqrum  or  segja 
frd  .  .  .  fqrum>{2)  fqrum  (.  .  .)  segja  frd  or  segja  fqrum  .  .  . 
frd>{3)  segja  fqrum  /rd>(4)  segja  frd  fqrum. 

’  Cf.  the  numerous  examples  of  post-contiguous  position  in  Gering’s  VoU- 
stUndiges  Wdrterbuch  zu  den  Liedern  der  Edda  (1903). 

Gering  {ibid.)  shows  an  overwhelming  preponderance  of  the  pre-contigu- 
ous  position  for  the  preposition,  which  fact  proves  that  already  in  the  Elder  Edda 
this  position  represents  the  end  result  of  the  prepositional  usage  of  the  adverb 
locution,  just  as  in  ON  prose  and  in  the  other  Gic.  languages. 

“  It  is  not  possible  to  prove  that  the  frequency  of  position  recorded  for  these 
adverb  locutions  corresponds  exactly  to  the  various  stages  assumed.  The  earliest 
usages  (1  and  2)  were  undoubtedly  very  rare,  but  the  latest  stages  (3  and  4)  are 
clearly  established. 

“  The  designation  (...)  indicates  that  some  word(s)  may  or  may  not 
intervene. 
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The  evidence  for  (1)  and  (2)  is  so  slight  in  comparison  with 
(3)  and  (4)  that  we  may  assume  that  the  removed  position  of  the 
preposition  was  even  in  poetry  felt  to  be  unnatural  and  that 
therefore  the  preposition  had  in  normal  usage  virtually  reached 
the  positional  status  of  prose  usage. 

For  the  foregoing  investigation  I  make  no  claim  to  absolute 
completeness — there  are  no  doubt  many  omissions — neverthe¬ 
less  the  evidence  is  sufficient  to  show  the  general  positional  trend 
of  the  verb-adverb  locution  in  the  Elder  Edda.  Prof.  Roberts 
{ibid.)  has  noted  these  general  trends  in  ON  prose  and  in  the 
other  Gic.  languages.  But  his  conclusions  are  not  based  upon  a 
detailed  investigation  of  the  evidence,  and  such  an  investigation 
is  necessary  before  we  can  with  any  scientific  accuracy  determine 
exactly  what  was  the  positional  status  of  the  verb-adverb  locu¬ 
tion  in  any  given  language  at  a  certain  period  in  poetry'®  or  in 
prose.  So  far  as  the  Elder  Edda  is  concerned,  it  no  doubt  covers 
a  period  of  many  centuries,  but  poetry  is  linguistically  con¬ 
servative  and  its  archaic  status  does  not  correspond  to  the 
chronological  measurement.  Heusler  {ibid.,  §503)  points  out  cer¬ 
tain  obvious  differences  between  poetry  and  prose  with  reference 
to  the  position  of  the  verb-adverb  locution.  But  the  present 
investigation  shows  the  relative  frequency  of  these  positions  in  a 
large  body  of  ON  poetry  and  thus  brings  us  nearer  to  a  scientific 
knowledge  of  the  development  from  the  earliest  (poetical)  to  the 
later  (prose)  usage.  Furthermore,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  this  development  was  to  any  appreciable  degree  affected  by 
the  influence  of  ecclesiastical  Latin  or  Greek,  which,  as  Roberts 
points  out  (472-473),  was  the  case  in  Old  English  and  Old  High 
German  prose.  If  we  could  correlate  the  results  of  the  present 
investigation  with  the  status  existing  in  such  monuments  of 
West  Gic.  prose  or,  e.g.,  in  the  ON  Biskupasqgur^*  (in  which 
ecclesiastical  style  can  be  traced)  we  might  be  able  to  determine 
more  accurately  in  how  far  the  position  of  the  adverb-verb  locu- 

Compare,  e.g.,  Prof.  Roberts’  remark  (see  footnote  4  above)  concerning 
the  “initial  pre-removed  adverb”  in  ON,  based  solely  on  prose  usage. 

“  Cf.  Otto  Springer,  “The  Style  of  the  Old  Icelandic  Family  Sagas,” 
JEGPh,  xxxvni  (1939),  107-128. 
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tion  reflects  the  native  idiom  or  a  foreign  influence.  In  prose 
there  are  many  traces  of  archaic,  poetic  influence  and  these  may 
in  some  cases  represent  a  native  idiom  parallel  to  ecclesiastical 
usage.‘® 

The  question  of  the  position  of  the  verb-adverb  locution  with 
reference  to  the  verb  should  be  investigated  in  the  whole  body  of 
West  Gic.  poetry  before  we  can  arrive  at  any  reliable  comparison 
with  the  ON, 

Albert  Morey  Sturtevant 

University  of  Kansas 

“  Cf.  Prof.  Roberts’  remarks  (476)  concerning  OE  Ut  code  si  sddere  (Mk. 
4,  4):  “Were  an  element  inserted  between  iU  and  iode  the  order  would  be  pre¬ 
removed;  but  this  tmesis  does  not  occur,  for  these  forms  are  Latinisms;  ‘Ot  Sode’ 
parallels  ‘exivit’.”  True,  tU  iode  does  parallel  exivit,  but  the  possibility  remains 
that  this  parallel  was  retained  in  conformity  with  the  earliest  Gic.  usage  as  re¬ 
corded,  e.g.,  in  ON  d  gengusk  eipar  (Vsp.  26,  3),  d  sir  pat  ilia  (Am.  41,  2),  etc. 
(cf.  footnote  4  above)  and  therefore  reflects  a  colorful  poetic  style.  The  Latin 
usage  does  not  run  counter  to  the  native  idiom. 


THE  SNAKE  TOWER 
I 


(Called  then  Atli,  the  king  of  the  Huns:) 

“Let  the  wheel-wain  fetch  now  fettered  Gunnar.” 

To  his  death  then  drew  the  doomed  hoard-warder, 
the  bold  brand-wielder,  a  bit-shaking  steed.^ 

Living  they  laid  into  loathly  dungeon, 

alive  with  adders,  the  lordly  Niflung; 

but  Gunnar,  unyielding,  grim  in  his  mind, 

with  his  hands  did  strike  the  harp  all  golden; 

the  strings  rang  out  strongly.  With  stout  heart  thus 

should  high-bom  hero  hold  to  his  own.* 

With  these  words  the  Atlakvida  relates  the  death  of  Gunnar, 
the  head  of  the  royal  Burgundian  family.  The  Atlamdl,  later  in 
date,  have  visibly  elaborated  these  relatively  simple  facts: 

His  harp  took  Gunnar,  the  strings  grasped  with 
his  foot-twigs; 

wept  all  the  women,  so  well  could  he  play  it, 
men  burst  into  tears  eke  who  could  but  hear  him; 
of  his  wrongs  he  told  her;  burst  the  rafters  asunder.* 

Snorri  repeats  the  story  with  several  picturesque  additions:^ 

[Atli]  caused  Gunnar  to  be  thrown  into  the  snake  pit.  He  was  however  given  a 
harp,  on  which  he  played  with  his  toes,  his  hands  being  bound,  so  that  all  snakes 
fell  asleep,  except  one  adder  which  crept  up  his  body  and  stung  him  below  his 
breast,  put  its  head  in  the  hollow,  and  clung  to  his  liver  until  he  was  dead. 

The  Vqlsunga  Saga  (c.  37)  reports  the  same  facts,  adding 
that  it  was  Gunnar’s  sister  Gudrun  who  sent  him  the  harp,  that 
the  adder  entered  his  mouth  and,  reaching  his  heart,  killed  him.® 

According  to  the  Oddrunargrdtr  (29)  the  adder  was  none 
other  than  Atli’s  mother,  who  had  transformed  herself  to  carry 
out  a  revenge,  for  which  however  no  motive  is  given.  The 

*  AUakviHa,  31,  tr.  Hollander,  p.  338. 

*  AtiakvitSa  34,  tr.  Hollander,  p.  339. 

*  AUamdl  61,  tr.  Hollander,  p.  359.  In  stanza  54  (Hollander,  p.  357)  the 
king  had  given  orders  to  throw  Gunnar  into  the  snake  den. 

*  Hugo  Gering,  Die  Edda  (Leipzig- Wien),  p.  372  f. 

‘  Cf.  an  episode  in  the  Olafs  Saga  Tryggvas.  (c.  211),  where  King  Olaf  intro¬ 
duces  a  serpent  into  the  mouth  of  Raud,  an  obdurate  heathen  who  refuses 
baptism.  The  snake  is  said  to  have  reached  his  heart  and  to  have  caused  his 
death. 
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piZreks  Saga  (c.  383),  the  GudrUnarhvqt  (18)  and  the  short 
SigurtS  lay  (57)  make  no  mention  of  Gunnar’s  harp.  According 
to  the  Nornagests  pdttr  (c.  2),  on  the  other  hand,  there  even 
existed  a  lay,  the  Gunnars  slagr,  now  lost,  which  apparently 
presented  the  text  of  Gunnar’s  last  song  in  the  snake  pit.* 

The  curious  punishment  inflicted  on  Gunnar  has  repeatedly 
attracted  the  attention  of  scholars.^  In  view  of  the  zoogeographi- 
cal  fact  that  no  snakes,  whether  poisonous  or  harmless,  are  found 
in  Iceland  and  Greenland,  while  in  continental  Scandinavia  the 
only  poisonous  snake  known  is  Vipera  berus,  the  common  viper, 
whose  bite,  though  dangerous,  is  rarely  fatal,*  the  conclusion 
would  seem  obvious  that  the  motive  in  question  formed  part  of 
the  continental  legend  of  the  death  of  the  Nibelungen.  This  con¬ 
clusion  is  fully  borne  out  by  the  occurrence  of  the  same  episode 
in  the  piZreks  Saga,  which  incorporated,  as  is  well  known,  a  Low 
German  form  of  the  story  representing  a  stage  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  prior  to  that  of  the  MHG  Nibelungenlied.  This  Low  Ger¬ 
man  text  placed  the  scene  of  the  last  struggle  in  or  near  the 
peaceful  Westfalian  town  of  Soest.  The  saga  even  mentions  a 
tower,  known  as  the  Snake  Tower,  which  was  apparently  shown 
to  the  pilgrims  by  the  local  ciceroni.  That  this  is  no  idle  fancy  of 
the  Norwegian  sagaman  is  made  clear  by  a  deed  dating  from 
1178®  and  by  the  additional  fact  that  at  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century  old  people  in  Soest  still  remembered  that  an 
ancient  demolished  tower  in  the  town  had  been  known  under  the 
name  of  Schlangenturm.^^  Our  episode  is  therefore  properly  Ger¬ 
man,  not  Scandinavian,  although  the  term  ormgarZr,  used  in  the 
piZreks  Saga,  was  probably  borrowed  from  the  Eddie  poems,  as 
was  pointed  out  by  S.  Singer.” 

•  Uhland,  Schriften,  vii,  320. 

''  R.  Petsch,  “Gunnar  im  Schlangenturm,”  PBB.,  xli  (1916),  171-179; 
S.  Singer,  “Gunnar  im  Schlangenturm,”  Zeitsekri/t  f.  Volkskunde,  i  (1929), 
69-71;  Handworterhuch  d.  deutschen  MSrehens,  i  (1930-33),  436. 

•  A.  R.  Wallace,  The  Geographical  Distribution  oj  Animals  (New  York, 
1876),  I,  195. 

•  Petsch,  loc.  cit.,  p.  172,  n.  3. 

W.  Tappe,  Alterthumer  der  deutschen  Baukunst  in  der  Stadt  Soest  (Essen, 
1823),  p.  13;  cf.  Uhland,  Schriften,  i,  126. 

“  Loc.  cit.,  p.  70. 
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This  fact  has  naturally  not  interfered  with  the  popularity  of 
the  theme  in  the  North.  Thus  in  the  Ragnars  Saga  LotSbrdka,  the 
hero,  taken  prisoner  by  the  English  after  a  lost  battle,  is  thrown 
by  King  Ella  (who  does  not  know  his  identity)  into  a  snake 
yard  {prmgarZr),  to  compel  him  to  reveal  his  name.  The  snakes 
do  not  touch  him  until  his  coat  is  removed  by  the  executioners. 
Seeing  that  his  end  is  near,  Ragnar  sings  his  last  song,  which 
leaves  King  Ella  in  no  doubt  as  to  the  prisoner’s  identity.'* 

That  the  episode  was  modelled  after  the  story  of  Gunnar’s 
death  (as  was  conjectured  by  Ludwig  Uhland  nearly  a  century 
ago'*  and  again  pointed  out  by  Jan  de  Vries'^)  may  be  clearly 
seen  from  another  version  of  the  saga  latinized  by  Saxo  Gram¬ 
maticus.'*  There  the  additional  detail  is  brought  out  that  one 
snake  of  the  many  pierced  the  hero’s  breast  and  ate  his  very 
heart,  a  feature  which  is  an  exact  replica  of  the  texts  of  Snorri 
and  the  Vqlsunga  Saga. 

What  attracted  the  motive  to  the  biography  of  Ragnar  (an 
historical  personage  of  the  ninth  century)  was  presumably  the 
fact  that  he  was  known  to  have  slain  a  dragon. 

II 

The  question  arises:  Did  the  motive  of  the  Snake  Tower 
originate  in  Central  Europe?  Off-hand  it  would  seem  rather  un¬ 
likely.  Here  again  the  only  species  of  poisonous  snake  known  to 
exist  is  Viper  a  berus.  Nor  is  any  other  dangerous  species  likely 
to  have  existed  there  at  any  time  since  the  end  of  the  tertiary. 
In  view  of  these  facts,  Sophus  Bugge'®  had  recourse  to  a  very  in¬ 
genious  theory.  According  to  him,  the  motive  of  the  snake  tower 
or  snake  pit  was  originally  connected  with  a  Vandalic  king  of 
Africa,  where  poisonous  snakes  abound.  He  also  quoted  a  system 
of  torture  ‘invented’  by  Muhammad  a§-Sadiq  (  =  the  Just!),  a 
Tunisian  bey  who  reigned  from  1859  to  1882.  This  philanthro¬ 
pist  was  in  the  habit  of  having  obdurate  political  prisoners 

“  Uhland,  Schriften,  vn,  308. 

“  Ibid.,  VII,  320. 

“  Germanisch-Romanische  Monatsschrift,  xv  (1927),  84  f. 

Gesta  Danorum,  ed.  Holder,  ix,  314. 

«  PBB;  XXXV  (1909),  261  f. 
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thrown  into  pits  which  had  been  filled  with  scorpions,  snakes, 
and  other  noxious  reptiles.  The  prototype  of  Gunnar’s  harp, 
according  to  the  Norwegian  scholar,  is  the  cithara  requested  by 
Gelimer,  the  last  of  the  Vandal  kings,  when  he  was  besieged  by 
Belisarius.i^  As  for  the  snakes,  Bugge  thought  that  they  might 
have  been  construed  out  of  the  same  text,‘*  which  avers  that 
‘worms’  covered  the  bodies  of  the  besieged,  who  had  been  re¬ 
duced  to  extreme  misery. 

What  militates  against  these  ingenious  constructions  is  the 
occurrence  of  the  same  motive  elsewhere,  quite  independently  of 
the  story  of  Gunnar’s  death  and  equally  independently  of  the 
traditions  concerning  Gelimer. 

In  these  versions,  to  which  we  now  turn,  it  is  well  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  two  groups:  in  the  one,  the  hero  is  stated  to  have  been 
thrown  into  a  dismal  dungeon  alive  with  snakes,  toads,  and 
similar  ‘vermin’;  in  the  other,  he  is  reported  to  have  been  pre¬ 
cipitated  into  a  tower  or  pit  which  had  been  expressly  filled  with 
serpents,  more  or  less  after  the  manner  and  method  of  the  Tunis¬ 
ian  bey  quoted  by  Bugge.  It  is  clear,  of  course,  that  these  two 
groups  are  not  directly  connected  and  that  only  texts  of  the 
second  group  are  really  bearing  on  our  problem.  Those  of  the 
first  group  are  simply  reflections  of  the  general  mediaeval  ignor¬ 
ance  on  the  nature  of  snakes,  toads,  etc.,  found,  occasionally,  in 
subterraneous  prisons. 

Let  us  mention  briefly  a  few  examples  of  the  first  group. 

Dungeons  filled  with  vipers  and  snakes,  the  hissing  of  which  is 
frequently  described  with  a  good  deal  of  realism,  are  a  common 
feature  of  many  chansons  de  geste;^^  but  the  hero  always  escapes 
with  his  life,  frequently  with  the  help  of  an  enamoured  damsel. 

Similarly,  in  the  French  prose  Lancelot,  Gauvain  is  thrown  into 
the  Dolorous  Tower,  peopled  with  vipers  and  serpents  whose 
hissing  keeps  him  awake  at  night,  though,  fortunately,  they  are 
unable  to  creep  up  his  bed.  A  fair  charmer  finally  rids  him  of  the 
pest  by  supplying  him  with  poisoned  cakes,  which  he  feeds  to 

Procopius,  Bell.  Vand.,  ii,  7. 

»» Ibid.,  II,  6. 

“  Christian  Boje,  “Ueber  den  altfranzdsischen  Roman  von  Beuve  de  Ham-  \ 

tone,”  Halle,  1909  {BeihefU  zur  Zeitsch.  f.  rom.  Phil.,  xix),  p.  92  ff. 
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them.*®  In  the  French  prose  romance  of  Agravain,  Lancelot  is 
thrown  into  a  similar  pit,  from  which  he  is  rescued  by  a  chari¬ 
table  young  lady,  none  the  worse  for  sundry  bites  by  the 
reptiles.** 

In  a  local  legend  of  the  Breisgau,  mention  is  made  of  the 
ghost  of  a  man  eaten  alive  by  snakes  when  imprisoned  in  an  old 
tower.**  A  similar  situation  is  found  in  a  kalmuck  story,  where 
a  princess,  guilty  of  having  given  away  her  heart  without  her 
father’s  consent,  is  abandoned  with  her  lover  in  a  swamp  infested 
with  dragons.  The  piteous  lamentations  of  the  couple  deeply 
touch  the  monsters,  so  that  they  refrain  from  harming  them.*® 
Again,  a  Jewish  legend  takes  the  view  that  the  cistern  into 
which  Joseph  was  lowered  by  his  brothers,  was  filled  with 
snakes  and  scorpions.  At  the  hero’s  prayer,  God  intervened  and 
“concealed”  the  beasts  in  the  walls  of  the  cistern.*^  Lastly,  the 
same  motive  has  survived  in  a  well-known  German  popular 
ballad:** 

Es  liegt  ein  Schloss  in  Oesterreich, 

Das  ist  ganz  wohl  erbauet 
Von  Silber  und  von  rotem  Gold, 

Mit  Marmelstein  vermauret. 

Darinnen  liegt  ein  junger  Knab 
Auf  seinen  Hals  gefangen, 

Wohl  vierzig  Klafter  tief  unter  der  Erd 
Bei  Nattem  und  bei  Schlangen.** 

In  all  these  texts  it  is  obvious  that  the  snakes  are  merely 
incidental;  they  had  not  been  collected  in  the  pits  or  dungeons 
with  a  view  to  tormenting  future  victims. 

**  Paulin  Paris,  Les  Romans  de  la  Table  Ronde,  iv  (1875),  264  fl. 

«  Ibid.,  v  (1877),  312. 

“  Waibel  und  Flamm,  Badisches  Sagenhuch,  ii  (Freiburg  i.  Br.,  [1899]),  309. 

**  B.  Jiilg,  Kalmukische  Mdrchen  (Leipzig,  1866),  No.  5;  cf.  A.  De  Guber- 
natis.  Zoological  Mythology  (London,  1872),  i,  316.  In  Chateaubriand’s  novel 
Les  Natchez,  the  Indian  Ondour^  rides  himself  of  a  jealous  fair  one,  Akantie, 
by  throwing  her  into  a  swamp  infested  with  venomous  serpents;  cf.  Jules  Le- 
maltre,  Chateaubriand  (Paris  (1912]),  p.  86. 

**  Se/er  hajaschar  67;  cf.  J.  Bergmann,  Die  Legenden  der  Juden  (Berlin, 
1919),  p.  34. 

“  Julius  Sahr,  Das  deulsche  Volkslied  (Leipzig,  1908),  i,  113  f.  The  spelling 
has  been  modernized. 
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Of  far  greater  importance  is  the  second  group  of  stories, 
those  in  which  the  poisonous  reptiles  are  said  to  have  been  col¬ 
lected  in  a  pit,  by  some  philanthropic  prince,  who  disposes  of 
his  enemies  in  this  fashion. 

In  a  Macedonian  story  the  famous  Marco  KraljeviC,  cap¬ 
tured  by  the  Turks,  is  precipitated  into  a  tower,  there  to  be  de¬ 
voured  by  a  great  lizard.  Marco  kills  the  lizard,  is  supplied  with 
food  by  a  charitable  old  woman  and  in  due  time  released,  so  that 
he  may  rescue  the  sultan’s  daughter  abducted  by  a  Moor.**  In  a 
Rumanian  tale  of  a  related  type  the  hero  is  thrown  into  a  pit 
inhabited  by  the  nop^scS,  a  sort  of  snake;  but  the  monster 
recognises  in  him  the  predestined  hero  and  spares  him.*^ 

According  to  Plutarch,  drawing  no  doubt  on  some  Latin 
source,  the  Roman  reactionaries,  after  the  slaying  of  Tiberius 
Gracchus,  seized  one  of  his  partisans,  a  certain  Caius  Villius, 
imprisoned  him  in  a  cage  and  then  filled  it  with  vipers  and 
serpents,  which  soon  put  an  end  to  his  life.** 

The  same  Graeco-Roman  tradition  lives  on  in  certain  saints’ 
lives.  Thus  S.  Irene,  according  to  a  Greek  Bios,  is  thrown  into  a 
snake  pit,*®  as  is  her  Latin  pendant,  S.  Christina.*®  In  the  Mon¬ 
gol  prose  epic  of  Gesser  Chan,  the  hero  is  precipitated  into  a 
snake  pit  at  the  command  of  a  prince  whom  he  has  offended.  By 
a  miraculous  remedy  he  succeeds  without  much  trouble  in 
poisoning  the  snakes.  When  the  guardian  of  the  pit  reports  the 
matter  to  the  prince,  Gesser  Chan  is  thrown  into  an  ant  pit,  but 
with  no  better  result.**  In  an  Indian  story,  a  wicked  queen  is 
punished  by  being  exposed  to  scorpions  and  snakes  with  which 
her  husband  had  caused  a  deep  ditch  to  be  filled.** 

The  origin  of  these  Eastern  stories  is  clear  enough:  the  Tunis¬ 
ian  bey  Muhammad  the  Just  could  certainly  not  claim  to  have 

“  Andr6  Mazon,  Conies  slaves  de  la  Macidoine  sud-occidentale  (Paris,  1923), 
p.  95. 

P.  Schullerus,  “Rumanische  Volksmcirchen  aus  dem  mittleren  Harbach- 
tale”  (Archiv  d.  Vereinsf.  siebenbiirg.  Landeskunde,  xxxiii  [1906]),  p.  538. 

**  Plutarch,  Vit.  parol.,  Tib.  el  Caius  Gracchus,  xx,  3. 

*•  Albrecht  Wirth,  Danae  in  ckristlichen  Legenden  (Wien,  1892),  p.  17. 

’•  .<4.i4.5.S.,  Jul.,  v,  524;  cf.  Wirth,  op.  cil.,  p.  20. 

•*  Die  Taten  Bogda  Gesser  Chan's,  aus  dem  Mongolischen  ubersetzt  v.  I.  J. 
Schmidt  (Berlin,  1925),  p.  100. 

*  F.  A.  Steel,  Tales  of  the  Punjab  (London,  1894),  p.  79. 
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been  the  first  Oriental  ruler  who  hit  on  this  mode  of  punishment, 
which,  given  man’s  known  inhumanity  to  man,  must  have  sug¬ 
gested  itself  in  any  country  in  which  poisonous  snakes  abound. 
Nor  is  there  any  sound  reason  to  doubt  the  essential  truth  of 
Plutarch’s  narrative:  a  frightened  oligarchy,  threatened  in  its 
privileges,  is  capable  of  far  worse  excesses,  and  poisonous  snakes 
were  easy  to  obtain  from  Africa. 

At  all  events,  the  popularity  of  the  motive  is  sufiiciently  in¬ 
dicated  not  only  by  the  stories  cited  thus  far  but  also  by  its 
occurrence  in  a  considerable  number  of  Mdrchen,  which  certainly 
drew  neither  on  Plutarch  nor  on  written  sources  generally.  Thus 
in  a  German  story  of  the  Grimm  collection  (No.  135)  the  brother 
of  the  persecuted  and  metamorphosed  queen  is  thrown  into  a 
snake  pit,  while  in  a  Norwegian  variant^®  the  children  of  the 
unfortunate  queen  are  thus  treated,  though  in  neither  case  do 
the  reptiles  harm  the  victims.  In  the  late  Icelandic  romance 
A f  Fru  Olif  ok  Landres  Syni  Hennar,  of  English  and,  ultimately, 
of  French  origin,  the  persecuted  queen  is  locked  up  in  a  stone 
structure  filled  with  snakes  and  toads;  but  she  escapes  un¬ 
harmed.*^  In  Perrault’s  story  la  Belle  au  bois  dormant,  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  young  queen  are  to  be  exposed  in  a  vessel  filled  with 
toads  and  snakes,  but  are  saved  by  the  timely  return  of  their 
father,  whereupon  the  persecuting  old  witch  queen  leaps  into  the 
vessel  herself  and  is  promptly  killed  by  the  reptiles.*®  In  a  Mal¬ 
tese  tale  of  the  Beauty  and  the  Beast  type,  the  heroine  is  thrown 
into  a  pit  filled  with  seven  snakes;  she  flatters  them,  praising 
their  physical  beauty,  and  is  therefore  spared  by  them.*®  Finally, 
the  same  motive  occurs  in  Japanese  mythology.  There  the  demi¬ 
god  Okuninushi  visits  his  great-grandfather  Susanowo,  ruler  of 
the  Lower  World,  to  obtain  his  help  in  his  struggle  with  his 
brothers.  To  acquire  his  good  will,  he  marries  his  daughter  but, 
as  sometimes  happens,  in  so  doing  arouses  his  ire.  As  a  result  he 

“  Norwegian  Fairy  Tales  from  the  collection  of  Asbjjimsen  and  Moe,  trans¬ 
lated  by  Helen  and  John  Gade  (New  York,  1924),  p.  41  ff. 

**  H.  G.  Leach,  Angevin  Britain  and  Scandinavia  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  1921), 
p.  241  f. 

“  Cf.  Bolte-PoHvka,  Marchen-Anmerkungen,  i  (1913),  435. 

*•  B.  Ilg,  Maltesiscke  Marchen  und  Schwdnke  (Leipzig,  1906),  i,  155,  No.  41 
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must  undergo  a  number  of  tests,  the  first  of  which  is  to  spend  one 
night  in  a  chamber  filled  with  serpents,  another  in  a  room  full  of 
snakes  and  scorpions,  etc.  By  means  of  a  talisman  given  him  by 
his  wife  he  manages  to  escape  with  his  life.®^ 

In  all  these  stories  the  occurrence  of  our  theme  is  to  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  by  oral  migration  from  countries  in  which  both 
poisonous  snakes  and  rulers  of  the  benevolent  disposition  of 
Muhammad  a§-Sadiq  have  always  abounded,  i.e..  North  Africa, 
the  Near  East,  and  India.  The  Atli  of  the  Eddie  songs  is  clearly 
modelled  after  the  archetype  of  the  Oriental  despot;  it  is  there¬ 
fore  not  at  all  surprising  that  a  typical  Oriental  motive  should 
have  become  attached  to  him. 


Ill 

In  Scandinavia  our  motive  is  however  not  limited  to  heroic 
legend.  In  the  prose  conclusion  of  the  Lokasenna,  the  goddess 
SkatSi  takes  a  venomous  serpent  and  hangs  it  above  Loki’s  face, 
so  that  its  poison  drips  on  him,  causing  him  unbearable  anguish. 
Nastrond,  the  Norse  abode  of  the  damned,  is  depicted  as  a  hall 
the  walls  of  which  are  woven  of  the  bodies  of  serpents,  their 
heads  hanging  down  through  the  ceiling  and  squirting  poison 
which  collects  in  vast  rivulets  in  which  perjurers  and  blood¬ 
thirsty  tyrants  wade.®* 

Much  older  than  these  Scandinavian  texts  are  certain  Anglo- 
Saxon  poems  mentioning  the  same  eschatological  motive.  Thus 
according  to  Caedmon  (270  f.)  Hell  is  peopled  with  snakes, 
vipers,  and  dragons.  The  poem  Christ  and  Satan  describes  a  Hell 
inhabited  by  a  multitude  of  serpents,  dragons,  and  vipers 
(wyrma  ))reat,  dracan  and  naeddran,  v.  366  f.).  The  snakes  are 
said  to  wind  themselves  around  naked  men  (v.  135  f.),  while 
dragons  have  their  abode  at  the  gates  of  Hell  in  all  eternity 
(v.  98).  The  author  of  Judith  similarly  thinks  that  the  souls  of 
unbelievers  are  constricted  by  huge  boas;  he  calls  Hell  a  wyrm- 
sale  (hall  of  snakes)  (v.  115,  119).  The  poem  Salomo  and  Saturn 
(ii,  468)  speaks  of  a  wormgarden  (wyrmgeardas)  as  an  eschato- 

K.  Florenz,  Suppl.  d.  Mitt.  d.  Gesellsch.f.  Natur-  u.  VolkerkundeOstasiens, 
XXIV,  260. 

••  Gering,  op.  cit.,  p.  350  f. 
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logical  motive.  Even  in  MHG  literature  this  motive  is  occasion¬ 
ally  found.  Thus  in  the  poem  Etzels  Hofhalivng,  the  Gothic  king 
Theodoric,  in  punishment  for  his  blasphemies,  is  taken  alive  by 
the  Devil  in  the  shape  of  a  horse  and  carried  into  the  desert  of 
Romanic,  where  he  is  condemned  to  fight  with  serpents  until  the 
day  of  doom.^®  In  certain  MHG  poems,  Hell  is  called  outright  a 
wurmgarten.*° 

These  facts  naturally  point  to  a  Christian  origin  of  the  theme, 
as  was  rightly  seen  by  S.  Bugge.'*^  Snakes  tormenting  sinners  in 
Hell  are  found  in  the  Apocalypse  of  Peter,  of  Egyptian  origin  and 
going  back  to  the  end  of  the  first  or  the  beginning  of  the  second 
century.  Orientius,  in  his  Commonitorium,  composed  in  Gaul 
about  430,  states  that  the  contemners  of  God  are  eaten  up  by 
innumerable  worms,  while  serpents  in  Hell  constrict  the  un¬ 
repentant.^®  In  the  Vision  of  the  Three  Monks,  mention  is  made 
of  a  great  lake  full  of  blazing  serpents;  voices  of  wailing  and 
lamentation  are  heard,  saying:  “Locus  iste  judicii  et  poenarum 
est,  in  quo  cruciantur  qui  Christum  negaverunt.”" 

In  the  Vision  of  S.  Carpus,  attributed,  no  doubt  wrongly,  to 
Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  the  holy  man  beholds  certain  pagans, 
who  had  been  cursed  by  him,  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice  (xiajua) 
filled  with  all  sorts  of  vermin;  snakes  and  demons  try  to  pull 
them  down.^^  In  the  Visio  Caroli  III,  recounted  by  William  of 
Malmesbury  but  going  back  to  the  end  of  the  ninth  century,  a 
furnace  is  mentioned,  filled  with  serpents,  in  which  the  evil 
councillors  of  the  king’s  ancestor  are  punished."  In  the  Vision  of 
the  Monk  of  Evesham,  told  at  length  by  Matthew  Paris,  the 
sinners  are  torn  by  the  poisonous  fangs  of  monster  snakes." 

A.  Graf,  Roma  neUa  memoria  e  nelle  immaginazioni  del  medio  eto  (Torino, 
1882-83),  II,  364. 

S.  Singer,  op.  cit.,  p.  70. 

“  Studien  iiber  die  Enisle  hung  der  nordischen  GSller-  und  Heldensagen 
(Miinchen,  1889),  p.  482  ff. 

“  Adolf  Ebert,  Allgemeine  Gesckichte  der  Lileralur  des  Miltelalters  im  Abend- 
lande,  i  (Leipzig,  1889),  p.  413. 

“  Marcus  Dods,  Forerunners  of  Dante  (Edinburgh,  1903),  p.  162. 

**  C.  Fritzsche,  Romanische  Forschungen,  il  (1886),  264. 

«/Wd.,iii  (1887),  344  f. 

“  Dods,  op.  cit.,  p.  255. 
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In  the  Italian  prose  romance  Gverino  il  Meschino,  composed  in 
Dante’s  time,  the  giant  Machabeus  is  similarly  tormented  in  the 
abyss  of  Hell.^^  In  the  Vision  of  Tundalus,  of  Irish  origin,  ser¬ 
pents  are  seen  to  torment  the  damned,^*  a  situation  which  recurs 
in  5.  Patrick’s  Purgatory*^  as  also  in  the  Vision  of  Frate  Alberico.®® 
As  is  well  known,  Dante  took  over  the  same  theme,  in  canto 
XXIV  of  his  Inferno,  where  thieves  are  thus  exposed: 

Con  serpi  le  man  dietro  avean  legate 
Quelle  ficcavan  per  li  ren  la  coda 
E’l  capo  ed  eran  dinanzi  aggroppate. 

Sometimes  in  Christian  legends  the  motive  is  used  to  bring 
out  the  severity  of  the  hero’s  penance.  Thus  in  the  Servian  bal¬ 
lads  of  Simeon  the  Foundling,  a  variant  of  the  mediaeval  Grego¬ 
rius  legend,®'  the  hero,  guilty  of  having  unwittingly  lain  with  his 
own  mother,  is  confined,  at  his  own  request,  in  a  dungeon  full  of 
snakes  and  scorpions,  the  key  of  which  is  flung  into  the  Danube. 
He  is  told  that  his  guilt  will  be  expiated  when  it  returns  from  the 
waters.  After  nine  years  a  fish  is  caught  in  the  belly  of  which  the 
key  is  found.  The  abbot  forthwith  goes  to  the  dungeon  and  finds 
Simeon  unharmed.  An  Old  French  poem  relates  the  story  of  a 
repentant  usurer  who,  to  do  penance,  is  locked  up  by  a  hermit 
in  a  prison  filled  with  serpents  and  toads.®^ 

The  theme  is  of  pre-Christian  origin,  having  been  evolved 
from  certain  Old  Testament  passages.  Thus  we  read  in  Isaiah 
(lxvi,  24):  “Vermis  eorum  non  morietur  et  ignis  eorum  non 
extinguetur.”®®  In  Psalm  ci  a  passage  reads:  “Qui  confidunt  in 
te  non  timebunt  colubrum  tortuosum,”  and  Jesus  Sirach  (vii, 
19)  says:  “The  punishment  of  the  godless  is  fire  and  serpents.” 
Elaborating  these  texts,  Prudentius  and  other  hymn-writers  con- 

Alfred  Maury,  Croyances  el  Itgendes  du  moyen  dge  (Paris,  1896),  p.  238. 

Dods,  p.  235;  A.  D’Ancona,  I  precwsori  di  Dante  (Firenze,  1874),  p.  55. 

*•  Dods,  p.  243;  D’Ancona,  op.  cit.,  p.  61;  Fritzsche,  op.  cit.,  iii,  359. 

“*  D’Ancona,  p.  64. 

“  Vuk  StefanoviC  Karadzhi£,  Volkslieder  der  Serben,  libers,  v.  Talvj,  2d  ed. 
(Halle-Leipzig,  1835),  i,  71  ff.;  cf.  J.  C.  Dunlop,  History  of  Prose  Fiction  (Lon¬ 
don,  1896),  II,  223;  Le  Moyen  Age,  XLVi  (1936),  164. 

**  A.  Tobler,  Jahrb.f.  rom.  u.  engl.  Lit.,  vii  (1866),  406  f. 

“  Cf.  also  Mark,  ix,  44. 
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tributed  to  the  wide  popularity  of  the  theme  in  the  early  Middle 
Ages.  It  appears  to  have  reached  Norway  and  Iceland  through 
Anglo-Saxon  England,  no  doubt  in  the  course  of  the  Viking 
period. 

IV 

There  remains  one  feature  in  the  story  of  Gunnar’s  death 
which  would  seem  to  deserve  a  few  remarks:  the  effect  of  his 
playing  on  the  serpents  in  the  pit.  It  is  of  course  impossible  to 
conclude  from  the  silence  of  the  GudriinarhvQt,  the  short  SigurtS 
lay,  and  the  pidreks  Saga  that  it  is  an  innovation  of  relatively 
late  texts.  The  very  fact  that  the  harp  is  not  a  Scandinavian  in¬ 
strument,  but  German,  militates  against  such  an  assumption; 
for  why  should  the  later  Scandinavian  texts  have  introduced  a 
German  feature  of  which  the  German  originals  themselves  knew 
nothing?  It  is  also  significant  that  the  Ragnars  Saga  preferred  to 
drop  it,  a  sure  sign  that  to  the  feelings  of  the  Norsemen  it  was 
an  extraneous  and  disturbing  element.  Gunnar’s  harp  was  there¬ 
fore  most  probably  a  feature  of  the  legend  prior  to  its  migration 
to  the  North.  The  effect  of  music  on  dumb  creation  was  a  com¬ 
monplace  in  mediaeval  literature,  as  I  have  shown  elsewhere.®^ 
To  quote  but  one  example,  the  MHG  Kudrun  sings  of  the  divine 
art  of  Horant: 

390  die  tier  in  dem  walde  ir  weide  liezen  stSn, 
die  wiirme  die  d4  solten  in  dem  grase  gSn, 
die  vische  die  d4  solten  in  dem  w&ge  vliezen, 
die  liezen  ir  geverte. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  Scandinavian  poets  added  noth¬ 
ing  to  the  German  material.  It  is  certain,  for  example,  that  the 
feature  of  the  Oddriinargrdtr,  where  Gunnar’s  harp  calls  Oddrun 
from  a  distance,  is  a  typically  Scandinavian  addition  to,  and 
elaboration  of,  the  older  and  more  simple  tale.  Since  Sophus 
Bugge“  dealt  with  this  motive  with  his  usual  acumen,  it  is  un¬ 
necessary  to  revert  to  it  here. 

Summing  up  our  conclusions,  we  may  say  that  the  theme  of 
the  Snake  Tower  or  Snake  Pit  is  foreign  to  Europe  but  is  a 

“  “The  Legend  of  Amphion,”  The  Classical  Journal,  xxi  (1925),  21-28. 

“  “Harpens  Kraft,”  Arkiv /.  nordisk  filologi,  vii  (1891),  97-141. 
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typical  Oriental  importation  transmitted  to  Central  Europe  by 
oral  diffusion  some  time  during  the  early  Middle  Ages.  In 
Germany  it  was  elaborated,  being  connected  with  the  wide¬ 
spread  theme  of  the  magic  effect  of  music  on  the  animal  world. 
In  this  improved  form  the  complete  story  was  carried  to  Scan¬ 
dinavia,  where  certain  other  picturesque  features  were  added. 
There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  the  eschatological  motive  of  the 
Serpents  in  Hell,  likewise  of  Oriental  origin  but  diffused  through¬ 
out  Europe  thanks  to  the  vogue  of  the  Christian  vision  litera¬ 
ture,  to  have  had  a  part  in  the  development  of  our  theme  in 
Teutonic  Europe. 

Alexander  H.  Krappe 

Washington,  D.  C. 
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Beginning  Swedish,  by  W.  G.  Johnson.  Rock  Island,  Ill.: 

Augustana  Book  Concern,  1939.  Pp.  viii+290.  Price,  $1.50. 

This  book  limits  itself  to  fundamentals.  Much  attention  is 
given  to  the  spoken  language.  Phonetic  transcription  is  em¬ 
ployed  extensively.  The  reading  texts  and  the  vocabulary  used 
are  good,  and  the  exercises  are  ample  and  modern.  There  are  32 
lessons  (of  these,  five  deal  with  sounds,  and  seven  are  review 
lessons  followed  by  realia  in  English,  with  illustrations).  A  map 
is  included. 

Pp.  iii  f.  To  the  students  “who  have  mastered  the  material 
in  Beginning  Swedish,”  Danell’s  Svensk  Ijudldra,  Noreen’s 
voluminous  Vdrt  sprdk,  etc.,  are  recommended  for  reference. 
There  exist  phonologies  and  grammars  in  English  that  are  better 
suited  for  high  school  and  college  students  in  their  further  study 
of  elementary  Swedish. 

§3.  For  the  sound  of  k  in  kdr,  the  spirant  seems  to  be  in¬ 
tended  here,  “like  ch  in  catcA”  (‘t’  not  italicized),  but  the  affri¬ 
cate,  in  §13,  “like  ch  in  church.”  Which  does  the  author  recom¬ 
mend?  The  character  employed,  [?],  is  usable  only  for  the 
spirant. 

§5.  Reference  to  Old  Scandinavian  akr  is  out  of  place  in  an 
elementary  book. — “In  many  compound  words,  the  final  vowel 
remains  somewhat  long  even  when  ‘  is  used  to  indicate  strong 
secondary  stress.”  This  statement  could  be  improved.  Length 
of  the  posterior  vowel  or  consonant  in  the  type  kdrlek,  klassrum 
should  be  indicated  in  transcription.  This  type  is  treated  as  if 
it  were  identical  with  the  type  flicka. — Kanske  and  kdrlek  belong 
to  unlike  accentual  types. 

§7.  Sentence  stress  and  intonation  are  here  discussed,  but 
not  sentence  quantity. 

§8.  The  vowel  [oe]  is  called  a  back  vowel. — “Swedish  vowels 
are  pure  vowels.  .  .  .  Several  of  the  so-called  English  vowels  are 
really  diphthongs.”  The  sole  example  given  is  “mine”;  the  perti¬ 
nent  ‘made,  go,’  etc.,  are  ignored. — The  manner  of  producing  d 
should  be  described  similarly  to  that  of  y.  But  in  learning  to 
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say  y  it  is  better  to  pronounce  i  and  round  the  lips  than  to 
“round  the  lips  and  pronounce  i.” — The  dissimilarity,  not  the 
similarity,  of  the  vowels  of  full  and  ‘full’  should  be  emphasized. 

§9.  “Either  g,  k,  or  sk”  should  read  “g,  k,  and  sk” 

§10.  The  author  says  just  this  about  umlaut:  “A  number  of 
the  Swedish  vowels  are  called  umlauted  or  modified  vowels: 
[then  examples  man,  ung,  fot,  with  the  English  equivalents]. 
Thus  d,  d,  and  y  are  modified  forms  of  a,  o,  and  u.  Notice  that 
there  are  umlaut  vowels  in  English,  too.”  A  clearer  and  fuller 
statement  is  needed. 

§12.  “The  consonants  b,f,  h,  m,  p,  and  v  do  not  differ  greatly 
in  sound  from  the  corresponding  English  consonants.”  Why  say 
“greatly”?  The  author  is  less  exacting  when  (§13)  he  likens  sj  to 
“sh,”  where,  instead,  the  dissimilarity  should  be  stressed. 

§13.  The  pronunciation  of  rti  in  the  type  portion  is  given  as 
r-\-sj. — The  fact  that  sk  has  the  sj  sound  in  the  examples  kanske, 
sdrskild  needs  elucidation. 

§15.  Except  for  r,  the  dentals  and  supradentals  (§16)  do  not 
have  tongue  vibration. 

§16.  The  student  will  not  understand  “assimilation”  of 
sounds. — What  is  gained  by  calling  the  supradentals  “thick” 
sounds?  What  is  a  thick  sound? 

P.  19.  Och  should  here  be  written  [d],  not  [4:].  In  §21  it  is 
written  [4(:)],  although  the  author’s  phonetic  system  has  no 
short  [4]. 

§21.  “Friendly  letters”  should  read  “social  letters.” 

P.  25.  Gack,  archaic,  is  out  of  place  in  a  short  grammar. 

Pp.  26  ff.  Creutz  (««  =  ?),  p.  53,  should  be  included  in  the 
transcription  list  of  proper  nouns. 

P.  34.  Det,  line  4,  is  explained,  but  not  the  similarly  used 
delta,  line  1. 

§25.  About  gender  the  author  says  only  this:  “For  all  practi¬ 
cal  purposes,  Swedish  nouns  are  either  neuter  nouns  or  non¬ 
neuter  nouns.  Since  the  primary  key  to  this  division  is  the  indef¬ 
inite  article,  always  learn  the  indefinite  article  with  the  noun.” 
To  one  who  knows  only  English,  “neuter”  has  a  different 
meaning.  “For  all  practical  purposes”  means  nothing  to  the 
student. 
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§27,  c.  Han,  hon,  herrn,  frun  are  not  on  a  social  level  with 
froken  and  other  titles. 

P.  39.  The  use  of  '  in  the  transliteration  to  indicate  a  not 
primarily  stressed  syllable,  as  in  the  first  syllable  of  lararinna, 
is  bad. 

§29.  “A  Swedish  noun  has  two  numbers,  singular  and 
plural.”  This  is  superfluous. — At  this  point  the  student  does  not 
yet  know  what  “indefinite  singular  and  indefinite  plural”  of  a 
noun  means.  So  with  “indefinite”  and  “definite”  form  of  ad¬ 
jectives,  p.  60.  The  term  “supine,”  §§41,  42,  is  not  clarified  until 
§43,  b. 

§30.  Hjdrtana  is  the  sole  e.xample  given  for  the  definite 
plural  in  -a;  this  word  lacks  (so  Sunden)  or  very  rarely  has  (so 
Linder)  the  definite  plural. — The  generic  use  of  the  definite  form 
of  nouns  is  mentioned  nowhere. 

§31.  This  lesson  contains  too  much. — The  prepositive  article 
should  not  be  presented  until  the  definite  form  of  the  adjective 
is  treated.  The  latter  is  here  used  in  examples,  without  comment. 
Cf.  pennan,  huset,  husen,  given  in  examples  in  §26,  c,  d,  e,  not 
explained  until  §30. — Akademien  (stress?)  is  not  in  the  vocabu¬ 
laries.  So  museum,  §34,  c;  hur,  p.  43. 

P.  46.  In  the  vocabulary,  the  form  herrn  is  given,  without 
comment.  Such  listing  of  irregular  forms  explained  nowhere  in 
the  grammar  text  is  frequent. 

§34.  Jan  in  Jag  gav  Jan  boken  would  be  a  dative,  “func¬ 
tionally”;  not  Jan  in  “till  Jan." — §34,  a.  We  cannot  speak  of 
“possession”  on  the  part  of  inanimate  objects. — §34,  c.  Musei 
is  here  explained,  but  the  forms  museet,  museer  are  nowhere  dis¬ 
cussed. — Nothing  is  said  about  the  employment  of  a  variety  of 
prepositions  in  the  type  taket  pd  huset,  nor  is  mention  made  of 
colloquial  preference  for  this  type  in  place  of  the  genitive,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  case  of  inanimate  objects. — Has  doktorn  is  a 
separate  type. 

§36,  a.  “Only  a  relatively  small  number  of  neuter  nouns 
ending  in  a  vowel  belong  to  the  fourth  declension.”  Swedish  has 
not  many  such,  but  most  of  them  belong  here.  Nothing  is  said 
about  gender  (etc.)  of  the  nouns  in  declensions  2,  3,  and  5. 
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§37,  e.  The  primarily  colloquial  type  fonsterna  for  fdnstren 
should  be  mentioned. 

§38.  The  definite  forms  of  examen,  examina? — “The  names 
of  the  months  have  no  plural  forms.”  This  is  negligible;  more 
important  irregularities  are  omitted. 

§42.  Here  and  in  §46  the  principal  parts  are  defined  as  in¬ 
cluding  the  past  participle;  they  are  so  given  in  the  general 
verb  list,  but  not  in  any  of  the  vocabularies. 

§43.  The  colloquial  type  talte  (for  talade)  should  be  men¬ 
tioned. 

§44,  c.  The  type  gifte  should  be  included  here  and  in  §99,  c. 

§45,  a.  “The  literary  plurals  of  the  verbs  in  this  [the  third] 
conjugation  are  like  those  of  the  other  conjugations.”  Tala:  boa? 

§46.  The  type  bar:  buro  is  illustrated,  but  there  is  no  com¬ 
ment  about  such  vowel  change. 

P.  80,  footnote.  “A  list  of  strong  verbs  with  their  principal 
parts  is  given  in  the  appendix  toward  the  end  of  this  book.”  This 
is  a  most  unconventional  reference. 

§47.  The  irregular  type  gd,  should  not  be  listed  as  a  strong 
verb  paradigm  beside  dricka,  but  in  §51.  No  mention  is  made  of 
its  similarity  to  the  type  bo. 

§49.  Pd  in  Han  hdller  pd  att  arbeta  is  not  a  preposition.  Nor  is 
om  in  tycka  om,  §§52,  e  and  98,  e. — The  unemphatic  use  of  “do” 
in  questions  and  negative  statements  is  overlooked,  although 
such  use  is  far  more  frequent  than  is  its  emphatic  use  in  positive 
and  negative  questions  and  statements. 

§51.  Heta,  leva,  supine  -at,  are  here  listed  as  irregular,  but  not 
ligga:  legal.  The  author  uses  the  term  “strong  verbs”  but  seems 
to  consider  all  strong  verbs  as  being  equally  irregular  (cf.  Eng¬ 
lish).  Cf.  comment  to  §47. — No  mention  is  made  of  verbs  be¬ 
longing  to  more  than  one  conjugation. — §51,  b.  “That  pleases 
me”  does  not  suggest  an  impersonal  original.  Cf.  §76,  d. 

§52,  c.  Jag  har  gjort  del,  nar  du  blir  fardig  is  impossible. 

§56.  The  type  bid,  for  blda,  is  overlooked;  cf.  §89,  Allas 
bocker  dr  bid. 

§57.  “An  adjective  is  definite  when  it  modifies  attributively 
a  definite  noun.”  This  is  unsalutary  brachylogy. — §57,  a.  The 
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type  hela  {halva,  sjalva)  boken  is  here  and  in  §31,  without  com¬ 
ment,  mixed  in  with  the  type  hogra  sidan. — §57,  f.  “The  definite 
adjective  is  also  used  in  such  cases  as  these.”  Then  follow  ex¬ 
amples,  without  comment  as  to  what  the  types  consist  of  {din 
nya  bok,  lille  Gbsta,  etc.).  Cf.  §25,  b.  How  many  students  will  or 
can  analyze  such  examples? — Stora  in  tvd  stora  gossar  is  not  defi¬ 
nite. 

§58.  No  distinction  is  made  between  verbs  always  reflexive 
(as,  misstaga  sig)  and  those  that  may  also  be  non-reflexive  (as, 
erinra,  erinra  sig). 

§59,  c.  “May  take”  should  read  “takes.” — §59,  d.  “The  su¬ 
perlative  is  generally  used  in  comparing  two.”  In  the  examples  it 
is  said  to  refer  to  “one  of  three  or  more.” 

§60.  Mer{a),  mest  may,  in  addition,  be  used  with  any  adjec¬ 
tive. 

§62.  The  type  allra  minst  is  noted  (through  an  example, 
only),  but  not  the  type  alU  mindre. 

§63.  It  should  be  stated  that  the  predicate  superlative  is 
uninflected.  Only  examples  are  given. — §63,  a.  We  are  told  in 
(a)  that  the  e  form  of  the  superlative  is  used  “if  den,  del,  de  or  a 
possessive  or  a  demonstrative  adjective  precedes.”  In  the  similar 
statement  in  (b),  “a”  is  omitted  before  “demonstrative.”  Does 
“possessive”  include  the  types  min  and  gossens?  The  types 
baste  van,  aldsta  dottern  are  omitted. — §63,  e.  The  absence  of  the 
postpositive  article  when  the  superlative  is  used  absolutely, 
should  be  commented  on;  the  mere  giving  of  an  example  is  not 
enough.  The  absolute  use  of  the  comparative  is  not  mentioned. 

§68.  It  should  be  stated  that  dess  is  less  used  than  the  Eng¬ 
lish  “its,”  and  never  colloquially.  The  example  huset  dr  dess  is 
impossible. 

§69,  c  and  f.  It  should  be  stated  that  den  hdr,  den  ddr  and  the 
type  denna  stolen  often  occur  in  books  (so  inte,  p.  39;  mor, 
§52,  b;  etc.);  also  that  the  type  denna  stol  is  non-colloquial. — 
§69,  h.  Unintelligible,  due  to  typographical  error. 

§70.  This  deals  with  demonstratives,  but  in  two  of  the  four 
examples  de/  =  “it.” 

§73.  “Most  of  the  interrogatives  are  either  adjectives  or 
pronouns.”  This  is  ambiguous. — The  example  with  the  adverb 
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hur  is  irrelevant  (similarly,  §78,  b). — Vilkendera  by  no  means 
always  refers  to  one  of  two  (so  ndgondera,  §89). — §73,  h.  Som 
is  also  added  when  an  interrogative  adjective  is  used. 

§75.  The  colloquial  varann  should  be  mentioned. 

§77.  In  the  example  Vad  {som)  jag  tycker  om  dr  hans  vdn- 
lighet,  the  pronoun  vad  is  not  the  subject;  cf.  (d). — §77,  e.  “A 
relative  is  often  omitted.”  Restrictions? 

§79,  f.  That  bdda  often  means  ‘two,’  and  under  what  con¬ 
ditions,  is  not  mentioned. 

§95.  “The  past  tense  of  all  fd  is  used  with  the  infinitives 
kora,  se,  and  vela  to  express  perception  at  a  definite  time.”  Any 
tense,  and  also  the  infinitive,  may  be  used.  The  function  of  fd 
here  is  to  denote  the  beginning  of  the  action. 

§96.  Does  lorde  have  past  meaning  (cf .  general  vocabulary)  ? 
No  examples  are  given. 

Pp.  201  f.  Emedan  and  dter  should  be  labelled  ‘non-collo- 
quial.’ 

P.  214,  lines  Ilf.  The  construction  of  a  preposition  with  att 
and  a  finite  form  of  the  verb,  frequent  in  Swedish  but  rare  in 
English,  is  nowhere  discussed. — In  line  28,  jo  is  not  used  “in 
answer  to  negative  question”  (see  vocabulary). 

P.  227.  Aven  is  here  incorrectly  rendered  “even.” 

§103.  “Frequently  an  x-passive  is  used  to  denote  reciprocal 
action.”  This  is  incorrect.  The  verbs  in  question  are  deponents, 
which  are  discussed  in  §104. 

§104.  No  distinction  is  made  between  exclusively  active  j 
verbs  that  have  no  active  forms  and  verbs  that  have  active  as 
well  as  X  forms  (the  latter  usually  also  with  passive  meaning). — 
The  list  of  the  “most  important”  deponents  omits  finnas  (cf. 
§76,  e)  and  others  fully  as  important  as  are  fattas  and  brds  pd. 

§105,  b.  It  is  not  stated  what  may  separate  the  components 
of  separable  verbs. — The  author’s  types  (b)  and  (c)  are  one  and 
the  same  basic  type,  as  against  (a).  But  the  type  tycka  om,  never 
omtycka,  but  always  p.p.  omtyckt,  is  not  mentioned.  Cf.  comment 
to  §49. 

§§107,  108.  The  treatment  of  the  subjunctive  leaves  an  un¬ 
clear  impression. 

Pp.  258  £F.  In  the  verb  list,  five  second  conjugation  verbs  of 
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the  type  leva:  levat  are  ascribed  to  the  first  conjugation.  Why  not 
then  also  ligga:  legal?  What  of  gd:  gdtt? — Omitted  are  skola,  md, 
mdste,  hava,  while  kunna,  vilja,  bora,  (tora)  are  listed.  The  list 
of  “most  important”  strong  verbs  includes  gnida,  kliva,  klyva, 
nypa,  snyta,  tjuta  but  not  vara,  bryta,  fbrnimtna,  strida,  not  to 
mention  others.  Njuta,  (tora)  are  in  the  wrong  place. 

Swedish-English  Vocabulary.  Separable  verbs  are  not  en¬ 
tered  uniformly.  Onsdag  is  in  the  wrong  place.  En  halv,  som  heist 
are  listed  independently  under  H. 

English-Swedish  Vocabulary.  “Country,  every,  Mr.”  are  in 
the  wrong  place.  “At  last,  (the  latter),”  etc.,  are  listed  inde¬ 
pendently  under  “L,”  etc.  “Seems”  should  be  “seem.” 

Index.  There  are  various  omissions  and  other  inequalities. 

Typographically  the  book  could  be  better  (pp.  115  f.,  142, 
149,  265,  270  (kora),  285  (“at  once”),  §96,  etc.  The  author’s 
name  is  not  on  the  back  of  the  volume. 

Here  have  been  listed  the  more  important  of  the  comments 
which  a  reading  of  this  book  has  suggested.  It  is  hoped  that 
Beginning  Swedish  will  be  carefully  revised,  so  that  it  can  more 
confidently  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  students. 

Axel  Louis  Elmquist 


University  of  Nebraska 


CORRESPONDENCE 


To  the  Editor: 

During  my  absence  on  leave  last  spring  you  published  a 
letter  by  Professor  A.  E.  Zucker  in  which  he  challenged  the  view 
of  Julius  Bab’s  Ibsen  criticism  set  forth  by  Professor  C.  E.  W.  L. 
Dahlstrom  and  myself  in  an  Ibsen-Strindberg  article  of  last 
year  {Scandinavian  Studies  and  Notes,  May,  1938,  p.  60).  A  copy 
of  this  letter  which  reached  me  on  my  way  to  Germany, 
prompted  further  research  on  the  point  at  issue,  especially  since 
this  could  then  be  undertaken  on  the  very  ground  where  Mr. 
Bab  came  to  that  change  of  conviction  which  Professor  Zucker 
questions. 

From  the  evidence  we  are  prepared  not  only  to  substantiate 
our  original  position,  but  to  extend  its  force  and  range.  It  now 
appears  unquestionable  that  early  in  our  century  the  German 
critics,  Mr.  Bab  included,  were  veritably  idolatrous  in  their 
appraisals  of  Ibsen,  and  that  their  idolatry  focused  upon  those 
very  “Gesellschaftsstucke”  against  which  within  a  decade  they 
began  leveling  charges  of  tendenciousness  and  moralizing.  In 
Mr.  Bab’s  writings  these  charges  grew  increasingly  frequent. 
Less  and  less  did  he  write  “with  great  enthusiasm  on  the  poetic 
quality  of  Ibsen’s  art,”  and  more  and  more  did  he  restrict  his 
praise  to  the  three  great  works  of  the  first  period,  especially  to 
Peer  Gynt.  For  those  who  may  wish  to  examine  the  evidence  for 
themselves  I  present  these  notable  items  from  the  bibliography 
of  Julius  Bab’s  works: 

“Ibsens  Unsterblichkeit.”  Schaubtihne,  Berlin,  Jahrg.  2, 
(1906),  S.  703-708. 

“Das  Ibsen-Problem.”  Die  Nette  Deutsche  Rundschau,  Jahrg. 
21,  (1910),  S.  1447-53. 

“Ibsen.”  Die  Gegenworl,  Jahrg.  1912,  Nr.  1,  S.  5-8  (A  revised 
version  of  the  “Neue  Rundschau”  article,  which  reappeared 
later  as  the  first  section  in  the  book,  Neue  Wege  zum  Drama, 
Oesterheld  u.  Co.,  Berlin). 

Der  Mensch  auf  der  Biihne.  Eine  Dramaturgie  fur  Schau- 
spieler.  Achtes  Heft. — Durch  das  Drama  der  Franzosen  und  Ibsen. 
Oesterheld  u.  Co.  Verlag,  Berlin,  1923,  S.  245-78. 

Respectfully  yours, 

C.  N.  Wenger 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


A  new  book  for  the  study  of  Norwegian  is  announced  for 
publication  during  February  in  the  1940  catalog  of  F.  S.  Crofts  & 
Co.  of  New  York  City.  It  is  Reading  Norwegian,  by  Professor 
Einar  I.  Haugen  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  The  publish¬ 
er’s  statement  reads:  “A  series  of  fairy  tales,  short  stories,  es¬ 
says  and  one  short  novel,  covering  various  aspects  of  Norwegian 
life  in  a  pleasant  and  illuminating  manner.  For  the  use  of  stu¬ 
dents  who  have  acquired  the  elements  of  Norwegian  grammar 
and  vocabulary,  this  book  introduces  new  words  chosen  for  their 
value  and  effectiveness  in  the  reading  of  general  literary  Nor¬ 
wegian.  Complete  vocabulary,  with  a  special  section  listing  new 
words  according  to  the  readings  in  which  they  first  occur.” 

In  preparing  this  book  as  a  companion  volume  to  his  Begin¬ 
ning  Norwegian,  issued  in  1937  by  the  same  publisher,  Professor 
Haugen  has  done  good  work  in  furtherance  of  the  study  of 
Norwegian. 

A.  L.  E. 
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SIGVAT  THORDSON  AND  HIS  POETRY 


There  is  no  saga  about  Sigvat  as  there  is  about  so  many 
other  Icelandic  skalds;  possibly,  because  of  his  undistinguished 
birth  and  his  comparatively  uneventful  life.  The  little  we  know 
about  him  is  intimately  interwoven  with  the  history  of  the  royal 
house  of  Norway  which  he  served  so  devotedly,  and  this  little  is 
not  very  specific  about  the  man. 

His  father,  Thord,  surnamed  Sigvaldaskald  (i.e.,  the  poet  of 
Sigvaldi)  was  an  Icelander  of  unknown  parentage  who  had  long 
been  with  Earl  Sigvaldi,  leader  of  the  Jomsvikings,  that  famous 
band  of  freebooters  of  the  Baltic;  so  most  likely  he  was  a  man  of 
warlike  proclivities  himself.  Then  he  had  served  Sigvaldi’s 
brother,  Thorkell  the  Tall,  the  most  powerful  of  Danish  earls  in 
his  time,  and,  after  his  fall,  had  taken  to  trading  and  travelling 
widely.  On  one  of  his  journeys,  somewhere  in  the  Western  Is¬ 
lands  of  Great  Britain,  he  encountered  the  royal  scion  Olaf 
Haraldsson,  later  called  Olaf  the  Saint,  then  on  one  of  his  numer¬ 
ous  raiding  expeditions,  and  became  his  devoted  man. 

Not  a  line  of  Thord’s  poetry  has  come  down  to  us;  but  both 
his  poetic  gift  and  his  capacity  for  great  loyalty  were  transmit¬ 
ted  in  rich  measure  to  his  son,  Sigvat,  of  whom,  as  it  happens,  we 
have  more  stanzas  than  of  any  other  skald.  The  historian  Snorri 
says  that  his  ability  soon  manifested  itself,  and  that  when  ma¬ 
ture  he  improvised  poetry  as  fast  as  other  people  talked.  And  no 
doubt  he  is  right  because  such  a  decided  gift  is  likely  to  manifest 
itself  early — think  of  Goethe,  of  Pope.  According  to  another 
source,  to  be  sure,  he  does  not  seem  to  have  ‘lisped  in  numbers’; 
he  seems,  in  fact,  to  have  been  anything  but  precocious.  To  ac¬ 
count  for  his  later  extraordinary  gift  of  improvisation,  a  rather 
silly  legend  has  it  that  once  when  fishing  through  the  ice  of  the 
lake  near  which  he  was  fostered  in  southern  Iceland,  the  boy 
caught  an  unusually  large  fish  and  on  the  advice  of  a  Norwegian 
who  was  present,  ate  its  head,  “for  in  the  head  resides  an  animal’s 
wisdom” — whence  Sigvat’s  discerning  mind  and  poetic  talent! 

When  ‘nearly  grown’  he  left  Iceland  for  Norway  with  a  com¬ 
pany  of  merchants  and  landed  in  Throndhjem  just  after  Olaf  had 
come  to  the  land  to  regain  his  kingdom,  then  under  unpopular 
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Danish  overlordship.  This  was  in  1015  A.D.,  and  since  the  age  of 
18  years  was  in  those  times  counted  full  manhood,  we  infer  that 
Sigvat  was  born  toward  the  end  of  the  tenth  century.  Learning 
that  his  father  was  there,  in  the  company  of  the  king,  he  at  once 
rejoined  him.  Sigvat  had  composed  a  poem  of  praise  about  Olaf 
and  asked  leave  to  recite  it  to  him.  This,  the  king,  himself  a 
young  man,  refused,  saying  that  he  neither  cared  to  have  poems 
made  about  him  nor,  for  that  matter,  understood  skaldic  poetry. 
Nothing  daunted,  Sigvat  won  his  ear  by  the  following  stanza: 
Hearken  my  song,  sinker- 
of-sailhorses,*  for  greatly 
skilled  at  the  skein  am  I — 
a  skald  you  must  have — of  verses; 
and  even  if  thou,  ruler 
of  all  Norway,  hast  ever 
scorned  and  scoffed  at  other 
skalds,  yet  shall  I  praise  thee. 

Then,  probably  after  hearing  him  finish  the  recitation  of  his 
poem,  the  king  gave  him  a  gold  ring  and  invited  him  to  become 
a  member  of  his  hir'd  (body-guard) — a  great  honor  for  one  so 
very  young.  The  poem  is  known  as  Vikingavisur  (‘Viking 
Verses’)  and  celebrates  fifteen  of  Olaf’s  battles  in  as  many, 
rather  wooden,  stanzas. 

With  regard  to  the  king’s  remarkable  answer  to  Sigvat’s 
request  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  missionary  king  prob¬ 
ably  was  suspicious  of  the  skaldic  art,  which,  before  Sigvat,  had 
leaned  heavily  on  heathen  myths  for  its  kennings.  In  fact,  all 
alliterative  art — ‘Othin’s  mead’ — was  regarded  as  essentially 
‘heathen’  till  it  was  shown  to  be  capable  of  dealing  with  Chris¬ 
tian  subjects  as  well.  The  king’s  unwillingness  ‘to  have  poems 
made  about  him’  is  not  necessarily  indicative  of  modesty:  all 
such  performances  looked  toward  a  reward;  and  to  be  praised 
by  an  unknown,  and  possibly  inferior,  poet  was  an  insult,  rather 

*  I.e.,  ‘of  ships.’  This  kenning  for  ‘sea-king’  is  peculiarly  appropriate  here 
because  Olaf,  soon  after  his  advent  in  Norway,  sank  the  ship  of  his  rival,  Earl 
Hakon  Eriksson,  by  upsetting  it  with  a  hawser  stretched  under  it  from  both 
sides  {Heimskringla,  Olafssaga  helga — in  the  following  referred  to  as  O.H, — 
chap.  40). 
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than  an  honor!  As  time  wore  on,  Olaf  not  only  surrounded  him¬ 
self  with  skalds  but,  like  some  of  his  successors  and  like  other 
medieval  lords,  himself  tried  his  hand  at  it. 

The  first  years  of  Olaf’s  reign  were  stormy,  as  they  were 
bound  to  be  for  a  king  ambitious  to  rule  the  whole  of  a  country 
which  had  lapsed  into  a  provincial  domain,  with  many  semi¬ 
independent  chieftains  owing  allegiance  to  a  foreign  power. 
Moreover,  Olaf  took  up  with  burning  zeal  what  he  regarded  as 
his  life  task,  the  thorough  Christianization  of  Norway,  which 
alone  was  sufficient  to  set  most  of  the  conservative  leaders 
against  him.  Sigvat  soon  had  the  opportunity  to  stand  by  his 
lord  in  battle.  Thus  he  took  part  in  the  naval  engagement  off 
Nesiar  (1016?),  when  Olaf  fought  successfully  against  the 
superior  forces  of  Earl  Svein,  and  “in  the  summer  immediately 
following  it,  composed  the  poem  which  is  called  Nesjarvisur."^ 
But,  though  irreproachable  in  form,  it  still  contains  disappoint¬ 
ingly  few  personal,  concrete  touches  beside  the  usual  vague 
battle  descriptions  in  skaldic  fashion. 

More  congenial,  no  doubt,  Sigvat  found  it  to  employ  his 
gifts  as  a  man  of  peace.  The  king,  as  well  as  others,  discovered 
that  he  was  a  counsellor  of  discretion  and  sterling  character, 
who  could  be  used  in  delicate  diplomatic  missions.  Occasion  soon 
arose. 

The  district  between  Norway  and  Sweden  had  always  been 
a  bone  of  contention  between  the  two  countries.  The  border 
feud  had  flared  up  anew  after  Olaf’s  regaining  of  Norway.  In¬ 
cursions  were  made  from  both  sides,  until  the  urgent  demand 
arose  that  there  should  be  made  an  end  of  it.  The  best  inter¬ 
mediary  appeared  to  be  Reynold  (Rggnvald),  Earl  of  West  Got¬ 
land,  the  Swedish  district  contiguous  to  that  region,  who  was 
married  to  one  of  Olaf’s  kinswomen  and  was  his  personal  friend 
besides.  To  confirm  peace  between  Norway  and  Sweden  and, 
we  surmise,  to  establish  Olaf  more  firmly,  it  was  decided  to  ask 
for  him  the  hand  of  IngigertS,  the  daughter  of  the  Swedish  king. 

In  the  company  of  the  high  official  at  the  Norwegian  court 
who  headed  this  important  mission,  rode  the  young  poet — as  an 
attach^,  we  would  say  now.  The  spirited  ‘occasional’  verses 

*  O.H.,  chap.  49. 
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composed  by  him  on  this,  and  a  later,  journey  to  Sweden  he 
collected  afterwards  under  the  title  of  Ausirfararvisur  (‘Verses 
on  a  Journey  to  the  East’).  They  comprise  some  of  his  best 
work,  vivid  with  the  feelings  and  experiences  of  the  moment, 
with  a  definite  sensitiveness  to  the  moods  of  nature,  and  with  a 
healthy  sense  of  well-being  and  humor.  For  the  setting  we  follow 
Snorri’s  narrative*  in  which  they  are  embedded;  though  the 
matter  is  told  differently,  and  perhaps  more  reliably,  but  not  so 
well,  in  other  sources.  The  stanzas  are  here  translated  in  full, 
and  in  the  exact  meter  of  the  original  (drdttkvcett). 

“As  they  approached  Gotland  he  spoke  these  verses: 

Light  my  mind  was,  outside, 
and  mirthful,  when  on  firth-ways 
with  our  glorious  king,  the  stormy 
gales  did  shake  our  sailships: 
in  glee,  swiftly,  our  sea-steeds 
o’er  the  sounds  of  Lister  bounded 
at  will,  with  the  wind  bellying 
the  wings  of  heeling  keel-birds.* 

Tented,  in  time  of  summer, 
and  tethered,  our  sea-wethers* 
at  anchor  rode,  floating 
before  the  good  land’s  shore-line: 
but  now,  in  fall,  when  on  rollers 
Raefil’s-horses®  are  coursing, 

I,  wretch,  must  ride  to  Sweden, 
sans  rest,  as  the  king  requested. 

“and  when  twilight  fell: 

On  the  long  road  hastens,  hungry, 
my  horse  at  twilight,  coursing, — 
the  stars  stream  out — forward, 

•  O.H.,  chap.  68  f. 

♦  A  kenning  for  ‘ship.’  Awnings  were  stretched  at  night,  to  sleep  under, 
when  the  ships  rode  at  anchor. 

*  Kenning  for  ‘ship’:  toward  winter,  the  ships  were  drawn  on  rollers  into 
sheds.  Refil  is  a  mythical  sea-king. 
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the  straw  scenting,  to  our  quarters. 

Through  brooks  splashing,  my  black  steed 
bears  me  swiftly  and  warily, 
at  wane  of  day,  far  from  Daneland, 
in  a  ditch  though  he  stumbled,  pitching. 

“They  entered  the  town  of  Skara,  where  Earl  Reynold  resided, 
and  the  poet  said: 

Readily  will  look  the  ladies 
and  lasses,  as  we  are  passing 
by  the  road,  on  the  dust  of  our  riding 
fast,  up  to  Reynold’s  castle. 

Let  us  spur  to  speed  our  horses, 
sprightly,  so  that  maidens  high-born 
and  fair,  from  the  hall  may  hear  us 
whisk  by  as  we  gallop  briskly.” 

Negotiations  were  then  carried  on  from  Skara,  and  at  the 
residence  of  the  Swedish  king,  but  nothing  availed  against  the 
stubborn  personal  opposition  of  that  ruler,  for  he  hated  Olaf 
with  an  abiding  hatred.  In  the  end  he  was  compelled  by  his 
freeholders  to  conclude  peace  with  Olaf  and  to  pledge  him  his 
daughter’s  hand.  No  sooner  had  they  dispersed,  however,  than 
he  went  back  on  his  promises  and,  instead,  married  her  against 
her  wishes  to  a  Russian  prince.  This  left  Olaf  in  the  most  embar¬ 
rassing  predicament  of  waiting  in  state  for  his  bride  at  the 
border — in  vain.  A  war  of  revenge  is  considered;  but  cooler 
heads  prevail,  and  Sigvat  (then  barely  twenty-one!)  is  sent  with 
two  companions  to  Skara,  to  discover  whether  treachery  on  the 
part  of  Earl  Reynold  is  responsible  for  this  dire  affront;  also, 
perhaps,  to  see  what  can  be  done  to  save  the  situation  for  Olaf. 
Sigvat  sets  out  in  the  late  fall  of  the  year  1018  from  Borg  (the 
present  Sarpsborg),  founded  by  King  Olaf  as  a  border  strong¬ 
hold. 

“Then  they  journeyed  east  to  Eid  and  were  ferried  over  the 
river  on  a  miserable  small  boat,  and  just  managed  to  get  across. 
Sigvat  spoke  this  verse; 

The  crazy  ferry  carried 
me  clear  to  Eid,  fearful — 
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top-heavy,  it  near  tipped  me — 
to  turn  back  from  errand. 

Ne’er  carried  me  of  coracles — 
curses  on  it — a  worse  one; 
nor  was  e’er  seen  sorrier 
sea-buck:®  I  was  lucky! 

“Then  they  journeyed  through  the  Eid  Forest.'^  Sigvat  spoke 
this  verse: 

Well  you  may  know,  unwilling 
and  weary  we  trudged  thirteen 
miles  from  Eid,  nor  idled, 
onward,  with  much  hardship: 

I  swear,  blisters  and  sores  were 
on  the  soles  of  us  strollers 
as  fared  through  the  Eid  Forest’s 
fastness  the  king’s  men  hastily. 

“Then  they  journeyed  through  Gotland  and  in  the  evening  came 
to  the  farm  which  is  called  Hof.  There  the  doors  were  barred  so 
they  couldn’t  get  in.  The  people  of  the  house  said  that  it  was 
‘holy’  there,  and  so  they  left  that  place.  Sigvat  spoke  this  verse: 

At  dark  to  Hof  we  drifted. 

The  door  was  barred;  so  before  it 
I  stood,  knocking,  and  steadfast 
stuck  in  my  nose,  pluckily. 

Gruffly  answer  they  gave  us: 

“Get  you  gone!”  and  threatened 

*  Kenning  for  ‘boat.’ 

^  For  those  familiar  with  Scandinavian  geography  it  should  be  said  that 
Snorri  for  once  seems  confused  about  their  itinerary.  There  are  only  two  rivers 
between  Sarpsborg  and  Skara  requiring  a  ferry,  viz.  Glommen  (flowing  past 
Sarpsborg)  and  the  Gotaelv— both  deep  and  swift.  The  words  of  the  poet: 
“fearful  to  turn  back  from  errand’’  {dtiumk  aplrhvarf)  suggest  that  it  was  Glom¬ 
men  from  which  he  hated  to  return  ignominiously  at  the  very  outset;  this  he 
would  have  had  to  if  they  had  upset.  Once  the  travellers  were  across  the  Gotaelv, 
however,  they  had  their  difliculties  behind  them,  for  they  were  then  in  the  smil¬ 
ing  plain  south  of  Veneren  and  not  far  from  Skara.  The  Eid  Forest  referred  to 
cannot  possibly  be  the  great  forest  between  Norwegian  Viken  and  Swedish 
Varmland. 
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us  all:  ’t  was  heathen-holy. 

To  Hell  with  all  those  fellows! 

“Then  he  came  to  another  farm.  There  the  woman  of  the  house 
stood  in  the  door  and  forbade  them  to  come  in,  saying  they  had 
the  sacrifice  to  the  elves  inside.  Sigvat  spoke  this  verse: 

“Wroth  with  you  will  be  Othin, 
wretch,”  said  a  witch-wife, 

“for  we  are  heathen,  if  hither 
here  in  you  dare,  I  fear  me. 

“Also,”  the  ill-favored  beldame 
added,  she  who  forbade  me 
foot  to  set  in,  the  slattern, 

“sacred  to  elves  we  are  making.”* 

“The  following  evening  he  came  to  three  farmers  for  entertain¬ 
ment,  and  each  one  was  called  Oliver  (Qlver),  and  they  all  drove 
him  away.  Sigvat  spoke  this  verse: 

Moreover,  now  three  knavish 
namesakes — not  much  fame  they 
gained  thereby — against  me 
gruflBy  turned,  the  roughnecks! 

I  fear  that  from  their  doorsteps 
forthwith  all  the  worthless 
fierce  fellows  hight  Oliver* 
th’  unfriended  will  drive,  untenderly. 

“They  went  on,  that  evening,  and  came  to  a  fourth  farmer,  who 
was  said  to  be  the  most  considerable  man  in  that  neighborhood. 
He  drove  them  away.  Sigvat  spoke  these  verses: 

•  Sacrificial  feasts  dedicated  to  the  elves  (alfar),  the  alfabldt,  took  place  on 
a  certain  day  in  late  fall,  in  the  separate  farmsteads.  Neither  the  purpose  and 
the  extent  of  the  rite  nor  the  details  of  it  are  known.  It  has  been  surmised, 
though,  that  the  alfar  were  the  souls  of  the  departed  and  that  the  feast  was  a 
kind  of  ancestor  worship;  at  which,  of  course,  strangers  and  especially  Christians, 
would  not  be  welcome.  Cf.  Acta  Phil.  Scand.  VII,  169  f. 

•  The  most  probable  etymology  of  Qlver  is  *aluu'ihaz  ‘guardian,  or  priest, 
of  a  fane.’  Possibly,  there  is  an  ironic  allusion  to  the  nearly  homonymous 
Qlv(Brr  ‘hospitable.’  Cf.  loc.  cit.,  p.  175. 
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Again,  to  find  a  spender- 
of-gold,*°  as  all  had  told  me 
the  fellow  was,  we  rallied, 
for  food  and  other  good  things: 
through  a  door’s  chink  the  boorish 
churl  but  eyed  us,  surly: 

If  best  you  call  him — Christ!  then 
curses  be  on  the  worst  one! 

Ay,  we  missed  in  the  Eastlands 
beyond  the  Eid-woods,  fondly 
the  ale  that  had  all  had 
on  Astas’s”  farm,  without  asking, 
and  Saxe’s  warm  words  of 
welcome:  the  churlish  fellows! 

Four  times  was  I  turned  out 
by  tight-fisted  blighters! 

“But  when  they  arrived  at  Earl  Reynold’s,  he  said  that  they 
had  had  a  hard  journey.  Sigvat  spoke  these  verses: 

On  our  hands  had  we,  friends,  now 
a  hard  task,  when  asked  us 
the  sea-king-of-the-Sognings‘* 
to  proceed  to  the  lord  of  Sweden: 
ordered  us  the  folk-warder 
word  to  bear  out  of  Fjord-land; 
nor  have  we  spared  us  hardships 
heavy,  nor  moil  and  toiling. 

Weary  were  we  from  tiring 

ways — I  sing  the  earl’s  praises — 

and  endless  paths  through  the  Eith  woods, 

eastward  to  the  feasting; 

nor  do  you  think  us  thankful 

Kenning  for  ‘(generous)  man.’  They  are  told  to  go  to  still  another  farmer. 

“  Asta  was  the  mother  of  Olaf  the  Saint;  so  the  reference  seems  to  be  to 
the  king’s  hospitality.  We  do  not  know  who  Saxe  is  (or  the  son  of  Saxe,  as  the 
original  has  it);  but  possibly  he  is  the  man  to  whom  Sigvat  had  been  recom¬ 
mended  for  accommodations  but  whom  he  had  missed. 

“  I.e.,  Olaf,  as  King  of  Norway. 
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when  thrust  us  the  blustering 
dolts  from  their  doors  with  scolding, 
the  dastards,  on  our  way  to  the  castle !“ 

“Earl  Reynold  gave  Sigvat  a  golden  ring.  A  woman  said  that  he 
had  gone  to  some  purpose,  with  those  black  eyes  of  his.  Sigvat 
spoke  this  verse: 

This  band,  my  bonny  Icelandic 
black  eyes  through  the  trackless 
forest  wastes  from  the  westward, 
wench,  led  to  these  benches; 
and,  over  steep  rocks  stepping, 
these  sturdy  feet,  unerring 
have  trod,  tender  maiden, 
till  we  came  to  this  village. 

“But  when  Sigvat  returned  to  King  Olaf  at  Christmas  time  and 
entered  his  hall,  he  looked  about  him  at  the  walls  and  spoke  this 
verse: 

The  king’s  hall  is  hung  with 
helmets,  and  eke  with  the  mailcoats 
of  hird-men  back  from  harrying — 
both  the  hall  and  the  wall-posts: 
no  better  found,  nor  fitter 
furnishings  than  those  byrnies, 
a  king,  nor  comlier  hangings 
could  find:  thy  hall  is  goodly! 

“Then  he  spoke  about  his  journey  and  spoke  this  verse: 

Let  the  bird  give  hearing 
how,  wielder-of-power, 
out  of  word-hoard,*^  of  hardships 
rehearsed  are  these  verses. 

From  the  swan’s-road*®  to  Sweden 
set  I  out,  and  little 

“  Reynold’s:  the  rustics  who  had  refused  to  entertain  Figvat  evidently 
were  his  retainers. 

**  Kenning  for  ‘mind’  (used  here  by  the  Translator). 

“  Kenning  for  ‘sea.’ 
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rest  had  I,  when  riding,  I 

restlessly,  to  eastward. 

“But  when  he  addressed  the  king,  he  spoke  these  verses: 

I  clung  fast,  sir  King,  when 
I  came  at  last  to  famous 
Earl  Reynold,  to  my  errands 
all,  thy  words  recalling: 
on  his  demesne  and  manor 
many  a  time  with  thy  thane  I 
held  converse:  he  is  beholden 
wholly  to  thee,  Olaf. 

Thou  shalt,  said  he,  shelter 
and  shield  them  who,  wielder 
of  Norway’s  power,  come  near  you 
now,  sent  by  Earl  Reynold; 
likewise  he,  belike  if, 

Lister’s  king,  to  eastward 

o’er  the  main,  at  thy  commanding, 

thy  men  shall  fare  to  Reynold. 

Thy  false  friends  elsewhere, 
folkwarder,  aye  spoke  of 
turning  traitor  to  Norway, 
as  the  trothless  Eric’s  kin“  urged  them. 

I  tell  the  truth:  thou  couldst  not 
retain  the  land  which  from  Swain  thou 
didst  take,  if  so  forsook  thee 
the  son  of  Ulv,^’  for  money 

The  son  of  Ulv,  King  Olaf, 
aye  said  that  he  was  ready 
for  peace  to  meet  thee  midway, 
mighty  one,  with  troth  plighted: 

mayhap  to  settle  matters,  | 

I.e.,  King  Olaf  of  Sweden.  | 

Reynold. 

Not  in  the  original  but,  of  course,  implied. 
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if  minded  you  were,  and  inclined  to 

forgive  and  forget,  forever, 

all  grievances,  foe-of-the-thief-clan.‘® 

“And  he  assured  the  king  about  Reynold’s  loyalty  in  this 
verse: 

Fast  shalt,  hero,  hold  to 
him,  and  shoulder  to  shoulder 
stand;  for  to  aid  thee,  always 
doth  Earl  Reynold  bestir  him. 

Works  the  earl  unwearied 
alway,  fighting  for  thy  rights,  sire: 
thy  best  friend  he  aye  in  Eastland 
and  ally,  by  the  salt  sea.” 

Sigvat  had  been  well  received  by  Reynold,  and  while  at  his 
court,  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  Astrid,  the  beautiful  and 
gifted  illegitimate  daughter  of  the  Swedish  king  with  a  Wendish 
princess.  Putting  their  heads  together,  Reynold,  his  shrewd 
wife,  and  Sigvat  hit  upon  the  idea  that  she  would  be  a  suitable 
wife  for  Olaf.  And  Sigvat  on  his  return  was  able  to  persuade  Olaf 
that  this  union  would  be  to  his  advantage,  besides  being  a  fitting 
revenge  on  the  Swedish  king,  who  had  not  been  asked  for  his 
consent.  The  nuptials  were  celebrated  in  splendor  that  same 
winter.  For  his  services,  Sigvat  was  made  ‘marshal,’*®  one  of  the 
highest  positions  at  court. 

His  resourcefulness  and  devotion  shine  forth  strongly  in  the 
following,  apparently  historical,  incident. 

Astrid  had  no  male  children  by  Olaf,  who,  notwithstanding 
his  later  odor  of  sanctity,  though  not  much  at  variance  with  the 
morality  of  the  times,  had  other  wives.  One  of  these  was  called 
Alfhild,  said  to  have  been  of  great  beauty.  One  night  she  was  to 
give  birth  to  her  child.  Only  a  few  women  were  near;  also  Sigvat 
and  a  priest.  The  mother  was  having  a  difficult  time,  in  fact, 
was  at  death’s  door.  Says  Snorri:  “She  gave  birth  to  a  boy  child, 

*•  An  epithet  frequently  bestowed  on  the  Scandinavian  kings,  as  on  the 
German  emperor,  referring  to  their  obligation  to  maintain  peace  and  order  in 
their  domains. 

Old  Norse  stallari;  which  is  the  equivalent  of  the  Latin  conslabularius, 
French  connilable. 


and  for  some  time  they  did  not  know  if  he  was  alive;  but  when 
the  babe  began  to  breathe — very  weakly — the  priest  asked  Sig- 
vat  to  go  to  the  king  and  tell  him.  He  answered:  “I  don’t  dare 
wake  the  king  on  any  account,  because  he  has  forbidden  any 
and  every  one  to  rouse  him  before  he  awakes  himself.”  The 
priest  answered:  “It  is  imperative  that  the  child  be  baptized, 
because  there  seems  little  likelihood  that  it  will  live.”  Sigvat 
said:  “I  would  advise  that  you  baptize  the  child,  rather  than 
that  I  wake  the  king.  I  shall  be  rebuked  for  it,  but  I  shall  give  it 
a  name.”  The  child  was  baptized  and  called  Magnus.  The  morn¬ 
ing  after,  when  the  king  was  awake  and  clad,  he  was  told  what 
had  been  done.  Then  he  had  Sigvat  called  before  him  and  said 
to  him:  “Why  were  you  so  bold  to  have  my  child  baptized 
before  I  knew  of  it?”  Sigvat  answered:  “Because  I  would  rather 
give  God  two  souls  than  one  to  the  devil.”  The  king  said:  “How 
do  you  make  that  out?”  Sigvat  answered:  “The  child  was  near 
death,  and  its  soul  would  have  been  the  devil’s  if  it  had  died  a 
heathen;  but  now  it  is  God’s.  For  another  matter,  I  knew  that 
even  though  I  drew  your  wrath  down  on  me,  it  would  not  cost 
me  more  than  my  life;  but  if  you  desire  that  I  lose  it  because  of 
this  matter,  then  I  hope  that  my  soul  shall  be  with  God.”  The 
king  said:  “Why  did  you  give  the  boy  the  name  Magnus?  There 
is  no  such  name  among  our  kinfolk.”**  Sigvat  answered:  “I  bap¬ 
tized  him  after  King  Charlemagne,**  for  I  know  that  he  was  the 
greatest  man  in  all  the  world.”  Then  the  king  said:  “A  man  of 
rare  good  fortune  you  are,  Sigvat.  ...”  The  king  was  then  ex¬ 
ceeding  glad  in  mind.  The  boy  grew  up  and  soon  became  a  man 
of  parts.” — He  was  to  succeed  Olaf. 

In  the  comparatively  quiet  years  following  the — temporary 
— pacification  of  Norway,  Sigvat  perhaps  wished  to  see  more  of 
the  world,  and  we  find  him  travelling  in  France  and  England 
(1025-1026).  Evidently  he  was  also  charged  to  find  out  what 
King  Canute  the  Great’s  designs  were  on  Norway — his  forbears 
had  laid  claim  to  it.  And  at  least  one  of  the  stanzas  composed 
during  this  journey  expresses  the  poet’s  concern  about  the  prepa- 

**  The  right  of  baptism  is  the  father’s,  and  the  choice  of  the  name  is  all- 
important,  for  it  cannot  be  changed. 

“  Carolus  Magnus,  the  ideal  ruler  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  epithet  was 
taken  to  be  a  name. 
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rations  that  were  being  made  looking  toward  an  attack  on 
Norway  to  bring  it  again  under  Danish  overlordship.  These 
verses,  collected  by  the  poet  under  the  title  Vestrfararvisur 
(‘Verses  during  a  Western  Journey’)  contain  little  referring  to 
any  personal  experiences,  nor  are  they  notable.  While  being 
entertained  at  the  English  Court  he  had  quite  appropriately 
composed  a  poem — lost  now“* — in  praise  of  Canute,  and  had 
been  rewarded  for  it,  though  rather  meagerly,  he  thinks,  as 
compared  with  his  competitor,  Bessi  Skaldtorfuson.  This,  and 
the  circumstance  that,  for  some  reason  or  other  his  homecoming 
was  delayed  beyond  the  time  agreed  on,  aroused  the  suspicion 
of  King  Olaf;  for  when  Sigvat  on  his  return  briskly  and  con¬ 
fidently  steps  into  the  king’s  hall  with  the  stanza: 

Home  have  I  come  hither, — 
hear  my  words,  oh  ruler, 
and  let  all  men  mark  them — 
your  marshal,  from  his  journey: 
say  to  me,  what  seat  hast  thou, 
sea-king — though  all  thy  hall  is 
lief  to  me  aye,  liege-lord — 
allotted  to  me  ’mongst  thy  warriors? 

the  king  is  at  first  silent,  then  says:  “I  don’t  know  whether  you 
care  to  be  my  marshal  any  longer — haven’t  you  become  King 
Canute’s  man?”  Thereupon  Sigvat  improvises  a  fine  stanza  in 
which  he  indignantly  rejects  the  imputation: 

Canute  did  ask  me  often 
if  I,  ring-giver,  would  be 
loyal  to  him  as  liege-lord 
as  to  light-hearted  Olaf ; 
but  I  to  him  made  answer 
that  ill — and  truth  spoke  I — 
beseemed  it  to  serve  two  kings. 

What  I  said,  many  can  witness.*® 

***  Not  to  be  confused  with  the  elaborate  and  pompous  Knutsdrdpa  com¬ 
posed  by  him  after  Canute’s  death  (1035),  of  which  we  have  considerable 
fragments. 

**  Thus  I  interpret  the  otherwise  rather  insipid  words  of  the  original: 
“at  hand  lie  sufficient  examples  for  every  man.”  Hardly  in  the  sense:  no  man 
can  serve  two  masters  (because  of  mir  saema). 


It  goes  without  saying  that  he  was  restored  in  his  favor  with  the 
king. 

Sigvat  seems  to  have  had  a  genius  for  friendship.  Indeed,  it 
is  the  most  attractive  feature  of  his  character  that  he  made 
stanch  friends  in  all  camps  and  with  men  mutually  hostile,  yet 
managed  to  retain  his  own  and  their  respect — certainly  a  rare 
quality  in  any  time!  Though  devoted  unto  death  to  his  king,  he 
admires  and  is  honored  by  King  Canute,  and  with  high  moral 
courage  does  not  permit  ill  to  be  said  of  Olaf’s  opponents  in 
Norway.  Thus,  he  also  defends  the  memory  of  Erling  Skjalgsson, 
ruler  over  southwestern  Norway,  who  long  was  the  king’s  most 
dangerous  competitor  in  power  and  personality.  Though  having 
sworn  loyalty  to  King  Olaf  he  treacherously  went  back  on  his 
word  but  was  defeated  (1028),  after  fighting  with  remarkable 
bravery,  and  killed.  When  Sigvat  heard  of  his  fall,  he  was  sad- 
dended  and  composed  a  Memorial  Poem  about  him  which  shows 
genuine  feeling  and  admiration  for  his  personal  qualities  and 
genuine  sorrow  over  his  death.  I  have  translated  this  stanza: 

My  drink  drank  I  with  sorrow, 
the  day  they  told  me  the  tiding 
of  Erling’s  fall — ’t  was  at  Yuletide — 
who  Yaeren’s  shorelands  governed. 

The  dear  lord’s  death  doth  make  me 
droop  my  head  in  sadness; 
higher  I  held  it  erstwhile: 
hapless  murder*^  was  that. 

How  much  keener  still  must  have  been  the  poet’s  sorrow  over 
the  death  of  his  so  dearly  beloved  king!  We  do  not  know  whether 
he  accompanied  him  on  his  dramatic  flight  over  the  mountains 
from  his  kingdom  and  to  the  East.  It  does  not  seem  likely,  as 
some  of  the  most  striking  occurrences  in  it  would  surely  have 
elicited  his  ready  poetic  comment.  Nor  was  he  along  when 
Olaf  shortly  after  tried  to  regain  his  kingdom,  and  with  a  motley 
throng  of  loyal  adherents  and  heathen  adventurers  marched 
back  over  the  mountains,  only  to  fall  before  a  powerful  coalition 

**  He  was  slain  after  Olaf  had  given  him  pardon,  much  against  the  will  of 
the  king,  who  knew  that  this  deed  would  still  further  weaken  his  precarious  hold 
on  Norway  by  alienating  many  friends.  {O.H.,  chap.  176). 
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of  his  old  enemies  on  the  plains  of  Stiklestad  (1030).  In  fact,  the 
skald’s,  and  former  marshal’s,  absence  is  noted  with  some  acerb¬ 
ity  by  his  rivals!  For  reasons  best  known  to  himself,  Sigvat  had 
gone  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome;  and  it  was  on  his  return  from 
Italy  that  he  learned  of  Olaf’s  death.  Standing  on  a  height  of 
the  Alps  (or  Apennines)  he  is  overcome  by  memories  of  the 
time  when  Olaf  was  in  his  prime: 

On  the  Mont  I  stood,  and  remembered 
how  many  a  targe  was  sundered, 
and  byrnies,  broad  and  long  ones — 
above  the  castle,^®  in  the  morning; — 
how  the  prince  in  his  prime,  wielded 
power  in  all  of  Norway: 
near  the  throne  my  father,  Thord,  stood 
in  those  times — to  mind  I  called  it. 

“One  day,”  relates  Snorri,^  “on  his  way  homeward  Sigvat 
passed  by  a  homestead  and  heard  the  farmer  wailing  loudly 
because  he  had  lost  his  wife  by  death.  He  beat  his  breast  and 
rent  his  clothes,  weeping  and  saying  that  he  would  gladly  die. 
Then  Sigvat  spoke  this  stanza: 

His  dear  wife  having  died,  he’d 
die  himself,  so  vowed  in  sadness 
a  peasant:  too  high  a  price  that, 
to  pay  for  love  departed;*^ 
but  bloody  tears^®  will  weep — I  ween  that 
much  worse  by  far  our  loss  is — 
unfleeing  warriors,  when  fallen 
they  find  their  king  in  battle.” 

“  The  reference  is  quite  obscure.  May  we  think  of  fortifications  in  the 
mountains  which  recall  some  exploit  of  Olaf’s  in  a  similar  location? 

••  Magnus  saga  gdtSa  (the  Saga  of  Magnus  the  Good) — referred  to  in  the 
following  by  M.g. — chap.  7. 

’’  The  line  is  not  as  clear  as  it  might  be. 

**  In  the  original,  vigldr  ‘tears  wept  over  one  fallen  in  battle.’  In  the 
Flateyarbdk  account,  II,  371  we  arc  told  that  Sigvat  weeps  at  the  news  of  King 
Olaf’s  fall  and  is  mocked  therefore  by  some  men  as  being  )>reklftill  ‘soft’; 
whereupon  he  speaks  the  above  stanza.  “Vtgtdr  ‘battle-tears,’  ”  said  Sigvat, 
“we  call  the  tears  we  weep  at  such  tidings.” 
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It  was  a  sad  home-coming  for  Sigvat,  with  the  enemies  of 
his  king  at  the  helm.  Things  did  not  look  the  same  as  before;  and 
he  gives  expression  to  his  grief  in  a  touching  and  memorable 

stanza.  Smiling  methought  the  sloping 

sides  of  all  braes  in  Norway — 
ever  close  to  him  kept  me 
the  king — when  Olaf  lived  still; 
much  gloomier  now  the  grey  fells — 
my  grief  is  heavy — with  him  I 
sailed  the  seas  in  my  time — 
since  the  king  did  leave  us. 

Moreover,  some  of  Olaf’s  old  friends  blamed  Sigvat  for  not 
having  fought  with  his  king  at  Stiklestad.  He  indignantly  and 
forcefully  retorts: 

May  the  Holy  Christ  cast  me 
in  quenchless  fires  of  Hell-pain, 
the  All-seeing,  if  ever 
from  Olaf  I  fled:  I  am  guiltless. 

Witnesses  have  I  like  water: 

I  went  to  Rome  as  a  palmer, 
to  make  amends  for  my 
many  sins*® — why  deny  it? 

“One  day,”  continues  Snorri,  “Sigvat  was  walking  in  the 
street.*®  He  saw  the  king’s  men  disporting  themselves  at  games. 
Then  he  spoke  this  verse: 

Pale  as  ashes,  I  promptly 
passed  from  where  the  ruler’s 
spearmen  in  games  sprightly 
sported — in  my  breast  dwells  sorrow — : 
to  mind  it  comes  how  the  keen-eyed 
king  oft  played,  erstwhile, 
the  glorious  one,  games  with  me, 
on  the  ground  of  his  forefathers.”** 

*'  Added  by  the  Translator,  interpreting  hdski  as  ‘(imminent)  danger  (to 
the  soul).’ 

*®  At  that  time,  the  main  (or  only)  street  of  Throndhjem. 

•*  I.e.,  in  Norway. 
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Memories  of  Olaf  crowded  upon  him  there  and,  though  invited 
by  the  regent,  a  son  of  Canute,  he  preferred  not  to  dance  at¬ 
tendance  at  court  and  returned  home:  he  had  an  establishment 
and  children,  we  are  told.  But  his  love  of  kin  and  home  could 
not  outweigh  his  devotion  to  the  interest  of  the  royal  house  he 
served.  He  went  to  Sweden  to  bide,  and  aid,  the  return  to  power 
(1035)  of  Olaf’s  son  Magnus — the  same  he  had  held  over  the 
baptismal  font  and  to  whom  he  had  given  this  name,  eleven 
years  before. 

Very  naturally,  he  became  the  counsellor  of  the  boy-king,  as 
he  had  been  of  the  father,  and  is  likely  to  have  exerted  consider¬ 
able,  and  salutary,  influence  on  him.  However,  there  were  also 
other  influences  at  work.  Magnus  had  agreed  to  a  virtual  am¬ 
nesty  for  those  who  had  borne  arms  against  his,  now  sanctified, 
father.  But  once  intrenched,  he  forgot  his  pledges  and,  with  a 
mistaken  idea  of  revenge,  persecuted  many  landholders,  both 
high  and  low.  Some  he  had  slain,  others  fled  the  country.  Their 
property,  as  that  of  men  guilty  of  high  treason,  became  the 
king’s.  There  resulted  great  bitterness  and  apprehension  in  the 
districts  of  West  Norway,  particularly  about  Throndhjem  and 
in  Sogn,  and  signs  of  armed  rebellion  were  not  wanting  in  the 
war-weary  land.  At  that  juncture,  friends  of  both  sides  got 
together  and  counselled  among  themselves  how  to  make  the 
young  and  headstrong  king  aware  of  the  danger  and  to  let  by¬ 
gones  be  by-gones.  We  are  told  that  lots  were  drawn,  to  deter¬ 
mine  who  was  to  be  their  spokesman,  for  it  was  ticklish  business, 
opposing  the  king.  “It  was  so  arranged,”  says  Snorri,  “that  this 
fell  to  the  skald  Sigvat.  He  straightway  composed  the  poem 
Bersqglisvisur  (‘Outspoken  Verses’).  .  .  .  After  this  admonition 
the  king  experienced  a  change  of  heart,  many  others  supporting 
Sigvat’s  plea.  In  the  end  the  king  took  counsel  with  the  wisest 
men,  and  they  came  to  an  agreement  about  the  laws  (ca.  1040). 
Afterwards  King  Magnus  had  the  law-book  written  which  is 
still  kept  in  Throndhjem  and  is  called  Grdgds  (‘Grey  Goose’).®* 
King  Magnus  then  became  popular  and  was  beloved  by  all  the 

**  This  has  not  come  down  to  us.  Its  name  (from  the  binding)  was  trans¬ 
ferred  later  to  a  collection  of  Icelandic  laws. 
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people;  for  which  reason  he  was  called  Magnus  the  Good.”^* 

The  poem  Bersqglisvlsur  seems  to  have  come  down  to  us 
virtually  intact.  To  my  mind  it  is,  as  a  whole,  Sigvat’s  best  work. 
It  is  structurally  excellent  in  a  way  that  few  skaldic  poems  are, 
it  is  concrete  and  specific  without  losing  the  afflatus  of  the  high- 
flown  court  measure.  Best,  it  is  instinct  with  warm  personal  at¬ 
tachment  to  the  king  and  his  best  interests,  and  hot  with  a 
burning  indignation  at  his  conduct,  recalling  the  stern  wrath  of 
the  Hebrew  prophets. 

The  poem  begins  by  reminding  Magnus  of  his  father’s  gener¬ 
osity  and  bravery.  And  in  peace  and  war,  the  poet  always  was 
close  to  (i.e.,  enjoyed  the  confidence  of)  King  Olaf — a  fact  which 
Sigvat  frequently  brings  out  with  pride,  1-3;  but  then  he,  like 
his  illustrious  forebears,  Hakon  the  Good  and  Olaf  Tryggvason, 
always  zealously  upheld  the  laws  of  the  land  and  preserved 
peace  within  the  realm,  4-5.  From  the  beginning  the  skald  had 
espoused  Magnus’  cause  when  he  came  from  the  East,  and  great 
had  then  been  the  hopes  of  the  people  for  peace — indeed,  to 
them  it  seemed  as  if  very  heaven  had  come  down  to  earth  with 
his  advent,  6.  To  this  father,  the  poet  had  ever  given  candid 
advice  when  treachery  was  afoot — no  turncoat  he,®^  7.  Let 
Magnus  now  heed  the  poet’s  frank  warnings  and  beware  the 
wrath  of  the  yeomen  at  his  lawlessness — though  he  will  fight  for 
the  king  if  need  be,  8-9.  What  evil  counsellors  are  egging  him 
on  to  deeds  of  violence  in  his  own  country?  10-11,  which  are 
rousing  even  the  older  people  to  armed  resistance?  12-13.  His 
acts  are  considered  sheer  robbery,  14.  Better  by  far  to  let  both 
rich  and  poor  enjoy  the  blessings  of  the  law,  15.  In  King  Olaf’s 
company  the  poet  was  held  in  high  honor,  and  seldom  had  to 
wield  the  saddening  sword,  16.  Even  now  he  would  rather  join 
the  court  of  the  Danish  king  if  his  words  are  not  heeded,  17 ;  but 
he  lives  in  hopes  that  Magnus  will  put  on  a  new  man — and  at 
once;  when  all  would  gladly  forgive  him  and  be  happy  to  live 
and  die  with  him,  18. 

«» M.g.,  chaps.  12-16. 

Is  there  a  gap  here?  But  now,  we  imagine  the  poet  continuing,  matters 
are  different — you  are  listening  to  evil  counsel  instead  of  good;  the  people  are 
disappointed. 
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BERSQGLISViSUR 

(Outspoken  Verses) 

1.  I  fared  wit  him**  who  to  faithful 
followers  dealt  out  riches — 
fame  he  got  him,  and  the  falcons 
food — so  long  as  he  lived  with  us: 
fall  I  saw  the  most  fearless 
followers,  for  him**  who  fed  oft 
with  kingly  sword  the  keen-eyed 
wolves  with  corpses  of  the  fallen. 

2.  I  e’er  followed  thy  father 
faithfully;  and  he  was  always — 

(but)  peace  now  cheers  thy  people — 
pleased  to  have  me  about  him: 

in  the  slaughterous  battle,  beside  him, 
sword  in  hand,  stood  I 
proudly,  facing  his  foemen: 
the  fence  is  tightened  with  brambles.*^ 

3.  Thy  father,  Magnus,  fought  oft 
his  way  through  thickest  fray  with 
unfaltering  band  of  followers, 
where  foemen  on  field  did  battle. 

Many  a  brave  heart  beat  when 
boldly  pressed  on  Olaf, 

warding  off  those  who  would  have 
fain  laid  waste  his  kingdom. 

4.  Hdkon,  who  fell  at  Fitjar,** 
folk  did  name  the  Good,  and 

“  I.e.,  King  Olaf  the  Saint,  Magnus’  father. 

**  I  accept  A.  E.  Kock’s  explanation  of  this  somewhat  difiScult  line. 

”  Literally:  “the  forest  is  thickened  with  bushes” — apparently,  a  proverbial 
saying.  It  is  taken  to  mean  that  even  inconsiderable  men  (as  the  poet  deprecat- 
ingly  implies  himself  to  be)  are  necessary  in  the  ‘shield-castle’  flung  about  the 
king  in  battle. 

•*  I.e.,  Hikon  the  Good  (who  was  fostered  by  King  ^thektan  of  England), 
an  ancestor  of  St.  6laf.  He  was  wounded  and  died  at  Fitjar  (on  the  island  of 
Stord,  outside  of  the  Hardangerf  jord)  defending  his  country  against  the  Danes. 
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held  most  high  and  loved  him, 
a  halt  who  called  on  outlaws.®* 

Farmers  still  fondly  think  of 
iEthelstan’s  fosterson;  they 
cling  to  his  laws  loyally — 
loath  were  they  to  forget  him. 

5.  Wise  were  earls  and  yeomen, 
warmly  to  love  the  Olafs:*® 
both  kins  did  give  their  cattle 
and  crops  the  peace  they  needed; 
both  Harald’s  heir  and  Tryggvi’s 
hardy  son  strove  ever 

to  uphold  and  heed  the  even- 
handed  laws  made  by  them. 

6.  I  espoused  your  cause,  young  prince,  when 
from  the  east  you  pushed,  that  autumn: 
and  now  may’st  give  all  Norway 

peace  anew;  for  all  say 
very  heaven,  it  seemed,  had  then 
hither  come  to  earth  when, 
son  of  Olaf,  with  sword  you 
seized,  and  held,  your  home-land. 

7.  The  tell-tale  words  of  treason 
told  I  thy  sire  alway, 
whenever  my  ears  had  heard  of 
his  enemies’  hidden  plottings;" 
with  upright  mind — for  I’m  no 
turncoat,  nor  ever  played  double — 

I  put  before  him  their  paltry 
plans,  yet  stood  in  awe  of  him.** 

*’  Cf.  St.  13,  below,  and  footnote  19. 

I.e.,  King  Olaf  Tryggvason  and  his  relative,  St.  Olaf. 

“  One  may  think  here  of  Sigvat’s  exploit  in  discovering  and  foiling  King 
Hroerek’s  cunningly  plotted  escape  from  imprisonment.  {H.E.,  chap.  83). 

“  I.e.,  incur  the  danger  of  his  wrath. 
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8.  Beware  that  wroth  thou  wax  not 
at  warnings,  frankly  uttered 

by  men  of  wisdom,  merely 
meant  for  thy  greater  honor. 

Other  laws,  but  they  are  lying, 
thy  lieges  have  now,  say  they, 
than  those,  pray,  which  you  promised, 
prince,  of  yore  in  Wolfsound.^ 

9.  Strongly  warned  thee  Sigh  vat: 
strive  not  with  the  Sognings,^ 
embattled  ’gainst  thee  and  bitter! 

But:  fight  I  shall  if  need  be, — 
shall  swiftly  seize,  and  gladly, 

my  sword,  to  shield  and  ward  thee, 
if  but  thereby.  King  Magnus, 
we  bate  the  hateful  discord. 

10.  Whoever  eggs  thee,  atheling, 
to  axe  the  farmers’  cattle? 

Unheard  of  is ’t  for  hero 

to  harry  in  his  own  country! 

To  a  young  king  such  cursed 
counsel  ne’er  before  was  given: 
weary  of  sack  are  thy  warriors, 
ween  I,  and  wrathful  the  farmers. 

11.  Whoever  eggs  thee,  ruler 
eager  for  battle — often 

thy  blade  with  blood  is  reddened — , 
to  go  back  on  the  word  thou’st  given? 

Constant  should  king  e’er  be, 
keeping  his  promise.  Nowise, 
folkwarder,  it  befits  thee 
false  to  be  and  mainsworn. 

^  Where  Magnus  in  assembly  abrogated  the  onerous  laws  introduced  by 
the  Danish  overlords  after  St.  Olaf’s  fall,  and  promised  amnesty  to  his  father’s 
enemies  among  the  nobility. 

**  The  inhabitants  of  the  Sognef  jord  district. 
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12.  A  warning  this  to  thee,  warlord — 

’t  is  wise  to  stave  off  danger — : 
all  hoary  men  of  whom  I 

heard  are  set  against  thee; 

’t  is  parlous,  prince,  if  the  franklins 
put  their  heads  together, 
suddenly  growing  silent, 
and  sink  their  noses  cloakward.^ 

13.  On  guard  be  against  groundless 
gossip  of  folk  which  borne  is 
hitherward — one’s  hand  should, 
hanger-of-thieves,^®  move  slowly.®^ 

’T  is  a  faithful  friend  who  now — 
feeder  of  ravens  greedy — 

gives  thee.  King,  good  warning: 
the  gorge  of  the  yeomen  has  risen. 

14.  ’T  is  this  they  ever  think  on: 
that  thou,  king,  takest  from  them 
the  farms  which  that  their  fathers 
farmed:  they  rise  against  thee! 

Robbery  recks  it  the  yeoman, 
routed  out  of  his  freehold 

by  the  high-handed  ruling 
of  henchmen,  king,  at  thy  bidding. 

15.  Let  the  poor  now,  prince,  as  well  as 
the  powerful,  enjoy  the  blessings 

of  the  laws  of  this  land,  and, 
liege,  thus  keep  thy  promise. 

16.  Olaf  often  with  gold-rings 
honored  me:  at  his  thing-meets, 
stintless,  the  stout  sea-king 

**  A  gesture  of  sullen  wrath  and  vengeful  waiting. 

**  Cf.  footnote  39,  above.  I 

Apparently,  a  proverbial  saying  but,  as  is  sometimes  the  case  with  I 

Sigvat’s  intercalated  proverbs,  not  clear  in  significance  and  bearing.  I 
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bestowed  rich  gifts  on  many; 
on  both  my  arms  bore  I 
bright  gold  rings,  the  while  he 
lived,  and  seldom  the  saddening 
sword  I  wielded  for  him. 

17.  To  Harde-Canute’s  hall  will 

hie  them  the  thoughts  of  Sigvat, 
unless  mighty  king  Magnus 
be  minded  to  honor  his  poet; 
with  the  fathers  of  both  of  you  fared  I 
as  a  friend,  while  still  unbearded 
quite,  and  in  younger  years  won 
yellow  gold  with  my  skald’s  tongue. 

18.  Thus  may  take  a  turn,  then, 

the  tide  of  things,  to  the  better; 
but  be  not  thou  half-hearted: — 
holy  is  all  between  us — . 

Forgiving- minded,  Magnus, 
may’st  thou  find  us,  the  while  thou 
wardest  Harold’s  hawk-isle^* — 
happy  to  live  or  die  with  thee. 

We  do  not  know  when  Sigvat  died.  He  is  mentioned  last  as 
being  on  board  of  King  Magnus’  ship  on  his  eventful  expedition 
to  Denmark  (1043).  If  he  had  lived  much  longer,  we  surely 
would  have  at  least  some  fragments  of  a  poetic  celebration  by 
him  of  his  king’s  great  victories  over  the  Danes  and  Wends  at 
the  end  of  that  year;  and  a  dirge  on  the  occasion  of  Magnus’ 
death  not  so  many  years  after. 

There  is  a  legendary  account  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  Sigvat  composed  his  last  poem.  He  was  on  a  ship  near  the 
coast  of  Norway.  When  he  felt  death  approaching,  he  began  to 
indite  a  song  in  praise  of  his  life-long  friend  and  king,  Olaf  the 
Saint.  He  planned  to  intersperse  it  with  a  burden  taken  from 
the  story  of  Sigurth  (the  Dragon-slayer);  but  a  farmer’s  wife, 

I.e.,  Norway. 


on  board  with  him,  had  seen  Saint  Olaf  in  a  dream,  and  he  had 
bidden  her  to  tell  Sigvat  to  use  the  Story  of  Creation  instead. 
He  did  so,  and  the  king  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream,  foretelling 
when  they  would  meet.  Of  this  Erfidrdpa  (‘Funeral  Poem’)  some 
28  stanzas  are  preserved,  but  neither  the  beginning  nor  the  end, 
it  seems,  nor  is  a  burden  discernible.^*  In  what  we  have,  Olaf’s 
many  battles  are  recalled,  with  vigorous  stanzas  on  the  Battle 
of  Stiklestad  and  his  awe-inspiring  presence  there: 

Dreadful  was  it,  I  dare  say,®* 
for  dart-throwing  yeomen 
to  face  the  fight-loving 
folk- warder’s  fierce  brow-moons;®* 
nor  dared  the  doughty  warriors 
from  Drontheim,  before  him  faltering, 
though  leagued,  to  look  into 
their  lieges’  flashing  eye-balls. 

His  severe  procedure  against  disturbers  of  the  peace  is  praised; 
and  finally  there  is  an  account  of  the  eclipse  at  his  death,  of  the 
miracles  that  forthwith  declared  his  sanctity,  and  of  his  resting 
place  in  the  cathedral  at  Throndhjem. — There  also  are  interned 
the  mortal  remains  of  his  poet,  who  might  fittingly  be  called 
Olaf’s  skald. 

Sigvat  is  not  a  great  poet.  For  that,  he  lacks  the  original 
genius,  both  of  expression  and  conception,  and  the  impassioned 
energy  that  marks  spirits  like  Egil  Skallagrimsson  and  some  of 
the  Eddie  poets.  His  very  saneness  and  emotional  balance,  the 
gentle  humanity  which  makes  him  loath  to  draw  ‘the  saddening 
sword,’  precludes  those  outbursts  of  passion,  or  even  the  pent-up 
intensity  of  feeling,  without  which  great  poetry  is  rarely  born. 
Closest  he  comes  to  it  in  the  anxious  pleading  and  hot  indigna¬ 
tion  of  BersQglisvisur .  And  a  certain  manly  wistfulness  cannot 
be  denied  his  moving  stanzas  of  grief  over  king  and  friends  de- 

Finnur  J6nsson,  to  be  sure,  insists  that  the  last  half -stanza  is  a  remnant 
of  the  burden.  It  should  be  mentioned,  by  the  way,  that  the  above  translation 
of  Uppreistarsaga  as  the  ‘Story  of  Creation’  is  none  too  certain. 

»•  He  was  not  present. 

Kenning  for  ‘eyes’  (used  here  by  the  Translator). 
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parted.  He  is  unassuming,  the  grandiose  style  is  not  in  his 
nature.  His  contemporaries  correctly  saw  in  him  the  great  im¬ 
provisator,  ever  ready  to  fix  some  bon  mot,  or  frame  some  sting¬ 
ing  retort,  to  clothe  some  memorable  thought  or  impression,  in 
verses  outstanding  in  skaldic  poetry  for  their  simplicity  of  dic¬ 
tion  and  comparative  absence  of  syntactic  involutions.  His 
kennings  rarely  strike  out  along  original  lines;  in  fact,  they  are 
most  often  reminiscent  of  other  poets.  But  in  noting  their  color¬ 
lessness  and  infestivity  we  should  in  fairness  remember  that  Sigvat 
being  a  Christian  in  a  time  of  bitter  strife  between  the  new  faith 
and  the  old,  could  not  draw  for  them  on  the  rich  store  of  heathen 
myths  as  did  his  predecessors.  But  if  his  language  is  subdued 
it  shows  no  baroque  excesses  or  tawdriness.  Always,  Sigvat  is 
urbane  and  in  good  taste;  there  is  not  a  vulgar  line  in  his  pro¬ 
duction.  As  to  structure,  that  is  perhaps  the  weakest  side  of 
skaldic  art,  also  of  Sigvat’s — again  with  signal  exception  of 
BersQglisvisur ,  which  in  Old  Norse  literature  is  unsurpassed  for 
firmness  of  composition.  What  appeals  in  a  positive  way  to  us 
in  Sigvat’s  art  is  his  engaging  naturalness,  as  compared  with  the 
pompous  rhetoric  of  most  skalds,  and  his  good  humor — and  both 
these  qualities  go  well  with  the  favorable  impression  made  by 
his  fine  personality,  his  passionate  loyalty  to  king  and  friends, 
his  eminent  sense  of  justice  and  fairness. 
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CERTAIN  ASPECTS  OF  TEGNfiR’S  VIEWS 
CONCERNING  POETRY 

In  the  following  analysis  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  bring 
into  connection  with  one  another  certain  phases  of  Tegn6r’s 
views  concerning  poetry  which  have  not  been  duly  synthesized 
(or  emphasized)  by  other  scholars.  Such  a  synthesis,  in  spite  of 
the  restrictions  imposed,  is  desirable  for  a  more  co-ordinated 
presentation  of  Tegn^r’s  poetic  thought.  The  material  treated  is 
far  from  exhaustive;  it  is  presented  here  rather  as  a  survey, 
especially  since  certain  aspects  involved  in  this  discussion  have 
already  been  mentioned  by  other  scholars.' 

Since  Tegn6r  was  fundamentally  a  poet  and  not  a  critic,  his 
writings  (apart  from  his  lectures)  do  not  reveal  any  great  wealth 
of  material  concerning  his  views  regarding  poetry. 

Tegn6r’s  views  on  the  subject  of  poetry  are  found  not  only 
in  his  prose  writings,  but  also  here  and  there  throughout  his 
verse.  Indeed,  in  his  magnificent  Epilog  vid  magisterpromotionen 
i  Lund  (1820)  he  lays  the  corner  stone  upon  which  he  builds  the 
structure  of  his  poetic  art, — “kraft  och  klarhet.” 

No  one  can  dispute  the  universal  validity  of  these  two  ele¬ 
ments  of  poetic  art,  and  when  viewed  as  an  axiom  divorced  from 
their  application  these  two  ideals  may  seem  to  bear  the  flavor  of 
a  banal  truism. 

But  the  relation  of  “kraft”  to  “klarhet,”  as  indispensable  to 
poetic  art,  is  open  to  various  interpretations  necessarily  colored 
by  individual  or  national  tastes.  When  applied  to  Tegner  himself 
as  the  exponent  of  Swedish  literary  taste  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  Gustavian  era,  this  esthetic  correlation  becomes  inti¬ 
mately  associated  with  Swedish  cultural  thought  of  his  time. 

One  salient  characteristic  of  Tegn^r’s  religious  and  poetic 
thought  is  his  emphasis  on  the  eternal  verities.  These  he  re¬ 
peatedly  synthesizes  into  one  harmonious  whole.  Religion, 
morality,  art,  and  life  are  all  the  expression  of  one  fundamental 

*  Cf.,  e.g.,  Fredrik  B6dk,  Esaias  Tegnfr,  forsta  delen  (Stockholm,  1917), 
especially  “Den  stora  lyrikens  period,”  chap.  II,  “Estetisk  utveckling”  (pp. 
401  ff.) ;  and  Albert  Nilsson,  Introduction  to  Tegnfir’s  Filosofiska  skrifter  (Stock¬ 
holm,  1913),  especially  chap.  IV,  “Naturuppfattning”  (pp.  119  ff.). 
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principle,  the  blending  of  the  soul  with  the  divine.  But  out  from 
this  unity  flow  divergent  springs,  and  these  are  the  national  and 
the  personal  equations  which  give  to  Tegn6r’s  poetic  art  a 
specifically  Swedish  coloring  and  lend  to  his  writings  a  per¬ 
sonality  that  marks  him  as  one  of  the  greatest  exponents  of 
Swedish  cultural  thought. 

I.  Kraft  och  klarhet 

The  validity  of  “clarity”  as  an  essential  to  poetic  art  is  self- 
evident.  But  the  Romantic  writers  were  continually  violating 
this  basic  element  of  clarity,  and  it  is  for  this  reason,  no  doubt, 
that  Tegn6r  emphasizes  “clarity”  as  an  essential  complement  to 
“strength.” 

On  the  other  hand,  the  question  may  be  raised  as  to  the  exact 
significance  which  Tegner  attaches  to  the  term  “strength”  as 
applied  to  poetry. 

My  own  feeling  in  this  matter  is  that  by  “strength”  Tegn6r 
implies  coherence  of  thought  and  expression. 

Primarily,  “strength”  refers  to  content,  and  “clarity”  must 
reveal  content.  The  content  of  any  poem  cannot  be  worthless, 
degenerate,  or  frivolous,  if  poetry  is  to  represent  true  art.  Here 
Tegn6r  evidently  unites  his  ideal  of  form  (“klarhet”)  with  that 
of  content  (“kraft”). 

This  correlation  of  form  and  content  Tegn6r  presents  in  his 
essay  Forsok  att  forklara  min  popularitet  som  skald  (1839).  Here 
he  points  out  that  both  Swede  and  Frenchman  agree  as  to  the 
necessity  for  clarity  of  expression,  but  emphasizes  the  fact  that 
Swedish  poetry  requires  a  type  of  content  different  from  that  of 
the  French. 

He  says: 

“Svensken  liksom  fransmannen  alskar  i  poesien  foretradesvis 
det  latta,  klara,  genomskinliga.” 

*  *  *  * 

“I  afseende  pi  sjelfa  andan  och  verldsisigten  hos  poeten, 
sS,  alska  vi  foretradesvis  det  lefnadsfriska,  raska,  modiga,  ja, 
ofvermodiga. 

Detta  galler  afven  om  svenska  nationalkarakteren.  Ehuru 
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forslappadt,  flardfullt  och  forderfvadt  folket  mS.  vara,  ligger 
dock  alltid  en  vikingaider  p4  botten  af  nationallynnet,  och  m^n 
alskar  att  igenkanna  den  afven  hos  skalden."^ 

*  *  *  * 

“En  kail,  men  klar  och  frisk  vinterdag,  som  spanner  och 
stilsatter  alia  menniskans  krafter,  for  att  kampa  emot  och 
besegra  en  bird  natur,  ar  den  ratta  naturbilden  for  nordiska 
lynnet.” 

Thus,  “clarity”  should  reflect  the  “strength”  of  the  Swedish 
national  character.  The  content  of  Swedish  poetry  must  be 
consonant  with  the  salient  characteristics  of  the  Swedish  race, 
and  thus  alien  to  the  French  temperament,  however  great  the 
emphasis  which  the  French  laid  upon  clarity. 

Secondarily,  however,  it  is  evident  that  by  “strength” 
Tegner  also  implies  coherence  of  expression,  as  well  as  value 
or  propriety  of  content. 

In  this  connection  it  is  necessary  to  consider  Tegner’s  atti¬ 
tude  toward  prose.  Certain  it  is  that  no  Swedish  writer  has  ever 
equalled  Tegn6r  in  the  clarity  and  brilliancy  of  his  prose,  which 
bears  a  marked  resemblance  to  his  poetry. 

In  his  address  Svar  pd,  A.  A.  Grafstroms  intrddestal  i  svenska 
akademien  (1840)  Tegn6r  analyzes  the  relation  of  prose  to  poetry, 
revealing  their  affinity  in  clarity  and  orderly  arrangement: 

Jag  alskar  prosan,  lifvets  verklighet, 
urformationen  utaf  tingens  vasen, 
och  ofta  lagger  jag  med  flit  i  dikten 
en  bit  granitberg  for  att  h411a  samman 
den  losa  grund,  som  rimmen  spela  p4. 

Ty  prosa  ar  likval  forst&nd  och  klarhet, 
som  ordna  allt  och  sammanh&lla  verlden, 
den  yttre  som  den  inre,  i  sin  ban. 

*  *  *  * 

— hvar  ljus  och  ordning  aro,  der  ar  skonhet — . 

From  this  passage  it  is  obvious  that  Tegn4r  clearly  recog¬ 
nizes  the  necessity  for  a  firm  foundation  upon  which  the  struc- 


*  The  italics  are  mine. 
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lure  of  poetry,  as  well  as  of  prose,  must  rest.  Without  the  basic 
quality  of  coherent  thought  poetry  collapses  into  incoherence 
and  confusion,  as  is  seen  in  the  work  of  the  Romantic  poets. 

In  this  construction  of  poetic  art,  basic  orderly  arrangement 
becomes  equivalent  to  “strength,”  for  foundation  is  strength. 
Thus,  “strength”  converges  into  the  esthetic  category  of 
“clarity”*;  for  without  the  “strength”  of  basic  orderly  arrange¬ 
ment  no  “clarity”  is  possible.*  “Ljus  och  ordning,”  his  ideal  of 
prose  composition,  represents  essentially  the  same  principle 
as  “kraft  och  klarhet”  as  applied  to  poetry. 

One  of  the  best  examples  of  “granitberg”  in  Tegn6r’s  poetry 
is  his  Karl  XII  (an  entire  “granitberg”),  which  resembles  the 
terse,  powerful  style  of  ON  verse.  Charles  the  Twelfth  seems  in¬ 
deed  hewn  out  of  granite.  “Kraft  och  klarhet”  are  here  united 
in  ideal  form. 

II.  The  Universal  and  the  National  Function  of  Poetry^ 

While  Tegn^r  in  part  voices  the  Romantic  interpretation  of 
poetry  as  the  expression  of  his  era,  he  nevertheless,  in  accord 
with  the  doctrines  of  Schiller  and  Kant,  clearly  recognizes  the 
universal  significance  of  poetic  art.  The  individual  or  the  na¬ 
tional  expression  of  poetry  represents  a  special  phase  of  art, 
a  mere  restriction  of  the  universal  principle. 

Thus,  he  says  in  Svanen  och  fjdlltrasten  (1812): 

Konstens  former  aro  minga, 
fast  dess  vasende  ar  ett. 

Art  (  =  beauty)  is  one  of  the  eternal  verities,  and  only  those 
elements  which  accord  with  the  eternal  principle  can  survive, 
as  Tegn^r  says  in  Fridsroster  (1808): 

•  Cf.  “Ty  prosa  Sr  likval  ffirstind  och  klarhet.” 

‘  Cf.  “Det  dunkelt  sagda  kr  det  dunkelt  tfinkta”  (Epilog  vid  magisterpro- 
motionen  i  Lund). 

‘  Cf.  Book,  op.  cit.,  “Estetisk  utveckling”  (pp.  401  £f.). 

Bdok  here  traces  the  influence  of  foreign  (chiefly  German)  philosophical  and 
esthetical  thought  upon  Tegndr,  but  does  not  sufficiently  co-ordinate  Tegn^r’s 
views  as  to  the  relation  of  the  universal  to  the  national  function  of  poetry. 

My  analysis  of  this  question  is  offered  as  a  supplement  to  BdOk’s. 
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Hvad  tillfalligt  ar  mi  falla, 
det  vasentliga  bestir. 

The  freedom  which  the  poet  exercises  must  therefore  not 
overstep  the  bounds  which  the  universal  rules  of  art  prescribe. 
Just  as  life  and  religion,®  even  so  must  art  rest  upon  “lagbunden 
frihet.”  Thus,  in  his  poem  Georg  Adlersparres  skugga  till  svenska 
folket  (1839)  Tegner  says: 

Det  ar  med  friheten  liksom  med  skalden: 
ej  af  det  ofverspanda,  oerhorda 
han  bygger  upp  sin  verld,  men  heist  af  det, 
som  finnes  ofverallt,  som  alltid  funnits. 

The  poet  who  observes  this  universal  principle  of  art  reaches 
out  beyond  national  limitations  into  the  universal  brotherhood 
of  man,  however  divergent  the  national  tastes  and  temperament 
may  be. 

To  this  ideal  Tegner  gives  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  expres¬ 
sion  in  his  poem  Skaldebref  (1815): 

Kroppen  forvittras  till  luft,  men  sinnet  ar  evigt  det  samma, 

Banning  och  snille  och  dygd  lefva  bland  skuggorna  qvar. 

Derfor  ar  plats  i  virt  lag  for  svensken  med  romaresinnet, 

Latiens  skalder  en  dag  famna  sin  nordiske  bror. 

Consonant  with  Tegn^r’s  religious  philosophy  that  man 
shares  in  the  divine  spirit,  the  true  poet,  whatever  his  national¬ 
ity,  receives  divine  inspiration. 

Thus,  Tegner  says  in  Sdngen  (1819): 

Hvi  klagar  skalden  d4?  Hans  flamma, 
ar  hon  ej  gode  gudars  14n? 

and  in  his  dedicatory  poem  Frawzew  (introduction  to  Kronbruden, 
1841): 

Hur  hogt  det  skonas  ideal  mS,  galla, 
i  skaldens  eget  brost  ar  diktens  ursprungskalla. 

This  esthetic  expression  of  Tegn6r’s  doctrine  of  pantheism 
(viz.,  that  the  beauty  of  nature  dwells  likewise  within  the  poet’s 

•  Cf.  Vid  jubelfesten  (1817)  and  Pi  Vexio  gymnasium  (1834). 
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soul)  is  reflected  especially  in  his  poems^  Konstndrn  (1806)  and 
Elden  (1812).  Even  as  man  shares  in  the  divine  spirit,  so  the 
poet  intuitively  reflects  the  divine  beauty  of  nature;  his  poetic 
thoughts  are  born  and  grow  like  the  flowers  in  spring. 

Thus,  in  Konstndrn  Tegn6r  says: 

G4r  ej  ditt  gudaverk  fram  af  sig  sjelf  and4, 
som  utur  jordens  barm  de  rika  kallor  gi, 
som  under  vS,rens  sol  de  latta  blommor  vaxa? 

and  in  Elden: 

Sag  OSS,  sag  oss,  ar  du  ej  den  samma, 

Kand  som  snillets  eller  solens  flamma, 
uti  skaldens  dikt,  i  v4rens  prakt? 

All  poets  are  one  in  their  source  of  divine  inspiration  and 
therefore  one  in  the  ideal  for  which  humanity  is  striving.  The 
universality  of  art,  as  the  expression  of  man’s  striving  for  beauty 
is  in  effect  the  same  principle  as  “art  for  art’s  sake,”  as  Tegn6r 
says  in  his  lectures  on  esthetics  {Fdreldsningar  i  aesthetiken, 
1808): 

“Skonheten  har  liksom  dygden,  liksom  sanningen  sitt  anda- 
mil  i  sig  sjelf.  .  .  ” 

Beauty  and  truth  represent  different  expressions  of  the  di¬ 
vine  principle,  an  ideal  clearly  reflected  in  Tegn6r’s  poem  Till  en 
far*  (1805): 

Skon  ar  denna  tanke,  Broder! 

Darfor  ar  den  sann  jamval. 

But  within  this  all  embracing  circle  of  art,  poetry  finds  an 
individual,  national  expression  in  keeping  with  the  national  cul¬ 
tural  ideals;  the  poet  is  the  voice*  of  the  people. 

This  doctrine  of  Herder  finds  lucid  expression  in  Tegn6r’s 
address  Vid  ojfentliga  foreldsningarnas  slut  (1824),  where  he  says: 

“Ty  vitterheten  i  allmanhet  och  poesien  i  synnerhet  aro  en 

^  Cf.  B66k,  op.  cit.,  p.  406. 

•  Cf.  B66k,  op.  cit.,  p.  407. 

•  Cf.  Tegndr’s  address  Intrddestal  i  svenska  akademien  (1819): 

“En  stor  forfattare,  i  synnerhet  en  skald,  horde  aldrig  betraktas  annorlunda 
kn  som  en  ande.  Han  kr  icke  en  talande,  men  endast  en  rdst." 
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s&  universel,  en  si  verldsomfattande  konst,  att  den  nodvandigt 
miste  uttrycka  sig  pi  mingfaldiga  olika  satt.  Hvarje  tidsilder, 
afven  den  riaste,  har  sin  egen  poesi,  liksom  hvarje  vaxt  har  sin 
egen  blomma.” 

Similarly,  in  Anmdrkningar  sdsom  inledning  till  Frithiofs 
Saga  (1839)  Tegn4r  says: 

“Det  ar  ocksi  sant,  att  all  poesi  miste  itergifva  sin  tids 
lynne  och  bildningsgrad;  men  det  ges  dock  allmanna  menskliga 
forhillanden  och  passioner,  som  i  alia  tider  miste  forblifva 
oforandrade  och  kunna  betraktas  som  poesiens  grundfond.” 

Tegn^r’s  interpretation  of  the  national  Swedish  character¬ 
istics  needs  no  special  elucidation  here;  they  are  perhaps  most 
clearly  summarized  in  his  Anmdrkningar  sdsom  inledning  till 
Frithiofs  Saga  and  again  in  briefer  form  in  his  essay  Forsdk  att 
fdrklara  min  popnlaritet  som  skald. 

However,  one  special  phase  of  Tegner’s  attitude  towards  the 
ideal  expression  of  Swedish  poetry  is  repeatedly  emphasized,  not 
only  in  the  two  foregoing  essays  but  elsewhere;  viz.,  that  Swed¬ 
ish  poetry  is  fundamentally  the  poetry  of  nature.  For  instance, 
in  his  letter  to  Doctor  G.  P.  Hagberg  (1820)  Tegn6r  says: 

“Svenska  poesien  ar  och  forblifver  en  naturpoesi  i  ordets 
egentligaste  mening,  ty  den  ligger  i  v&r  harliga  natur,  i  vira 
sjoar  och  berg  och  vattenfall.”^® 

It  is  in  this  connection  significant  that  in  his  poetic  analysis 
of  the  Swedish  language  (Sprdken,  1817),  the  vehicle  for  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  Swedish  character  and  temperament,  Tegn^r  de¬ 
rives  almost  all  of  his  poetic  metaphors  from  Sweden’s  majestic, 

'**  Cf.  likewise  his  characterization  of  Northern  literature  in  Vid  offerUliga 
fdreldsningarnas  slut: 

"...  — di  miste  jag  hinvisa  er  till  det  isgri,till  det  sagorika  Norden,  der 
Vala  sjong  skapelscns  grundtoner,  under  det  minen  sken  pi  fjallama,  bicken 
slog  sin  entoniga  sing  och  trasten  satt  i  toppen  pi  en  gulnad  bjork  och  qvad  ett 
sorgeqvide  ofver  den  korta  sommaren,  ofver  den  doende  naturen.”  Cf.  this 
passage  with  Frithiofs  sentiment  in  Frithiofs  saga  (Frithiofs  lycka) : 

Hvem  lirde  dig,  du  bick,  som  talar 
med  blommoma,  min  kirleks  r6st? 

Hvem  gaf  er,  Nordens  niktergalar, 
den  klagan,  stulen  ur  mitt  brost? 
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natural  beauty  (“the  sun,  the  hill-tops,  the  thunder  and  storms, 
the  valleys,  and  the  sea”): 

.  .  .saker  som  solens  din  ging. 

Vistas  p&  hdjderna  du,  der  dskan  och  stormarna  tala, 
dalarnas  lagre  behag  aro  ej  gjorda  for  dig. 

*  *  *  * 

Spegladittanletii^ow.  .  . 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  before  the  time  of  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  Spriken  (1817)  Tegner  in  his  philosophical  poem  Den 
vise  (1804)  employed  the  same  poetic  metaphor  of  “the  heights 
where  the  thunder  and  the  storms  speak”: 

Opp  till  maktens  hdjder  honom  lyfta, 
att  med  stormarna  och  dskan  hot 

The  philosopher  should  dwell  above  mankind,  far  up  on  “the 
heights  with  the  storms  and  thunder.” 

This  metaphor,  which  links  the  exaltation  of  the  ideal  with 
Sweden’s  majestic  mountains,  finds  a  counterpart  in  Henrik 
Ibsen’s  symbolic  poem  Pd  vidderne  (1859)  and  throughout  his 
dramas  (notably  Brand,  1866  and  Peer  Gynt,  1867) — a  striking 
example  of  the  temperamental  affinity  between  the  Swedish  and 
the  Norwegian  poet. 

Tegn6r’s  analysis  of  “arans  och  hjeltarnas  spr4k”  is  an  ex¬ 
emplary  revelation  of  his  “national vett”  as  the  Swedish  poet, 
who  loves  the  mighty  forces  of  nature  characteristic  of  his  native 
land,  “the  storms  and  thunder”  which  reverberate  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  and  the  character  of  the  Swedish  people. 

III.  Tegnlr’s  Attitude  towards  the  Future  Destiny 
of  Swedish  Poetry 

Much  has  been  written  about  Tegn6r’s  pessimism  but  very 
little  about  his  optimism.  One  of  the  finest  phases  of  Tegner’s 
optimism  is  his  unwavering  faith  in  the  future  destiny  of  his  na¬ 
tive  country  and  its  culture,  in  a  Golden  age  when  the  ideal,  for 
which  he  is  striving,  shall  be  realized.  Like  the  Norwegian  poet, 
Henrik  Ibsen,  Tegn6r  bitterly  assails  the  cultural  status  of  his 
native  country,  yet  at  the  same  time  he  visions  “The  Third 
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Kingdom”  (Ibsen’s  “Det  tredje  rike”)  when  the  soul  of  national 
culture  shall  survive  in  a  new  and  idealized  form;  compare,  e.g., 
the  following  passage  quoted  from  Tegn6r’s  poem  Till  kronprin- 
sen  Karl  August  (1810): 

En  ny  ande  komma  skall  i  Norden 
och  en  tanke  klappa  i  hvar  barm: 
friheten  och  fosterjorden. 

with  the  closing  verses  of  Ibsen’s  Kjeetnpeh^jen  (1850): 

sS.  stiger  ogsi  Norden  fra  sin  grav 
til  luttret  indsbedrift  p5.  tankens  hav! 

This  parallel  thought  reveals  nothing  more  than  the  prevail¬ 
ing  Romantic  ideal  of  the  Utopia,  the  gudadrom  which  Tegn6r 
visions  in  Svea  (1811). 

Again,  in  his  address  Vid  jubelfesten  (1817)  Tegn6r  says: 

“VS,r  tid  ar,  liksom  Luthers,  en  orons,  en  kampens  tid;  men 
jag  ar  for  min  del  ofvertygad,  att  ur  de  kampande  elementernas 
strid  skall  en  battre,  en  skonare  skapelse  framgi.  .  .  ” 

Then,  with  the  prophetic  vision  of  the  poet  he  adds: 

“  .  .  •  l&ngt  i  vester,  bakom  hafvet,  der  solen  gir  ner  fdr  oss, 
der  gir  hon  upp  for  en  lyckligare  verld.” 

This  Utopian  ideal  Tegn6r  likewise  applies  to  Swedish  cul¬ 
ture.  Conscious  of  the  faults  in  Swedish  literature,  Tegn6r  never¬ 
theless  visions  the  birth  of  a  new  culture  in  the  distant  future. 

In  a  letter  to  Doctor  G.  P.  Hagberg  (1820)  Tegn6r  says: 

“Svenska  vitterhetens  historia  ar  de  outvecklade  eller  miss- 
ledda  krafternas  historia.  Har  gifves  knappast  nigon  svensk 
poet,  som  ar  fullgingen.  Vi  aro  samtelige  blott  poetiska  utkast, 
som  aldrig  utforas,  eller  utforas  forvandt.” 

Again,  in  a  critique  of  Geijer  (1821)  he  says: 

“I  en  vitterhet  som  den  svenska  horde  dock  alia  de  battre 
forena  sig;  de  aro  ej  for  minga;  men  uselhetens  antal  heter 
legio.” 

These  defects  in  Swedish  literature  Tegn6r  with  character¬ 
istic  modesty  applies  to  his  own  literary  efforts,  in  his  critique 
Tegnir  ilS2l): 

“Allvarsamt  taladt,  si  har  jag  aldrig  ansett  mig  sjelf  for 


n^gon  poet,  i  ordets  hogre  bemarkelse.  De  se  belt  annorlunda  ut. 
Jag  ar  dilletant  som  de  andra,  en  homerid.” 

Then  he  compares  himself  to  John  the  Baptist,  preparing  the 
way  for  the  Messiah,  who  some  day  shall  redeem  the  soul  of 
Swedish  culture: 

“[Jag  ar]  p&  sin  hojd  en  Johannes  dopare,  som  bereder  vag 
for  den,  som  komma  skall.  Att  han  nigon  gS.ng  skall  komma 
afven  i  Sverige,  derom  ar  jag  for  min  del  ofvertygad.  En  jungfru 
ar  hafvande  med  honom,  namligen  det  svenska  spr&ket,  den 
svenska  historien,  en  verklig  gudamoder.  Men  vi  fS,  troligen  icke 
se  bans  anlete.” 

Similarly,  in  his  poem  Afsked  till  min  lyra  (1840)  Tegn4r  vi¬ 
sions  the  future  redemption  of  Swedish  poetry:  After  him  shall 
come  the  ideal  Swedish  skald,  who  shall  arise  like  the  phoenix 
from  his  ashes  and  fulfill  the  ideal  of  Swedish  poetry,  wherein 
Tegner  himself  has  failed: 

Den  dag  skall  komma,  da  utur  min  aska 
en  skald  skall  uppstS.  for  att  sjunga  ut 
i  slag,  som  klinga,  uti  toner  raska, 
hvad  jag  ej  hunnit,  forr’n  min  kraft  tog  slut, 
hvad  stort  och  adelt  i  det  nordanlandska 
som  iterstir  flnnu,  det  valdiga,  det  svenska. — 

Culture  is  the  expression  of  national  life;  hence  Swedish 
poetry  and  Swedish  history  are  both  included  in  Tegner’s  pro¬ 
phetic  vision  of  the  future.  Even  so,  virtue  and  truth  (the  eternal 
verities  necessary  to  the  national  ideal)  must  finally  redeem  the 
national  life,  as  Tegner  says  in  Det  eviga  (1810): 

Det  ratta  fir  armar,  det  sanna  fir  rost, 
och  folken  sti  upp  till  forvandling. 

Tegn4r’s  idealism  thus  finds  expression  in  an  optimism  which 
stands  in  strange  contrast  to  his  pessimism.  But  the  defects  of 
any  nation  cannot  finally  prevail  over  the  fundamental,  national 
virtues  so  long  as  the  nation  strives  to  exemplify  them.  Thus, 
Tegn6r  synthesizes  the  esthetic  and  the  moral;  Swedish  poetry 
shall  be  redeemed  for  the  same  reason  that  Swedish  national  life 
shall  be  redeemed,  for  both  are  integral  and  supplementary 
phases  of  the  same  principle. 
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Summary 

The  foregoing  analysis  reveals  Tegn4r’s  comprehensive  and 
cosmopolitan  attitude*^  towards  poetry.  So  far  as  the  application 
of  the  universal  aspects  of  poetry  to  Swedish  poetry  in  particular 
is  concerned,  Tegn^r’s  ideal  may  be  summarized  somewhat  as 
follows: 

(1)  The  content  and  form  (“kraft  och  klarhet”)  of  Swedish 
poetry  should  be  in  keeping  with  the  national  character  and 
temperament  (“det  valdiga,  det  svenska”). 

(2)  Swedish  poetry  should  reflect  the  national  virtues  and 
the  national  love  of  nature  and  of  life  (“det  lefnadsfriska,  det 

natursanna”)* 

(3)  These  fundamental,  national  traits  will  finally  prevail 
over  the  defects  and  limitations  of  the  era,  and  Sweden’s  future 
glory,  both  in  culture  and  in  history,  will  be  assured. 

In  concluding  this  brief  appreciation  of  Tegner’s  Swedish 
genius,  I  am  reminded  of  his  own  words  in  Frithiofs  saga  {Afske- 
det),  where  Ingeborg  says: 

Hvad  skulle  jag,  ett  Nordens  barn,  i  Sodern? 

Jag  ar  for  blek  for  rosorna  deri, 

for  farglost  ar  mitt  sinne  for  dess  glod, 

det  skulle  brannas  af  den  beta  solen, 

och  langtansfullt  mitt  oga  skulle  se 

mot  Nordens  stjerna,  hvilken  st&r  alltjamt, 

en  himmelsk  skildtvakt,  ofver  fadrens  grafvar. 

Surely,  Tegn^r’s  idealism  stood  brilliant,  indestructible,  and 
immovable  like  the  North  Star,  “the  heavenly  sentinel  over  his 
ancestors’  graves^’ :  Swedish  in  spirit  but  universal  in  principle. 

Albert  Morey  Sturtevant 

University  of  Kansas 

Cf.  Anton  Blanck,  Den  nordiska  rendssansen  i  sjuUonhundratalets  lit- 
teratur,  p.  432:  “Tegn6r  fir  en  lysande,  europeisk  representant  f6r  den  litterdra 
kosmopolitismen,  fdr  syntesen  av  klassikt  och  romantiskt.” 


REVIEWS 


The  History  of  the  Scandinavian  Literatures,  based  in  part  on  the 
work  of  Giovanni  Bach,  with  additional  sections  by  Richard 
Beck,  University  of  North  Dakota,  Adolph  B.  Benson,  Yale 
University,  Axel  Johan  Uppvall,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  others,  compiled,  translated  in  part,  and  edited  by 
Frederika  Blankner,  Western  Reserve  University,  xiv+407 
pp..  Dial  Press  Inc.,  New  York,  1938,  $4.00. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a  need  is  felt  for  concise  histories  of 
Scandinavian  literatures,  and  we  welcome  this  attempt  to  fill 
the  want  in  English.  When  one  considers  the  interest  that  is 
shown  Scandinavian  literature  in  this  country,  it  seems  strange 
that  no  earlier  survey  of  the  field  has  appeared. 

Reviewers  will  differ  on  the  merits  of  a  book  of  this  kind,  par¬ 
ticularly  on  the  placing  of  emphasis.  While  it  is  true  that  little 
attention  has  been  paid  in  the  past  to  Scandinavian-American 
literature,  it  is  questionable  whether  this  material  has  any  place 
in  a  work  of  this  kind;  the  inclusion,  for  instance,  of  fifth-rate 
authors  in  the  same  volume  with  Tegner,  Runeberg,  Oehlen- 
schlaeger,  Ibsen,  and  the  Eddas,  seems  inappropriate.  At  any 
rate  the  honor  conferred  on  the  lesser  lights  is  an  unexpected  one. 

A  criticism  might  be  made  of  the  bibliographies  in  that  they 
are  not  prepared  according  to  a  uniform  plan;  some  emphasize 
primarily  works  in  English  dealing  with  Scandinavian  literature, 
others  include  history,  language,  biography,  antiquities,  etc.  In 
spite  of  these  dissimilarities,  however,  the  bibliographies  will  be 
found  very  useful  to  one  wishing  to  penetrate  more  deeply  into 
the  subject. 

Included  in  the  book  are  chapters  on  literature  in  the  Finnish 
language  in  Finland  and  in  America.  With  all  our  admiration  for 
Finland  and  the  Finnish  people  and  in  spite  of  cultural  connec¬ 
tions  between  Sweden  and  Finland,  we  must  recognize  that 
Finnish  is  not  a  Scandinavian  language  and  that  its  literature 
should  therefore  not  be  considered  Scandinavian. 

The  individual  contributors  have  spared  no  pains  to  arrive 
at  the  facts  and  have  improved  on  the  original  Italian  book  by 
their  exactness,  so  much  so  that  it  might  have  been  a  better  plan 
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to  publish  this  history  of  Scandinavian  literature  as  a  new  pres¬ 
entation,  which  it  really  is. 

While  the  reviewer  feels  that  the  program  of  the  editor  has 
been  too  inclusive,  this  history  will  contribute  much  toward  a 
better  acquaintance  with  Scandinavian  literatures  and  will  serve 
as  a  stimulating  introduction  to  this  fruitful  field  of  study.  It  will 
be  a  useful  reference  work,  giving  an  abundance  of  information 
not  to  be  found  in  any  other  English  volume.  The  book  is  at¬ 
tractively  printed  and  well  bound. 

Joseph  Alexis 

U niversity  of  Nebraska 


Reading  Norwegian,  by  Einar  Haugen.  New  York:  F.  S.  Crofts 

&  Co.,  1940.  Pp.  viii-t-199.  Price,  $1.50. 

This  book  will  surely  prove  to  be  a  highly  satisfactory  reader. 
We  now  have  good  textbook  material  for  the  learning  of  ele¬ 
mentary  Norwegian.  Study  of  the  present  work  will  naturally  be 
preceded  by  that  of  Professor  Haugen’s  Beginning  Norwegian 
(same  publisher,  1937),  which  also  contains  many  pages  of  con¬ 
nected  reading  material. 

Whereas  Beginning  Norwegian  introduced  a  vocabulary  of 
800  words,  the  new  book  adds  about  700,  not  counting  some 
words  of  relatively  small  importance  to  the  elementary  student, 
which  are  defined  in  footnotes  as  they  occur.  The  words  con¬ 
tained  in  the  former  book  are,  for  the  purpose  of  review,  included 
in  the  vocabulary  of  the  reader,  and  the  words  contained  in  the 
latter  but  not  in  Beginning  Norwegian  are  preceded  by  an 
asterisk,  for  special  drill.  “The  texts  have  been  stripped  of  as 
many  rare  and  unusual  words  as  possible.” 

The  orthography — this  is  in  Norwegian  “in  a  state  of  uncer¬ 
tainty  and  flux” — has  been  based  on  the  new  official  Norwegian 
spelling  of  1938.  Deviations  in  orthography  and  in  forms  from 
the  norm  followed  in  Beginning  Norwegian  of  1937  are  sum¬ 
marized  in  a  note  preceding  the  vocabulary.  In  the  footnotes 
where  new  words  are  discussed  and  in  the  vocabulary,  phonetic 
transcription  is  employed  when  needed. 

Description  of  the  contents  of  Reading  Norwegian — the  texts 
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cover  170  pages — can  best  be  made  by  quoting  from  the  preface 
Professor  Haugen’s  well  phrased  sentences:  “In  this  volume  the 
student  will  find  his  Norwegian  world  expanding  along  with 
his  mastery  of  vocabulary  and  idiom.  He  will  learn  something  of 
the  beliefs  and  superstitions  that  have  been  entertained  by  Nor¬ 
wegian  people  in  ages  past.  He  will  find  expressions  of  tender 
and  homely  sentiment,  characteristic  attitudes  to  life  and  death, 
all  the  elements  that  go  to  make  a  richly  varied  human  life.  He 
will  see  life  in  city  and  country  as  Norwegians  themselves  have 
seen  it,  from  the  eager  anticipations  of  growing  youth  to  the 
reminiscent  tolerance  of  age.  He  is  given  a  glimpse  also  of  that 
extension  of  Norwegian  life  which  has  been  lived  by  so  many 
emigrants  in  America,  and  which  has  been  ably  depicted  by  emi¬ 
grant  authors.” 

While  most  of  the  selections  are  short,  the  volume  includes 
one  that  fills  more  than  sixty  pages,  Peik,  by  Barbra  Ring.  Il¬ 
lustrations  enliven  the  text  of  several  of  the  stories. 

In  Reading  Norwegian,  Professor  Haugen  has  given  us  a  book 
that  combines  a  happy  selection  of  reading  matter  with  a  simple 
and  carefully  prepared  apparatus. 

Axel  Louis  Elmquist 

The  University  of  Nebraska 


ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  Twenty-ninth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  for  the  Ad¬ 
vancement  of  Scandinavian  Study  will  be  held  in  Northfield, 
Minn.,  at  St.  Olaf  College,  May  3-4. 


STRINDBERG’S  FADREN  AS  AN 
EXPRESSIONISTIC  DRAMA 

More  than  a  dozen  years  ago,  while  working  on  Strindberg’s 
dramatic  expressionism,  I  was  struck  by  the  fact  that  Fadren 
seemed  to  be  a  misfit  i|ji  the  category  of  naturalistic  literature. 
An  analysis  not  only  strengthened  my  opinion  but  also  indi¬ 
cated  the  expressionistic  quality  of  the  work;  so  I  published  my 
findings.*  Failing,  however,  to  secure  any  positive  support  for 
my  views  or  to  encounter  any  genuine  opposition  to  them,  I 
decided  a  couple  of  years  ago  to  restudy  the  subject.  In  an  earlier 
paper  I  analyzed  Fadren  in  the  light  of  Zolaesque  naturalism* 
and  demonstrated  to  my  complete  satisfaction  that  the  play  is 
not  naturalistic.  In  this  study  I  wish  to  examine  the  drama  in 
terms  of  expressionism. 

A  decade  ago  I  proceeded  with  due  caution  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  my  thesis  that  Fadren  responded  to  expressionistic 
norms  rather  than  naturalistic,  but  at  the  end  of  my  study  I 
deposited  the  play  rather  unceremoniously  in  the  lap  of  ex¬ 
pressionism.®  Now,  by  means  of  a  somewhat  different  approach,* 
I  wish  to  re-examine  Fadren  to  determine  more  exactly  its 
relationship  to  the  expressionistic  drama. 

My  method,  I  trust,  will  be  quite  clear.  First,  I  shall  endeavor 
to  set  up  for  expressionism  a  group  of  norms  that  will  be  func¬ 
tional  in  the  analysis  of  a  work  of  literature.  Second,  I  shall 
analyze  Fadren  in  terms  of  the  norms.  Third,  I  shall  evaluate 
the  play  as  an  expressionistic  drama. 

The  Expressionistic  Norms 

The  following  norms  have  been  derived  from  my  earlier 

*  Strindberg’s  Dramatic  Expressionism  (Ann  Arbor:  University  of  Michigan 
Press,  1930),  92-102. 

*  “Is  Strindberg’s  Fadren  Naturalistic?”  Scandinavian  Studies  and  Notes, 
XV  (1939),  257-265. 

*  My  final,  evaluating  statements  should  have  been  carefully  couched  in 
terms  of  the  analysis.  See  Strindberg’s  Dramatic  Expressionism,  102,  213,  214. 

*  It  may  be  more  accurate  to  call  this  approach  simply  a  refinement  of  the 
method  used  earlier. 
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work  on  expressionism  as  well  as  from  more  recent  studies.® 

The  Approach.  The  expressionistic  writer  is  definitely  sub¬ 
jective,  his  work  being  primarily  a  product  of  Ausstrahlungen 
des  Ichs.^  He  does  not  desire  to  flee  the  material  world;  rather 
he  wishes  to  experience  everything  and  then  to  objectify  in  art 
works  the  report  of  his  psyche. 

Dramatis  Personae.  In  expressionistic  works,  the  dramatis 
personae  are  usually  not  individuals  or  personalities,  but  general 
types;  hence  they  are  also  abstractions.  They  are  frequently 
without  surnames  or  praenomina,  being  denominated  simply 
according  to  sex,  age,  family  relationship,  profession,  and  the 
like. 

Situation.  The  situation^  tends  to  embrace  a  universal  con¬ 
flict;  to  wit,  the  antithesis  of  generations,  the  battle  of  the 
sexes,  the  struggle  of  man  with  the  gods,  the  conflict  of  the 
individual  with  society,  and  similar  problems.  Indeed,  even 
when  the  situation  is  seemingly  particularized,  it  is  usually 
directed  toward  the  universal. 

Plot.  Divisions  of  the  plot  like  exposition,  complication,  de¬ 
velopment,  crisis,  and  resolution,  do  not  necessarily  obtain  in 

‘  Among  works  on  expressionism  published  during  the  last  decade  note 
esiiedally  the  following: 

Mathilde  Hain,  Studien  tiber  das  Wesen  des  frUhexpressionistiscken  Dramas 
(Frankfurt  am  Main;  Moritz  Diesterweg,  1933);  Marie  V.  Keller,  Der  deutsche 
Expressionismus  im  Drama  seiner  H auptvertreter  (Weimar:  Hermann  Bohlaus 
Nachfolger,  1936);  Kurt  Reinhardt,  “The  Expressionist  Movement  in  Recent 
German  Literature,”  Germanic  Review,  VI  (1931),  256-265;  William  Rose, 
Men,  Myths  and  Movements  in  German  Literature  (London:  George  Allen  and 
Unwin,  1931);  Richard  Samuel  and  R.  Hinton  Thomas,  Expressionism  in  German 
Life,  Literature  &•  the  Theatre  {1910-1924),  (Cambridge;  W.  HeflFer  &  Sons,  1939) ; 
Detlev  W.  Schumann,  “Expressionism  and  Post-Expressionism  in  German 
Lyrics,”  Germanic  Review,  IX  (19.34),  54-66,  115-129. 

*  Georg  Marzynski  makes  a  distinction  between  the  subjectivism  of  Roman¬ 
ticism  and  that  of  Expressionism.  See  his  book.  Die  Methode  des  Expressionismus 
(Leipzig;  Klinkhardt  &  Biermann,  1921),  54-56.  See  also  Kasimir  Edschmid, 
iiber  den  Expressionismus  in  der  Literatur  und  die  neue  Dichtung,  3  Aufl.  (Ber¬ 
lin:  Reiss,  1919),  59-60. 

^  See  my  studies.  “The  Analysis  of  Literary  Situation,”  PM  LA,  LI  (1936), 
872-889,  and  “Situation  and  Character  in  Till  Damaskus,"  PM  LA,  LIII  (1938), 
886-902. 
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the  expressionistic  drama.  Inasmuch  as  the  action  is  a  product 
of  the  author’s  psyche — the  objectification  of  inner  experience — 
the  phenomena  of  the  plot  are  Ausstrahlungen  des  Ichs.  As  a 
result,  standard  dramatic  development  may  be  wholly  ignored 
and  the  action  forwarded  in  such  a  way  that  distortion  is  intro¬ 
duced.  Obviously,  then,  it  is  not  essential  that  there  be  exposi¬ 
tion  at  the  beginning  or  denouement  at  the  end.  The  action 
may  begin  immediately  without  preparation,  and  the  drama 
may  end  without  resolution  of  the  situation. 

Theme.  In  expressionistic  literature  we  find  at  least  three 
classes  of  themes:  the  religious,  the  social,  and  the  philosophical. 
There  is,  for  example,  a  search  for  God  in  some  of  the  plays,  a 
search  even  in  the  very  turning  away  from  churches  and  creeds.* 
Again,  the  social  principle  sets  forth  the  essential  goodness  of 
man.®  Pacifism  is  the  ideal,  with  the  attendant  aims  of  the  re¬ 
creation  of  human  values  and  the  brotherhood  of  man.‘“ 
Paradoxically  enough,  revolution  is  frequently  considered  the 
means  to  the  ideal.  Philosophical  concepts  are  found  in  the  stress 
on  subjectivism  or  intuitionism  as  opposed  to  objectivisim  and 
lAaterialism.  The  expressionist  desires  the  essential  rather  than 
the  superficial,  the  inner  reality  in  contradistinction  to  the  out¬ 
ward  manifestation,  for  his  themes  are  derived  from  the  report 
of  the  psyche,  not  from  the  testimony  of  the  senses. 

Setting.  Insofar  as  detailed  objects  are  concerned,  the  setting 
is  of  no  special  importance  in  expressionistic  works,  for  the 
author  is  not  interested  in  milieu  as  such.  Time  is  sometimes 
wholly  irrelevant;  often  there  is  the  intent  to  conjure  up  a 
sense  of  wr-time  or  of  all-time.  As  regards  place,  the  dramatist 
may  make  use  of  the  world  of  actualities,  that  of  an  historical 
cast,  or  that  of  the  imagination.  In  all  cases  the  setting  may 
reveal  the  effects  of  having  been  gestated  in  the  psyche  of  the 
artist.  Here  too  distortion  may  occur. 

The  Unities.  No  longer  are  the  unities  sacred,  not  merely 
those  mentioned  by  the  early  critics  but  even  those  which  they 
may  have  thought  insusceptible  of  violation.  We  note  a  sense 

*  This  indicates  a  definite  tangent  to  the  concepts  of  Jean-Jacques  Rousseau. 

’  See  Mathilde  Hain,  op.  cit.,  71. 

See  Samuel  and  Thomas,  op.  cit.,  180,  et  at. 


of  timelessness  in  certain  of  the  plays,  a  frequent  change  of 
place,  a  disjointed  or  confused  action,  instability  of  dramatis 
personae,  and  a  blurring  of  theme.  Thus  there  is  presented 
objectively  a  distortion  which  is  not  caricature,  and  at  times  it 
is  difficult  to  find  evidence  of  organic  unity. 

Language.  The  language  of  the  expressionist  may  be  similar 
to  that  of  other  contemporary  or  earlier  writers,  or  it  may  vary 
greatly  not  only  in  what  we  are  pleased  to  call  style  but  in 
grammar  as  well.  Sometimes  it  is  passionate:  the  artist  employs 
words  of  emotive  value,  becomes  lyrical,  and  breaks  into  verse. 
At  other  times,  verbal  impasses  leave  no  means  available  for 
expression  other  than  the  telegram  style,“  lallation,  and  sheer 
outcry. 

Form  and  Content.  The  expressionistic  artist  wishes  to  be  free 
from  all  outward  restraint,  and  hence  he  regards  himself  as  a 
revolutionist.  He  struggles  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  earlier 
artists  and  their  schools;  as  a  result  he  feels  a  kinship  with 
predecessors  who  went  their  lonely  ways.  There  is  the  haste  to 
abandon  traditional  forms  and  standards  as  well  as  the  frenzied 
attempt  to  attain  pure  expression.  If  he  puts  his  philosophy  into 
practice,  the  artist  does  not  wrestle  with  his  material  for  the 
purpose  of  moulding  a  content  into  form;  on  the  contrary,  he 
seemingly  tries  to  create  a  content  independent  of  form.‘^ 

Devices.  From  the  technical  aspect  the  following  devices'® 
may  be  used  severally  or  in  combination:  division  into  stations, 
tableaux,  or  series  of  scenes,  the  use  or  simulation  of  dreams,'^ 
symbolism,  primitive  forms,  distortion,  the  monologue,  pause, 
optical  counterpoint,  pantomime.  There  is  also  an  increased 

“  Short,  abrupt  sentences  in  continued  succession.  See  Fritz  von  Unruh’sr 
Plaiz,  Walter  Hasenclever’s  Die  Menschen.  See  also  Edschmid,  op.  cii.,  65-66. 

Cf.  Samuel  and  Thomas,  Expressionism  in  German  Life,  Literature  and 
the  Theatre,  38. 

“  Inasmuch  as  I  am  studying  texts — actually  the  score  sheets  of  drama — I 
am  naturally  ignoring  the  devices  of  the  stage  manager. 

The  romanticist  tends  to  lose  himself  in  the  tender  dream  quality  of  his 
work  through  an  embellishment  of  the  unsatisfying  actual  world.  The  expres¬ 
sionist,  on  the  other  hand,  tends  to  employ  the  form  of  the  troubled  dream,  in 
all  its  ecstasy  as  well  as  its  horror,  to  give  objectivity  to  what  he  experiences  as 
the  reality  of  life. 
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tempo  and  an  incrementing  of  sound,  which,  in  turn,  lead  to 
violent  action  and  uproar.  Finally,  not  without  an  eye  on  the 
classical  chorus,  the  dramatist  may  employ  crowds  or  mobs. 

Conclusion.  In  concluding  this  brief  presentation  of  norms 
I  must  stress  the  fact  that  an  expressionistic  work  need  not 
respond  to  each  norm  in  all  its  details.  A  drama,  for  example, 
is  strongly  or  weakly  expressionistic  to  the  extent  that  it  re¬ 
sponds  to  the  general  norms.  Thus,  superficially  dissimilar  works 
may  be  put  into  the  same  category. 

The  Analysis  of  ‘Fadren' 

If  the  foregoing  norms  are  acceptable  and  functional,  it 
should  be  possible  so  to  analyze  Fadren,  or  any  other  work,  that 
a  fairly  accurate  evaluation  may  be  obtained. 

The  Approach.  Inasmuch  as  Strindberg  was  patently  sub¬ 
jective  in  all  his  works — even  in  his  so-called  scientific  works^® — 
we  have  an  a  priori  potentiality  for  expressionism.  V.  J.  McGill 
sees  in  Fadren  a  “splendid  example  of  Zola’s  naturalism,  Zola’s 
objections  notwithstanding” yet  he  commits  himself  to  the 
subjective  quality  of  the  play  in  the  following  statement:  “In 
The  Father  which  has  been  regarded  as  The  Confession  of  a  Fool 
on  the  stage,  Strindberg  follows  rather  closely  the  events  of  his 
own  married  life,  distorting  them,  of  course,  through  the  mir¬ 
rors  and  perspectives  of  his  passion  to  redress  his  mad  sense  of 
injury,  but  holding  throughout  to  the  deeper  significance.”^^  In 
the  latter  statement  one  readily  observes  the  index  to  Strind¬ 
berg’s  subjective  approach  in  Fadren.^^  Martin  Lamm'*  and 
Alfred  Jolivet*®  likewise  refer  to  the  Strindberg  self  which  is 
revealed  in  Fadren,  and  thus  they  too  point  to  the  subjective 
quality  of  the  work. 

“  See  Carl  Ludwig  Schleich,  Those  Were  Good  Days!  (tr.  from  the  German 
by  Bernard  Miall),  (New  York:  W.  W.  Norton,  1936),  200-222. 

'•  August  Strindberg,  the  Bedeviled  Viking  (New  York:  Brentano’s,  1930), 
269-270. 

» Ibid.,  254. 

One  may  be  led  to  question  McGill’s  data.  They  are  apparently  derived 
for  the  most  part  from  Strindberg’s  own  autobiographical  novels. 

*•  Strindbergs  dramer  (Stockholm:  Albert  Bonnier,  1924),  I,  294  et  at. 

’•  Le  Thedtre  de  Strindberg  (Paris:  Boivin  &  Cie,  1931),  ISO,  155-156. 
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Dramatis  Personae.  Under  the  caption  Roller  Strindberg  gives 
the  following  list:  “Ryttmastarn,  Laura,  bans  hustru,  Bertha, 
deras  dotter,  Doktor  Ostermark,  Pastoren,  Amman,  Nojd, 
Kalfaktorn.”  It  will  be  observed  that  five  are  denominated  pro¬ 
fessionally  but  only  one  of  these  is  given  a  surname.  The  soldier 
has  a  name*^  that  means  “contented. ’’The  mother  and  daughter 
are  called  by  their  first  names.  In  the  text  of  the  drama  the  Cap¬ 
tain  is  often  referred  to  as  “Adolf, the  old  nurse  as  “Mar- 
gret”;“  and  the  Preacher  is  twice  called  “Jonas.”^*  There  is, 
indeed,  so  little  concern  for  the  fixing  of  dramatis  personae  with 
surnames  that  we  readily  understand  Zola’s  complaint:  “Et 
votre  capitaine  qui  n’a  pas  mfime  de  nom,  vos  autres  person- 
nages  qui  sont  presque  des  fitres  de  raison,  ne  me  donnent  pas 
de  la  vie  la  sensation  complete  que  je  demande.”^® 

The  chief  figures  of  this  drama  are  the  Captain  and  Laura, 
his  wife.  He  is  the  universal  male,  deceived  and  cheated  by 
woman;  she,  the  nondescript  female  rather  than  the  universal, 
the  dramatist’s  convenient  foil  for  the  Captain.^*  The  other 
figures,  to  a  great  extent,  are  only  dramatic  chess  pieces  to  be 
moved  about  in  relation  to  the  principals  of  the  battle  of  the 
sexes.*^  We  are  concerned  with  the  fate  of  no  individual  figure; 

**  In  a  letter  of  December  9, 1939,  Mr.  Helmer  Akerman  of  Detroit,  Michi" 
gan,  wrote  me  as  follows  in  reply  to  inquiries  anent  the  soldier’s  name:  “In 
olden  times  short  snappy  names  were  given  the  soldiers  and  ‘b&tsman’  (enlisted 
men  in  the  navy),  names  like  Stil,  Frid,  Blomma,  Eng,  etc.  They  were  all  sur¬ 
names  and  used  in  preference  to  the  first  name  even  when  the  wife  was  talking  to 
her  husband.  They  were  often  used  in  definite  form  like  Nojden,  Friden,  etc.” 

**  Strindberg,  Samlade  skrifter,  XXIII  (Stockholm:  Albert  Bonnier,  1921), 
17,  29,  32, 33,  34,  44,  53, 83, 87,  88, 89, 90, 91, 94.  (Hereafter  the  Samlade  skrifter 
will  be  indicated  solely  by  Roman  numerals  referring  to  volume  number.) 

« Ibid.,  12,  20,  31,  32,  33,  .34,  35,  44,  49,  51,  52,  53,  55,  73,  88,  94,  95. 

«  Ibid.,  83  (both). 

“  Ibid.,  422-423. 

It  is  in  Dodsdansen  rather  than  in  Fadren  that  Strindberg  balances  the 
two  sexes  carefully.  One  may  add  that  in  Fadren  it  is  possible  to  regard  Laura  as 
a  character  definitely  modified  by  AusstraMungen  des  Ichs.  She  is  interested  in 
the  battle  because  she  wants  to  have  her  own  way,  but  she  becomes  monstrous 
through  the  interpretation  of  the  Captain.  It  must  be  admitted  that  her  brother 
also  adds  to  the  picture. 

Nojd,  the  soldier  who  is  always  getting  into  trouble  with  the  women,  is 
almost  a  comic  figure.  The  daughter  Bertha  is  something  of  a  puzzle.  She  talks 
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indeed,  our  sympathies  are  directed  not  to  the  Captain  as  a 
person,  as  a  particular  fellow  man,  but  as  a  representative  of  the 
male  sex.  We  know  little  or  nothing  of  the  backgrounds  of  any 
of  the  dramatis  personae,  nor  do  we  care.  It  is  the  general  battle 
of  the  sexes  that  holds  our  attention,  not  the  particular  marital 
quarrel  of  Adolf  and  Laura;  thus  we  are  not  interested  in  specific 
persons. 

Situation.  The  fundamental  conflict  of  Fadren  is  the  struggle 
of  the  male  and  the  female  for  domination,  with  the  control  of 
the  child  as  a  symbol  of  that  might.  While  it  is  true  that  in  some 
expressionistic  dramas  there  is  a  drive  toward  the  rapproche¬ 
ment  of  the  sexes,^*  there  is  also  a  strong  consciousness  of  the 
battle  of  the  sexes.** 

Because  Fadren  has  so  often  been  grouped  with  the  natural¬ 
istic  dramas,®*  one  may  at  first  be  tempted  to  look  upon  the 
opponents  in  the  clash  as  members  qualified  by  specific  milieux 
and  heredities.  But  even  a  superficial  examination  of  the  play 

and  acts  like  a  child  between  eight  and  tw  elve  years  of  age  (XXIII,  35-39, 5 1-52). 
Indeed,  the  Preacher  and  the  Captain  mention  the  subject  of  confirmation,  and 
presumably  Bertha  has  not  yet  been  given  instruction  (ibid.,  12,  17-18).  This 
again  leads  us  to  believe  that  the  girl  must  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  twelve. 
Yet  Laura  says  definitely  that  she  and  the  Captain  have  been  married  for  twenty 
years  (ibid.,  27),  and  she  also  declares  that  Bertha  was  bom  during  the  third 
year  after  the  marriage  (ibid.,  42;  confirmed  by  the  Captain,  ibid.,  64).  Thus 
Bertha  should  be  about  seventeen  years  old.  In  support  of  this  estimate  we  find 
mention  of  a  young  man’s  falling  in  love  with  the  girl  (ibid.,  16). 

This  reaches  at  times  a  worship  of  the  prostitute  (see  Samuel  and  Thomas, 
Expressionism,  etc.,  58).  Strindberg,  of  course,  reached  reconciliation  in  none 
of  his  dramas. 

”  Max  Picard  makes  much  of  the  struggle  of  the  sexes.  See  his  “Expression- 
ismus”  in  Die  Erhebung,  herausgegeben  von  Alfred  Wolfenstein  (Berlin:  Fischer, 
1919),  329-338. 

John  Landquist,  the  editor  of  the  Samlade  skrifter,  has  added  to  this  in¬ 
terpretation  by  including  Fadren  in  Vol.  XXIII  under  the  title  “Naturalistiska 
sorgespel.”  His  explanation,  in  part,  is  as  follows:  “Titeln  till  denna  del  har  fSrst 
av  Strindberg  anvSnts  som  underrubrik  till  FrSken  Julie  (Froken  Julie.  Ett 
naturalistiskt  sorgespel)  och  har  ansetts  Uimplig  att  begagnas  som  5verrubrik 
till  samtliga  har  ingiende  dramer,  vilka  htirrora  fr&n  samma  period  av  Strind¬ 
bergs  liv,  behandla  i  skilda  fbrhillanden  och  gestaltningar  ett  gemensamt  motiv 
(kampen  om  makten)  och  b^ras  av  en  gemensam  dskidning  (en  antiromantisk, 
antimetafysisk  intellektualism),  XXIII,  421. 
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should  reveal  how  false  this  view  is.  In  fact,  there  is  almost  no 
attempt  on  the  part  of  Strindberg  to  present  these  dramatic 
figures  in  terms  of  environment  and  heredity.  In  other  words, 
the  situation  is  not  particularized  as  a  unique  domestic  wrangle; 
it  is  generalized  as  the  elemental  and  everlasting  battle  of  the 
sexes.  Note,  for  example,  the  following  dialogue 

Ryttmastarn.  Forst  ett  ord  till  om  verkligheter. 

Hatar  du  mig? 

Laura.  Ja,  ibland!  Niir  du  ar  man. 

Ryttmastarn.  Det  ar  som  ras-hat  detta.  Ar  det  sant  att  vi  harstamma  frin 
apan,  s4  mitte  det  itminstone  ha  varit  fr4n  tv4  arter.  Vi 
aro  ju  inte  lika  varann. 

And  earlier  in  the  play  Laura  has  said,  “Eget  ar  det,  men  jag 
har  aldrig  kunnat  se  pi  en  man,  utan  att  kanna  mig 
dverlagsen.”** 

Fadren  can  give  the  impression  of  a  particularized  domestic 
battle  only  to  the  hasty  reader;  the  play  is  manifestly  repre¬ 
sentative  of  a  general  situation,  the  fundamental  opposition  of 
male  and  female. 

Plot.  There  is  no  question  but  that  the  action  of  Fadren  moves 
forward  in  an  orderly  enough  fashion.  7'he  sole  aspect  of  distor¬ 
tion,  if  it  can  be  called  that,  is  found  in  the  excessive  compres¬ 
sion,  the  Captain  being  driven  mad  in  an  unbelievably  short 
Ix;riod  of  time.  The  play  is  presented  in  three  acts,  which  in  turn 
are  divided  into  a  total  of  twenty-two  scenes.  We  note  that  the 
first  act  is  devoted  not  alone  to  explaining  the  situation  and  pro¬ 
viding  adequate  background;  the  complication  is  also  given. 
Fadren  opens  with  two  scenes  that  are  comj)aratively  light  in 
immediate  effect  yet  heavy  with  motivating  power.  The  j)hilan- 
dering  soldier  Ndjd  has  a  girl  in  trouble,  but  he  does  his  best  to 
avoid  responsibility  by  protesting  that,  inasmuch  as  paternity 
is  not  determinable  in  his  case,  he  should  not  be  made  to  marry 
the  girl.  This,  of  course,  is  more  than  a  light  touch  to  a  serious 
drama;  it  is  indicative  of  the  fact  that  Strindberg  has  his  plot 
under  way  in  the  very  first  two  scenes.  We  are  prepared  then  to 
find  the  Captain  stung  with  suspicion  at  the  end  of  the  first 


"  XXIII,  69 

“  Ibid.,  43.  See  also  16,  .34,  60,  63,  66Hi7,  91-92. 
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act  and  driven  to  a  violent  outburst  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
second,  the  whole  action  taking  place  in  an  evening  and  part  of 
the  night.  The  third  act  confirms  the  portent  of  defeat  for  the 
male  in  the  battle  of  the  sexes. 

On  the  basis  of  internal  evidence  alone,  I  think  it  would  be 
unjustifiable  to  draw  the  conclusion  that  Fadren  is  inconceiv¬ 
ably  anything  but  expressionistic  as  regards  plot.  What  we  can 
say,  however,  is  that  the  tempo  is  very  rapid;  moreover,  Strind¬ 
berg  has  certainly  avoided  all  phases  of  action  which  would  tend 
to  delay  the  development  of  the  situation.  First,  there  is  no 
undue  retrospection;  in  truth,  hardly  a  looking  back  at  all.** 
Second,  Strindberg  employs  no  scenes  for  the  sheer  purpose  of 
character  portrayal;  the  dramatis  personae  are  abstractions — 
types — and  have  no  individual  markings.  Third,  no  time  is 
consumed  in  playing  to  the  audience.  The  Nojd  scene,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  only  briefly  introduces  an  episode  that  could  have  been 
capitalized  upon  without  incurring  the  risk  of  fagging  the 
audience.  Finally,  inasmuch  as  the  battle  of  the  sexes  is  early 
in  evidence,  there  is  no  need  to  furnish  data  building  up  a 
unique  domestic  wrangle.  The  plot  makes  possible  a  dynamic 
drama  of  swiftly  moving  events,  but  Fadren  is  not  therefore 
necessarily  expressionistic.  Thus  far  we  are  merely  in  a  position 
to  insist  that,  from  the  standpoint  of  plot,  the  drama  is  as¬ 
suredly  not  unthinkable  as  an  expressionistic  work.** 

In  addition  to  the  internal  evidence  we  have  also  external 
matters  to  consider.  These  I  shall  discuss  only  briefly  because 
1  have  already  given  them  due  consideration  in  an  earlier 
study.**  I  refer  specifically  to  Strindberg’s  attempts  to  create  a 
new  type  of  literature,**  his  own  comments  on  Fadren,*''  and  the 
“  .Act  I,  sc.  iii,  the  conversation  between  the  Captain  and  the  Pastor,  offers 
some  insight  into  conditions  in  the  former’s  family. 

“  .Act  II,  scenes  ii  (50-52)  and  v  (59-71),  represent  perhaps  the  best  ap¬ 
proaches  to  expressionistic  development  in  Fadren.  In  the  first  scene  the  language 
suggests  the  supernatural;  in  the  second  it  becomes  impassioned  and  approaches 
the  lyrical  at  times  (note  esfwcially  p.  66,  the  passage  obviously  influenced  by 
The  Merchant  of  Venice,  III,  i). 

“  Strindberg's  Dramatic  Expressionism,  96-100. 

•*  See  the  Interview,  XV’III,  452-458. 

.Axel  Lundeg&rd,  Ndgra  Strindbergsminnen  knutna  till  en  handfuU  brev 
(Stockholm;  Tidens,  1920),  66. 
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autobiographical  character  of  the  drama.**  The  least  that  one 
can  say  about  this  external  evidence  is  that  it  points  to  Fadren 
as  a  product  of  Ausstrahlungen  des  Ichs.  In  other  words,  the 
experiences  which  make  up  the  action  of  this  play  are  not  trans¬ 
lated  from  the  sensuous  responses  of  a  careful  observer  or  de¬ 
livered  from  the  fruitful  imagination  of  a  nonexperiencing 
author;  they  are,  on  the  contrary,  the  product  of  gestation 
within  the  psyche  of  an  experiencing  agent. 

Theme.  In  this  drama  there  is  no  search  for  God,*®  no 
emphasis  on  the  brotherhood  of  man,  and  no  given  index  to  the 
superior  values  of  the  subjective  as  opposed  to  the  objective. 
The  most  that  can  be  derived  from  this  drama  is  that  the 
Captain  senses  the  inevitability  of  the  conflict.^®  Yet  I  should 
not  only  hesitate  to  suggest  that  the  theme  of  this  play  refers 
to  the  biological  opposition  of  the  sexes, with  a  necessary 
naturalistic  interpretation,  I  should  protest  that,  if  anything, 
the  evidence  points  to  supernaturalism.^* 

Setting.  If  we  observe  the  setting  of  Fadren,  both  physically 
and  socially,  we  note  that  Strindberg  has  given  us  the  living 
room  of  an  army  man  without  even  mentioning  the  geographic 
position  or  historical  period.  Indeed,  one  should  be  led  to  the 
opinion  that  the  setting  is  relatively  unimportant  and  therefore 
should  not  in  the  least  obtrude  upon  the  development  of  the 
situation.  In  this  respect,  the  play  can  be  regarded  as  decidedly 
not  naturalistic  but  only  indifferently  expressionistic. 

The  Unities.  Those  who  favor  the  strict  maintenance  of  the 
dramatic  unities  should  be  delighted  with  Strindberg’s  treat- 

•*  Martim  Lamm,  Strindbergs  dramer  (Stockholm:  Albert  Bonnier,  1924),  I, 
264-301. 

*’  The  Captain  is  contemptuous  of  religion.  See  the  references:  XXIII,  8, 
12,  34,  89. 

***  There  is  a  realization  of  helplessness,  a  feeling  that  the  battle  is  beyond 
both  the  Captain  and  his  wife.  The  Captain  says:  “Du  ville  icke  det  skulle  bli 
s4  hkr,  jag  ville  det  icke,  och  and&  blev  det  si.  Vem  rider  di  over  livet!”  (XXIII, 
93). 

“The  survival  of  the  fittest,”  for  example,  is  not  the  theme  of  Fadren. 

**  The  passage  cited  in  n.  40  is  definitely  deterministic  until  we  reach  the 
last  sentence,  “Vem  rider  di  over  livet!”  This  is  not  unrelated  to  the  later 
expressionistic  dramas  that  Strindberg  wrote;  and  the  Captain,  who  is  openly 
contemptuous  of  religion,  is  nevertheless  instinct  with  it. 


ment  in  Fadren.  In  the  physical  setting,  for  example,  he  falters 
only  in  the  slightest  respect — the  lamp  broken  in  the  second  act 
is  replaced  by  a  new  one  in  the  third  act ! 

With  regard  to  the  action  there  is  obviously  but  one  move¬ 
ment  of  events.  It  goes  forward  unrelentingly,  almost  dia¬ 
bolically,  without  pause  or  relief.  The  time  element  is  likewise 
limited,  so  limited  indeed  that  it  is  actually  inadequate.  In  fact, 
the  play  is  so  compressed  that  the  action  in  it  requires  but 
little  more  than  twenty-four  hours.  We  recall  that  lago,  on  the 
other  hand,  required  an  unspecific  amount  of  time  to  drive  the 
Moor  insane.  One  might  consider  it  a  circumstance  of  miti¬ 
gating  quality  that  Laura  has  been  working  on  her  husband  in 
various  ways  throughout  the  twenty  years  of  their  married  life. 
Yet  it  is  only  remotely  possible  that  the  seeds  of  suspicion  could 
be  so  definitely  sown  in  one  evening  and  the  harvest  so  abun¬ 
dantly  reaped  on  the  following  night. 

Unity  of  character  is  also  well  maintained  in  this  work.  No 
one  completely  and  clearly  precipitates  another  or  reveals  radical 
changes.^ 

Language.  One  looks  in  vain  for  language  variations  that 
might  definitely  associate  Fadren  with  expressionistic  dramas. 
It  is  true  that  on  one  occasion  the  daughter  Bertha  shrieks,** 
but  this  is  by  no  means  an  example  of  Schrei  or  the  ululant 
expression  of  an  wr-soul.  Again,  there  is  no  lyricism  that  calls 
for  verse.*®  It  is  true  that  Strindberg  does  employ  words  of 
emotive  value  such  that  occasionally  one  catches  the  overtones 
of  the  mystical.  But  that  is  all. 

Form  and  Content.  Strindberg  was  an  experimenter  in  the 
literary  arts.  Thus  it  is  possible  that  he  regarded  Fadren  as  a 
contribution  to  the  new  literature  which  he  had  promised  in 
1886.**  For  this  point  of  view,  however,  I  have  nothing  to  add 
to  my  statements  of  a  decade  ago.*^ 

“  The  Captain’s  madness  is  a  radical  change,  but  it  is  introduced  naturally 
by  the  author. 

XXIII,  35. 

In  Act  II,  scene  ii,  the  old  nurse  Margret  reads  a  psalm  which  is  composed 
in  verse  (XXIII,  50).  See  also  n.  34,  above. 

“  XVIII,  452^58. 

Strindberg's  Dramatic  Expressionism,  98-100. 
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Except  for  the  compression  of  the  time  element  Fadren  shows 
no  striking  aspects  of  form.  The  drama  bears  no  trace  of  an 
artist’s  struggle  to  create  a  content  without  form. 

Devices.  In  some  of  the  later  dramas  Strindberg  employed 
the  device  of  stations,**  but  in  Fadren  he  used  acts  and  scenes. 
There  is,  in  fact,  little  evidence  of  the  devices  that  are  so 
common  to  expressionistic  works.**  The  most  pronounced  of  all 
would  seem  to  be  that  of  the  tendency  toward  outbursts  of 
fury  until  we  recall  that  the  Captain  is  being  driven  insane  and 
hence  might  well  behave  erratically. 

Evaluation 

I  have  now  completed  my  analysis  of  Fadren.  Thus  I  am 
in  a  position  to  commit  myself  regarding  the  relationship  of  the 
play  to  the  expressionistic  drama.  Ten  factors  have  been  ana¬ 
lyzed  in  terms  of  derived  norms,  and  I  have  exercised  such 
restraint  that  I  believe  there  can  be  no  charge  of  forcing  the 
proof  by  seizing  upon  every  atom  of  evidence.  Of  the  ten  factors 
I  have  indicated  that  the  approach  is  definitely  subjective. 
Again,  important  elements  like  dramatis  personae  and  situation 
conform  well  to  the  requirements  for  expressionistic  drama. 
Moreover,  the  action  or  plot  is  plausibly  expressionistic  although 
the  setting  is  only  indifferently  so.  The  theme,  the  unities,  lan¬ 
guage,  the  interplay  of  form  and  content,  and  special  devices 
offer  little  or  no  evidence. 

In  view  of  this  analysis  I  am  prepared  to  commit  myself  to 
the  following  opinion:  Fadren,  although  by  no  means  a  full- 
fledged  expressionistic  play,  is  more  than  a  step  in  the  direction 
of  expressionism;  it  is  definitely  a  beginning. 

Carl  E.  W.  L.  Dahlstrom 

University  of  Michigan 

**  See  especially  the  drama  Slot  a  LandsvUgen  (LI). 

Note  the  following  (all  in  XXIII);  the  monologue,  18  (a  hint),  50;  pan¬ 
tomime,  23  (a  mere  hint);  pause,  55,  59;  recitation,  50;  shriek,  35;  violent  out¬ 
bursts,  35, 45,  71,  72,  73,  77,  78, 81, 82;  voice  offstage,  23;  whispers,  83, 85. 


VARIOUS  SWEDISH  EQUIVALENTS  OF  THE 
ENGLISH  POSSESSIVE  ADJECTIVE 
PLUS  A  NOUN‘ 

An  English-speaking  person  who  approaches  Swedish  finds  it 
necessary  to  become  acquainted  with  various  phenomena  which 
are  unfamiliar  to  him  because  of  peculiarities  of  his  native  lan¬ 
guage.  One  of  these,  our  teachers  and  textbooks  commonly 
describe  in  some  such  way  as  follows:  “With  nouns  denoting 
parts  of  the  body  and  articles  of  clothing,  the  definite  article 
may  be  employed  in  place  of  the  possessive  adjective*  when  the 
context  makes  the  meaning  clear.”  But  while  elementary 
students  can  be  expected  to  absorb  only  so  much,  there  is 
more  to  the  story  than  this. 

In  Swedish  one  may  say  either  Sven  tvattade  ansiktet  or  Sven 
tvdttade  silt  ansikte.  But  English  does  not  admit  such  a  choice: 
only  the  latter  mode  of  expression  is  possible,  and  one  must  say, 
‘Sven  washed  his  face,’  not  ‘the  face.’ 

Let  us  examine  the  phrase  silt  ansikte  as  just  used.  It  con¬ 
tains  the  following  concepts:  (1)  possession*  by  (2)  a  particular 
person  of  (3)  a  definite^  (4)  face. 

‘  This  article  has  benefited  from  several  valuable  suggestions  made  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  E.  Gustav  Johnson  of  North  Park  College. 

’  We  should  say,  instead,  ‘the  possessive  adjective  or  the  genitive  of  a  personal 
pronoun’  since  we  should  also  in  a  descriptive  presentation  distinguish,  as  do 
the  Swedish  grammarians,  between  the  (declinable)  adjectives  min,  din,  vdr,  er, 
sin  and  the  genitives  hans,  hennes,  dess,  deras.  Of  the  .American  grammars  of 
Swedish  now  in  use,  only  Professor  Uppvall's  (Swedish  Grammar  and  Reader, 
New  York,  1938)  differentiates  between  these.  In  the  present  article  we  shall 
employ  the  abridged  term  ‘possessive-genitive’  when  the  reference  is  to  Swedish, 
and  ‘possessive(-genitive)’  when  the  reference  is  to  both  English  and  Swedish. 

’  The  words  ‘possession,  possessor,  possess’  are  in  this  article  used  in  a  broad 
sense  not  limited  to  ownership.  Indeed,  it  is  often  a  question  of  mere  connection 
or  association.  We  do  not  think  of  ourselves  as  owning  our  friends,  parents,  hands 
and  so  forth;  if  we  say  ‘I  took  my  hat  off,’  we  are  usually  not  thinking  of  owner¬ 
ship  (it  might  even  be  a  borrowed  hat).  It  is  in  this  general  sense  that  the  terms 
‘possessive  adjectives  (pronouns)’  and  ‘possessive  case’  are  regularly  employed 
in  grammatical  nomenclature. 

*  A  noun  modified  by  a  possessive  adjective  or  by  a  genitive  (of  pronoun  or 
noun)  has  ipso  facto  definite  meaning  and  therefore  does  not  employ  the  article 
(but  observe  exception  in  n.  5).  The  use  of  the  definite  form  of  a  descriptive  ad- 
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It  is  possible  to  say  Sven  tvdttade  ansiktet,  without  the  use 
of  5tW,  because  (1)  possession  is  inferred  from  the  fact  that  ansikte, 
on  account  of  what  it  denotes,  is  intimately  associated  with  a 
person,  its  natural  possessor,  and  because  (2)  it  is  clear  that  this 
possessor  is  Sven  for  the  reason  that  Sven  is  the  subject  of  the 
sentence. 

This  disposes  of  the  first  two  of  the  four  parts  of  the  meaning. 
All  that  is  needed  besides  is  that  the  noun  have  the  suffixed 
definite  article — the  morphological  label  of  definiteness  which 
appertains  to  a  Swedish  common  noun  (in  non-vocative  use) 
when  it  is  not  modified  by  another  limiting  adjective  or  by  a 
genitive.®  The  form  ansiktet  embraces  the  third  and  fourth  parts 
of  the  meaning. 

What  has  just  been  said  must  not,  however,  be  understood 
to  imply  that  this  mode  of  expression  is  a  development  from 
(i.e.,  a  simplification  of)  the  type  sitt  ansikte,  and  that  the 
possessive-genitive*  has  been  left  out  as  being  dispensable. 

For  to  a  Swede,  when  he  is  speaking  (or  hearing,  writing,  or 
reading),  the  employment  of  the  definite  article  has  in  such 
cases  nothing  to  do  with  the  idea  of  the  possessive-genitive. 
When  he  says  Sven  tvdttade  ansiktet,  there  is  in  his  mind  no 
consciousness  of  its  being  equivalent  to  Sven  tvdttade  sitt  ansikte; 
there  is  simply  no  doubt  as  to  whose  the  face  is.  And  one  senses 
no  variation  in  the  function  of  the  definite  article  in  reading 
“Z”  s&g  ned  i  golvet  och  funderade  en  stund,  ddr  han  stod  med 
cigarren  i  munnen,  hatten  pd  huvudet,  hdnderna  pd  ryggen,  och 
ryggen  mot  kakelugnen. 

jective  after  a  possessive  adjective  or  a  genitive  is  a  morphological  indication  of 
this  definiteness  of  meaning,  as  in  min  gamla  mossa  (cf.  en  gammal  mossa). 

‘  For  the  term  ‘suffixed  definite  &Ttic\e,'  see  Scandinavian  Studies,  XV  (1939), 
160-161.  The  suffixed  article  is  included  in  the  term  ‘limiting  adjectives.’ — Two 
types  of  expression  in  which  nouns  have  definite  meaning  although  they  are 
without  the  definite  article  will  be  met  below.  The  suffixed  definite  article  is 
used  with  nouns  modified  by  certain  limiting  adjectives,  despite  the  fact  that 
these  themselves  impart  definite  meaning,  as  in  den  (den  ddr,  den  hdr)  gossen, 
denna  gosse(n).  In  the  popular  styles  (for  the  definition  of  these,  see  Scandinavian 
Studies,  XV,  1938,  4)  the  possessive-genitive  often  follows  its  noun;  except  for 
most  nouns  indicating  kinship,  the  noun  then  has  the  definite  form,  zs  gossen 
min,  hoken  hans,far  min,  hustru  hans  (or  hustrun  hans). 

•  See  n.  2. 
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For  this  reason  the  Swedish  grammarians,  even  Karl  Agren 
in  Om  anvandningen  av  bestamd  slutartikel  i  svenskan,’’  havejno 
occasion  to  discuss  this  type  of  expression  from  the  point  of 
view  of  its  being  equivalent  to  the  possessive-genitive  plus  a 
noun;  at  the  most  they  may  include  a  sentence  of  the  kind  in 
question  among  examples  illustrating  the  meaning  of  the 
definite  article,  but  by  no  means  under  the  heading  of  a  separate 
category. 

It  is  in  this  way  that  Beckman  cites  such  an  example  in  his 
Svensk  sprdkldra.^  What  he  says  concerning  it  is’of  interest  to 
us:  “Bestamda  formens  grundbetydelse  ar  .  .  .  att  beteckna  en 
sak  s&som  forut  bekant.  Ofta  .  .  .  ar  saken  bekant  darfor,  att 
den  ar  nyss  omtalad.  Men  d^l  vi  saga  Solen  lyser,  s4  kunna  vi 
anvanda  best,  form,  emedan  solen,  vir  sol,  ar  oss  alia  alltid 
bekant.  Sager  jag  Jag  gick  pd  gatan.  Bast  det  var,  bldste  hatten 
av  huvudet,  sS,  har  jag  ej  talt  om  hatt  eller  huvud  forut,  men  de 
hora  si  bestamt  till  en  person,  som  gar  pi  gatan,  att  jag  kan 
lamna  it  ihoraren  att  tanka  sig  dem.”  Beckman  thus  equates 
the  use,  in  such  sentences,  of  the  definite  form  of  sol  with  the 
use  of  that  of  halt  and  of  huvud. 

Let  us  examine  the  following  passage:  Hon  knackade  pd 
dorren.  [She  entered.]  Kyrkoherden  salt  i  sin  gungstol  med  en 
predikosamling  i  kndt  och  ett  hdfte  skrhpapper  bredvid  pd  bordet. 
Just  as  the  parson  naturally  has  a  knee,  so  his  study  can  be 
expected  to  contain  a  table.  These  two  nouns  are  treated  alike 
in  Swedish,  but  in  English  we  differentiate  them  by  saying  ‘the 
table,’  but  ‘his  knee.’  We  might  consider  also  this  passage: 
Lisa  gick  dter  hem  ....  Sedan  gick  hon  uppfor  trap  pan  upp  pd 
sitt  rum.  Hon  kastade  sig  pd  so  fan  och  borrade  ned  ansiktet  i 
kuddarna.  The  reader  does  not  feel  ansiktet  to  be  used  differently 
from  the  other  nouns  that  have  the  definite  article:  he  knows  that 
the  stairs  are  a  part  of  the  house  to  which  it  is  evident  that 
Lisa  went,  that  the  sofa  is  a  part  of  the  furnishings  of  her  room, 
that  the  pillows  are  on  the  sofa,  and  that  the  face  that  she 
buries  in  the  pillows  is  a  part  of  her.  These  are  natural  circum¬ 
stances  that  are  not  reasoned  out  in  either  language.  In  the 

» Uppsala,  1912. 

•  Stockholm,  1935,  8th  ed.,  §21, 1. 
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case  of  ansiktet,  to  be  sure,  English  must,  and  Swedish  may, 
employ  a  form  of  expression  suggestive  of  such  thinking,  ‘her 
face,’  although  this  is  not  the  result  of  conscious  thought  but  is 
merely  a  habit  of  speech. 

There  exist  certain  kinds  of  nouns,  such  as  ansikte,  that 
denote  something  that  is  associated  closely  and  universally  with 
the  idea  of  a  person.®  These  nouns,  the  things  denoted  by  which 
we  naturally  think  of  as  pertaining  to  a  person,  we  shall  call 
nouns  of  personal  relation.^® 

To  be  sure,  nouns  of  personal  relation  need  not,  and  often 
do  not,  associate  themselves  with  a  particular  person.  For  ex¬ 
ample:  Hjdrtat  dr  ett  till  vdnster  i  brosthdlan  beldget  organ.  Hon 
lagade  kappan.  Sdtt  pd  dig  hatten,  sont  du  kdpte  i  gdrt  In  these 
sentences  the  definite  article  is  employed,  respectively:  to  de¬ 
note  a  class  in  its  entirety;  to  point  back  to  a  previous  mention; 
and  to  point  forward  to  a  coming  determination.  Such  sentences 
as  these,  however,  are  not  our  concern  here. 

But  in  certain  other  contextual  patterns  than  those  just 
mentioned,  the  meaning  inherent  in  nouns  of  personal  relation 
causes  them  to  be  readily  associated  with  a  specific  person  who, 
owing  to  immediate  or  more  remote  mention,  is  prominent  in 
the  minds  of  speaker  and  hearer  in  such  a  way  that  the  fact  of 
connection  is  unmistakable.  The  establishing  of  this  connection 
is  as  sure  as  is  the  determining  through  context‘‘  of  any  other 
sentence  detail — so  sure,  indeed,  that  it  should  not  need  to  be 
specially  pointed  out  by  means  of  a  possessive(-genitive).“  In 
Swedish  the  definite  article  is  then  used.  When  the  identity  of 
the  possessor  would  not  be  clear,  be  it  that  the  noun  of  per¬ 
sonal  relation  is  to  be  associated  with  a  person  other  than  the 

•  Forconvenience  we  say  ‘person,'  although  it  should  really  be  ‘human  being, 
animal,  or  plant.’ 

Agren,  in  speaking  of  nouns  of  this  type  that  sometimes  do  not  add  the 
definite  article  when  they  have  definite  meaning,  uses  the  expressions  “genom 
sin  possessiva  betydelse”  (p.  39)  and  “possessionsfdrhillandet”  (p.  45). 

What  we  call  context  may  involve  anything  from  a  phrase,  clause,  or  sen¬ 
tence  to  a  paragraph  or  sometimes  much  more  than  that;  and  often  it  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  general  situation,  i.e.,  of  what  is  in  the  mind  of  the  speaker  and  of 
what  he  thinks  is  clear  to  the  person  to  whom  he  is  speaking. 

For  this  term,  see  n.  2. 


one  who  is  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  speaker  and  hearer,  or  be 
it  that,  on  account  of  the  construction  of  the  sentence,  the  ob¬ 
viousness  of  the  connection  is  obscured,  Swedish  employs  the 
possessive-genitive.^  But  also  when  the  identity  of  the  possessor 
is  clear,  Swedish  may  use  the  possessive-genitive  with  the  noun; 
and,  except  when  emphasis  is  involved,  such  use  furnishes  no 
new  element  of  meaning,  but  is  in  reality  tautological.  In  Eng¬ 
lish,  on  the  other  hand,  the  possessive  adjective^^  must  be 
employed,  whether  the  context  makes  the  association  with  a 
particular  individual  clear  or  not. 

To  sum  up:  A  noun  of  personal  relation  is  one  that  denotes 
something  that  is  closely  and  universally  associated  with  a  per¬ 
son.  When  a  noun  denoting  a  person  is  present  in  the  minds  of 
speaker  and  hearer,  a  noun  of  personal  relation,  if  the  context 
is  favorable,  readily  associates  itself  with  the  noun  denoting 
that  person.  Yet,  with  such  nouns,  under  these  conditions, 
English  requires  the  use  of  a  possessive  adjective.  Swedish  can 
employ  either  the  definite  article  or  a  possessive-genitive. 

The  use  of  the  definite  article  with  nouns  of  personal  relation 
under  such  circumstances  is  wide-spread  among  the  Indo- 
European  languages,  occurring,  outside  of  Scandinavian,  for 
example,  in  other  Germanic  languages  (with  the  noteworthy 
exception  of  English),  in  Romance  languages,  and  in  Greek. 
The  definite  article  was  non-existent  in  the  Indo-European 
mother  tongue;  and  various  languages,  e.g.,  Slavic,  Latin,  and 
Sanskrit,  have  not  evolved  one,  but  employ  instead  the  mere 
noun,  which  can  also  have  definite  meaning  (as  in  the  pattern: 
‘Man  closed  eyes’).“  In  all  of  these  languages  the  general  situa¬ 
tion  is  the  same  as  in  Swedish,  but  details  vary  from  language 
to  language. 

The  form  of  expression  with  the  definite  article  is  the  normal 

Or  the  sentence  is  phrased  in  some  other  way,  as  will  be  seen  below,  to 
make  the  association  clear. 

“  When  the  noun  of  personal  relation  associates  itself  with  the  indefinite 
pronoun  man,  ‘one’s’  or  a  possessive  adjective  is  used  in  the  English  rendition; 
cf.  Det  var  mbrkt,  si  att  man  knappast  sdg  handerna for  ogonen. 

^  Even  in  the  present-day  form  of  languages  that  have  developed  a  definite 
article,  we  find  survivals  of  the  old  state  of  affairs. 
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one.  It  is  therefore  not  this  usage  of  Swedish  that  stands  out 
but  rather  the  optional  employment  by  it,  as  by  other  lan¬ 
guages,  of  the  possessive-genitive,  and  even  more  the  use  by 
English  of  only  the  second  of  these  alternatives. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  present  article  to  describe  the 
behavior  of  nouns  of  personal  relation,  but  to  consider  the  sorts 
of  sentences  which  in  Swedish  use  either  the  definite  article  or 
the  possessive-genitive,  and  which  in  English,  on  the  contrary, 
require  a  possessive  adjective.^*  We  shall  now,  after  a  few  pre¬ 
liminary  characterizations,  proceed  to  the  examination  of  these 
types  of  sentences. 

The  possessor  is  almost  always  a  person,  but  may  be  an  ani¬ 
mal  or  a  plant. Katten  satte  svansen  i  vddret.  Aldrigarosor  tappa 
IdU  bidden.  Personification  is  sometimes  encountered.  Naturen 
sluter  ogonen,  natten  rider.  Upproret  tycktes  iter  vilja  sticka  upp 
huvudet. 

Nouns  of  personal  relation,  in  accordance  with  what  they 
denote,  readily  fall  into  groups:  (1)  the  body  and  its  parts; 
(2)  clothes,  articles  of  clothing,  parts  of  these  such  as  ficka,  arm, 
klack,  and  accessories  such  as  nasduk,  glasdgon,  kdpp,  pipa, 
klocka  (‘watch’);  (3)  attributes  such  as  famn,liv  {'Wle'),  tillvaro, 
hjdrta  (in  figurative  use),  sida  (of  the  body),  gestalt,  hy,  drag, 
ansiktsdrag,  rost,  stdmma,  blick,  anda,  andedrakt,  sjdl,  lidlsu, 
tillstind,  humor,  minne,  f  orstind,  vett,  sans,  samvete,  mod,  tilamod, 
tanke  (usually  plural),  hig,  sinne,  sdmn,  tirar,  grit,  kr after, 
arbetskraft,  styrka,  steg;  (4)  activities  such  as  arbete,  yrke,  studier; 
(5)  period  or  point  of  life  such  as  barndom,  ilderdom,  ungdomsdr, 
studiedr,  dodsbaddf^  (6)  place  of  nativity  or  of  residence  such 

“  Most  of  the  Swedish  sentences  cited  in  this  article  have  a  possessive  ad¬ 
jective  in  their  English  rendition.  But  there  are  a  few  for  which  the  English 
equivalents,  while  not  equated  with  the  Swedish  by  use  of  the  article,  do  not 
employ  possessive  adjectives  either. 

For  the  sake  of  brevity,  no  further  mention  will  be  made  of  animals  and 
plants.  The  term  ‘person(s)’  may  be  taken  to  include  them. 

Words  of  categories  4  and  5  such  as  barndom,  ilderdom,  arbete  and  a  few 
of  category  3  such  as  mod  are  in  English  often,  in  an  alternative  form  of  expres¬ 
sion,  used  by  themselves,  without  a  possessive  adjective  (as,  ‘childhood’).  Simi¬ 
lar  to  these,  and,  in  general,  to  nouns  of  personal  relation,  are  such  as  have  to 
do  with  movements;  iterkomst,  ankomst,framkomst,  avresa  {Emanuel  Swedenborg 
Sluder  ode  .  .  .i  England.  Efter  hemkomsten  blev  han  Polhems  medarbetare). 
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as  hem,  hemland,  hemstad,  fadernestad,  fadernesland,  fosterland, 
fosterbygd,  fdraldrakem,  barndomshem;  (7)  relatives;  (8)  close 
associates  such  as  vdn(tnna),  umgdngesvdnner,  kamrat,  reskamrat, 
husbonde. 

Nouns  of  groups  2-8  occur  more  often  in  situations  in  which 
they  do  not  associate  themselves  with  a  specific  person  than  do 
those  denoting  the  body  and  its  parts — this  for  obvious  reasons. 
Compare,  for  example,  Hon  tvattade  strumporna  with  Hon 
tvattade  handerna  and  Han  borstade  hatten  with  Han  tog  av  hatten. 
In  the  first  and  third  sentences  the  reflexive  possessive  adjective 
must  be  used  if  possession  is  to  be  understood. 

When  there  is  more  than  one  possessor,  Swedish  under  cer¬ 
tain  conditions  employs  the  singular  instead  of  the  plural  of  the 
noun  denoting  that  which  is  possessed.  Han  motte  tvd  man  med 
bossor  pd  axeln.  De  skyndade  att  gomma  huvudet  under  vingen  pd 
nytt.  Alla  fabodjantorna  hade  lagt  ner  sina  handarbeten  i  knaet. 

The  noun  denoting  that  which  is  possessed  may  stand  in 
the  base-form  (oftenest  as  the  object  of  a  verb  or  of  a  preposi¬ 
tion,  but  also  in  the  subject  relation),  or  it  may  stand  in  the 
genitive. 

The  nouns  are  in  the  great  majority  of  instances  unmodified, 
but  sometimes  a  descriptive  adjective  is  present.  Sd  kom  Krampa 
in  i  salen  med  det  rika,  mbrka  hdret  i  oordning  bring  den  hbga 
pannan.  Gossen  strdckte  mot  henne  icke  endast  handen  utan  oppna 
famnen.  But  the  severe  and  eminent  styles  more  frequently 
than  not,  and  the  popular  styles^*  always,  employ  a  possessive- 
genitive  when  an  adjective  modifies  the  noun. 

When  there  is  a  desire  for  emphasis,  through  which  generally 
the  identity  of  the  possessor  is  stressed  instead  of,  or  at  any  rate 
more  than,  the  fact  of  possession,*®  the  possessive-genitive  is 
employed.  But  emphasis  of  these  factors  is  not  often  called  for 
in  the  kind  of  sentence  under  discussion.  In  the  sentence  Hon 
kastade  sina  armar  om  bans  hals,  the  phrase  sina  armar  involves 
no  more  eniphasis  than  armarna  would  have  done  or  than  bans 

••  For  the  names  of  the  styles,  see  Scandinavian  Studies,  XV  (1938),  3-7.  It 
should  be  kept  in  mind  that  features  of  the  popular  styles  often  occur  in  belle- 
tristic  prose  and  in  poetry;  see  Scandinavian  Studies,  XV  (1938),  33-41. 

These  two  elements  of  meaning  naturally  never  occur  separately. 
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hals  does,^‘  for  which  latter,  as  here  used,  there  is  no  like  alterna¬ 
tive.  Occasionally  there  is  emphasis  on  the  fact  of  possession  (at 
times  concomitantly  of  the  identity  of  the  possessor),  which  is 
accomplished  through  the  placing  of  egen,  the  possessive 
counterpart  of  the  intensive  pronoun  sjalv,  after  the  possessive- 
genitive.“ 

Swedish  may,  as  has  already  been  stated,  employ  the  pos¬ 
sessive-genitive  as  an  equivalent  of  the  mode  of  expression  with 
the  definite  article,^®  and  it  does  this  very  freely;  in  addition  to 
the  sentence  just  cited,  let  one  illustration  suffice:  Han  rdckte 
henne  handen  (or  sin  hand)  till  hdlsning.  Examples  with  both 
types  in  the  same  sentence  or  clause:  Hon  lutade  huvudet  mot 
sina  hander  och  grdt.  Nu  drag  hon  likvdl  tillbaka  sin  arm  och  sitt 
huvud  och  satt  stilla  med  handerna  i  kndet.  Jag  kan  dnnu  se,  hur 
jag  tog  min  rock  p&  armen,  satte  hatten  pd  mitt  huvud.  .  .  .  Han 
skakade  hdftigt  sitt  yviga  hdr,  rynkade  de  buskiga  dgonbrynen.  Such 
alternation  is  frequently  due  to  the  desire  for  stylistic  variation.*'* 

Throughout  the  ensuing  discussion  the  reader  must  con¬ 
stantly  keep  in  mind  that  Swedish  may  generally  speaking  em¬ 
ploy  the  possessive-genitive  instead  of  the  definite  article  in 
each  type  of  expression.  In  some  instances,  however,  the 
possessive-genitive  would  sound  awkward*®  and  would  probably 
never  be  used.** 

The  Swedish  sentences  which  contain  nouns  of  personal  rela¬ 
tion  used  under  the  circumstances  that  we  have  been  discussing 
may  be  divided,  for  our  purposes,  into  two  categories:  first, 
that  in  which  the  identity  of  the  possessor  is  naturally  clear 


**  In  this  particular  sentence  hans  could  under  rarely  occurring  contextual 
conditions  be  emphatic,  but  not  sina. 

“  The  emphatic  use  of  the  possessive-genitive  and  the  employment  of  egen 
are  of  course  not  limited  to  nouns  of  personal  relation. 

“  Equivalent  except,  sometimes,  for  style  distinctions.  Now  and  again 
rhythm  or  euphony  seems  to  be  the  determining  factor. 

**  An  accumulation  of  nouns  so  used  does  not  by  any  means  have  to  be 
avoided.  Note  Hiir  satte  Marit  sig  pi  en  trabank  och  sliidde  armarna  mot  knitna 
och  hakan  mol  handen.  See  also  the  example  cited  above,  beginning  “Z”  sig  ned. 

“  For  instance,  in  the  sentence  referred  to  at  the  end  of  n.  24. 

**  One  particularly  avoids  variation  among  the  members  of  a  co-ordinate 
group,  as  in  Han  tog  av  mossan  och  vantarna. 
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from  the  context;  and  second,  that  in  which  the  identity  is  made 
clear  without  the  use  of  a  possessive-genitive.*^ 

To  the  former  of  these  categories  belong  all  the  examples 
hitherto  cited.  In  sentences  of  this  type  by  far  the  commonest 
situation  is  that  the  subject  of  a  simple  sentence  or  of  a  clause 
designates  the  possessor,  and  that  that  which  is  possessed  is 
(1)  the  object  of  the  verb  {Hon  gned  ogonen.  Jag  mdrkte,  att  han 
hade  n&got  i  sinnet)  or  (2)  the  object  of  a  preposition  (Han 
skakade  pd  huvudet.  Jag  bad  honom  sjunga  ut  med  vad  han  hade 
pd  hjartat).  There  may  be  duplications  of  either**  {Han  skadade 
bdde  handen  och  foien.  Han  slod  ddr  med  flatten  i  handen)  or 
combinations  of  both  {Jag  stack  handen  i  fickan).  An  infinitive 
is  often  involved.  Ldt  mig  hdmta  andan  forst!  Men  sd  kande  han 
armarna  vdrka  av  trotthet.  Han  hade  kdnt  ndgot  ljuvt  ila  genom 
sinnet.  Utan  att  dppna  ogonen  strdckte  hon  ut  handen.  Examples 
of  the  genitive:  Dessa  vanor,  som  han  behbvde  for  hdlsans  och 
lynnets  skull.  .  .  .  Hon  sdrjde  honom  ur  hjdrtats  djup. 

In  other  types  of  sentences  the  identity  of  the  possessor 
may  be  clear  from — to  name  only  the  more  interesting  pos¬ 
sibilities — the  subject  of  a  preceding,  or  occasionally  from  that 
of  a  following,  subordinate  clause;  from  the  subject  of  a  pre¬ 
ceding  co-ordinate  clause  or  of  a  preceding  sentence;  or  from 
the  fact  that  the  general  context  points  to  a  particular  person 
who  is  in  the  speaker’s  mind.**  In  sentences  of  these  t>'pes,  that 
which  is  possessed  may  be  treated  in  one  of  the  ways  indicated 
in  the  foregoing  paragraph  or  it  may  be  the  subject  of  a  clause 
or  of  a  sentence.  The  identity  of  the  possessor  is  clear  owing 
to  mention  in  a  preceding  principal  clause  in  Han  gnodde,  sd  att 
svetten  pSrlade  ur  pannan  and  in  Han  stannade  tills  ogonen  borjade 
vdnja  sig  vid  m'drkret;  owing  to  mention  in  a  following  sub¬ 
ordinate  clause  in  Ansiktet  blev  ett  belt  annat,  dd  hon  dter  sjonk 

”  Sentences  in  which  it  could  not  be  made  clear  without  the  employment  of 
a  possessive-genitive  do  not  concern  us,  since  the  usage  is  then  that  of  English. 

**  Two  or  more  nouns  of  definite  meaning  used  in  parallel  construction 
generally  employ  no  article,  as  will  be  seen  below. 

*•  Not  in  all  sentences  and  clauses,  however,  in  the  situations  named,  can  the 
article  be  employed,  since  factors  of  sentence  construction  often  obscure  the 
association. 
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ned  pd  bdnken;  owing  to  mention  in  a  preceding  subordinate 
clause  in  Men  nu,  dd  han  shall  teckna  d  kallelsen,  skdlver  handen 
.  .  .  .  The  possessor  is  mentioned  in  a  preceding  co-ordinate 
clause  in  Hon  var  hungrig  och  trott,  skorna  borjade  redan  gd 
sonder.  The  possessor  is  mentioned  in  a  preceding  sentence  in 
the  passage:  Prosten  ville  resa  sig  men  foil  tungt  ner  mot  kudden. 
Del  stockade  sig  kring  halsen  och  kring  Idpparna  steg  fradga.  And 
in:  Men  sedan  fann  han  inga  ord.  Hjdrtat  borjade  sld  sd  hdftigt, 
som  om  det  ville  sprdnga  brostet.  The  situation  precludes  doubt 
as  to  the  identity  of  the  possessor  in  A,  vad  det  kliar  i  ndsanl 
It  is  interesting  to  note  how  clear  it  is  in  the  following  sentence 
what  pertains  to  the  dog  and  what  to  the  man:  Dd  herr  Arild 
brot  in  i  sndret,  sdg  han  karlen  ligga  kullslagen  pd  marken  och 
hunden  std  over  honom  med  fotterna  pd  brostet  och  gapet  om 
strupen. 

The  possessor  may  be  indicated  by  a  genitive  in  the  preceding 
clause*®  (£n  blick  pd  adjunktens  vdnstra  hand,  som  vilade  tryggt 
mot  knot,  gav  den  oerhorda  vissheten.  Miss  Elisabeths  drag  hade 
stelnat  och  i  ogonen  skimrade  ofta  ett  skrdmt  uttryck)  or  by  a  geni¬ 
tive  in  the  same  clause  {Linds  mdssa  flog  av  huvudet). 

The  noun  sometimes  appertains  to  a  preceding  personal  ob¬ 
ject  in  its  own  clause.  Den  starka  farten  betog  honom  andan.  Det 
kan  kosta  dig  livet.  Hon  hjdlpte  dem  pd  med  ytterkladerna.  Goran 
holl  konungen  uppe  pd  de  darrande  benen.  Observe  the  type 
Benen  sveko  honom.  Hdr  svek  honom  rosten.  Under  other  con¬ 
textual  circumstances  the  association  is  with  the  subject  al¬ 
though  there  is  present  a  personal  object  involving  the  mention 
of  a  different  person.  Dd  tog  pappa  honom  pd  axlarna  och  bar 
honom.  Gertrud  rdckte  Gabriel  tyst  handen. 

English  as  well  as  Swedish  employs  the  definite  article  with 
nouns  of  group  1  and  group  2  in  three  types  of  sentences: 
(1)  Hon  nop  honom  i  armen.  Men  Stina  grep  henne  i  kjolen.  Han 
gav  honom  en  klapp  pd  axeln.  In  these  there  functions  as  the 

•*  Observe  the  examples;  Ju  Idngre  han  sdg,  desto  klarare  borjade  hans  stora 
ogon  gldnsa,  och  gestalten  lycktes  vdxa.  Smirre  dlskade  prakl  och  hans  pdls  var 
skinande  rod,  brostet  var  vitt,  nosen  svart  och  svansen  yvig  som  en  plym.  Sometimes, 
as  here,  the  genitive  of  a  personal  pronoun  is  used  with  the  first  of  two  or  more 
nouns  of  personal  relation  functioning  as  subjects. 
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object  a  personal  pronoun  denoting  someone  to  whom  someone 
else  does  something,  followed  by  a  prepositional  phrase  showing 
the  part  of  the  body  or  the  article  of  clothing  affected.®^  (2)  Han 
fick  en  knuff  i  axeln.  Han  kande  ett  styng  i  hjdrtat.  Jarro  trafades 
i  brostet.  Han  blev  av  denne  tagen  %  armen  och  ford.  ...  In  these 
the  object  just  mentioned  becomes  the  subject.  (3)  Du  dr  vit 
som  ett  lakan  i  ansiktet.  De  gjorde  dem  yra  i  huvudet  tned  sitt 
fladdrande.  Johan  kdnner  sig  torr  i  halsen.  In  these  a  predicate 
adjective  complementing  a  personal  subject  or  a  personal  object 
is  followed  by  a  prepositional  phrase  that  indicates  what  is 
concerned.  One  can  in  both  languages,  to  be  sure,  employ  the 
possessive(-genitive)  in  most  sentences  belonging  to  these  three 
subdivisions,  but  such  use  is  not  common.  When  sentences 
which  belong  to  subdivision  1  have  the  possessive(-genitive), 
either  the  preposition  is  retained  {Ingemar  strdk  sakta  over 
hennes  h&r)  or  the  noun  becomes  the  object  of  the  verb.  In 
English  the  possessive  adjective  is  employed  when  a  descriptive 
adjective  modifies  the  noun;  cf.  Han  strdk  henne  over  det  bldsvarta 
hdret.  In  sentences  of  subdivision  3,  further,  English  must  some¬ 
times  use  a  possessive  adjective;  cf.  Jag  var  sd  torr  pd  tungan 
efter  allt  dammet  frdn  hdstarna,  ‘My  tongue  was  so  dry.  .  .  .  ’ 

In  sentences  like  those  of  subdivision  1  in  the  preceding  para¬ 
graph,  but  with  a  reflexive  direct  object  (Jag  skar  mig  i  fingret. 
Otto  strdk  sig  dver  pannan.  Han  strdk  sig  om  skdgget.  Han  gnug- 
gade  sig  i  dgonen.  Han  torkade  sig  om  munnen.  Han  stod  och  bet 
sig  i  Idppen),  English  employs  a  possessive  adjective,  using  the 
noun  as  the  direct  object,  as  ‘He  stroked  his  beard.’  Swedish 
sometimes  does  the  same.  Han  rev  sitt  hdr  (  =  Han  rev  sig  i 
hdret).  English  can  often,  to  be  sure,  also  employ  the  article 
(‘I  bit  myself  in  the  tongue’).  Swedish  may  in  the  case  of  most 
such  expressions  follow  one  of  the  two  types:  Han  stod  och  bet  i 
Idppen.  Han  gnuggade  dgonen. 

In  place  of  the  type  Han  tog  av  mdssan,  we  more  often  en¬ 
counter  the  type  Han  tog  av  sig  mdssan, indeed,  in  some  sen¬ 
tences  of  this  kind  the  reflexive  pronoun  must  be  employed. 
Examples:  Han  satte  pd  sig  hatten.  Och  pastorn  stdllde  genast 


Cf.  the  same  type  with  a  noun.  Men  si  tog  han  Emil  i  kanden. 

Cf.  the  same  type  with  other  nouns.  Han  skakade  av  sig  vattnet. 
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ifr&n  sig  hatten.  Han  brot  av  sig  benen.  Han  talade  halsen  av  sig. 
Tag  av  er  mdssornal  Sometimes  we  find  the  reflexive  pronoun 
beside  the  reflexive  possessive  adjective.  Fdrskrdckt  kaslade  jag 
pi  mig  mina  kinder.  Sedan  drogo  de  tyst  av  sig  sina  egna  ytterplagg. 

The  examples  hitherto  cited  have  all  dealt  with  nouns  from 
groups  1,  2,  and  3.  Nouns  belonging  to  groups  4-8  occur,  in 
general,  in  sentence  types  similar  to  those  of  the  first  three 
groups,  but  they  show  greater  freedom  in  the  method  of  indi¬ 
cating  the  possessor.  Bredvid  Ingetnar  sitter  brodern.  Minnet  av 
modern  stod  for  Rydberg  hela  bans  liv  i  fdrklarad  dager.  Man 
lose  t.ex.  bans  ungdomsbrev  till  vdnnen  Heurlin.  Ilans  plikt  mot 
fosterlandet.  Det  bade  ju  ocksi  dragit  med  sig  ovdnskap  mellan 
Gudmund  ocb  fdstmon.  On  the  whole,  the  nouns  of  groups  4-  8 
are,  in  the  usage  under  discussion,  foreign  to  the  popular  styles, 
which  in  most  cases  employ  with  them  the  possessive-genitive. 

The  definite  form  of  nouns  denoting  kinship  is  employed  to 
correspond  to  the  English  possessive  if  the  relatives  are  not 
those  of  the  person  speaking  nor  of  the  person  spoken  to.  In 
these  latter  eventualities  the  possessive-genitive  is  used.  But 
the  popular  styles,  when  the  relatives  are  those  of  the  person 
speaking  or  of  the  person  spoken  to  (esi)ecially  when  children 
are  addressed),  more  often  employ,  instead  of  the  noun  with  the 
possessive-genitive,  the  indefinite  form  of  the  noun,  which  is 
then  comparable  to  a  proper  noun;  this  is  also  often  done  in 
the  case  of  the  relatives  of  a  person  who  is  being  spoken  of.  Jag 
shall  saga  till  far,  alt  ban  kbper  ett  belt  dussin  liar  av  dig.  Vad 
sdger  far  om  det,  tror  du?  Han  for  stod  nu,  att  bon  inte  Idngre 
letade  efter  far.  The  definite  form  is  used  instead  of  the  indefinite, 
however,  if  the  noun  is  in  the  plural  or  if  it  denotes  a  relative 
by  marriage  or  a  relative  in  a  non-ascending  degree  (except  for 
bror,  syster,  and  sviger).  Tag  av  dig  batten  for  farbrbdernal  Hdlsa 
fdstmon!^  In  the  case  of  nouns  denoting  close  associates,  the 
employment  of  the  definite  article  is  not  thus  restricted  as  to 
person.  Vi  itervande  till  Uppsala  ocb  kamraterna. 

Examples  of  sentences  with  nouns  from  groups  4-8:  Stina 
dr  lika  vacker  som  system.  Han  fbddes  1707  i  Lund,  dar  fadern 
di  var  professor.  Han  bar  ingitt  som  deldgare  i  faderns  ajfdr.  Hon 

**  The  above  is  in  part  based  on  Olof  Ostergren’s  discussion  of  din  in  Nu- 
svensk  ordbok  (Stockholm,  1919—). 
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hade  lyckats  alldeles  fdrtrdffligt  och  kamraterna  hade  gratulerat.  I 
September  1816  skrev  Tegner  till  vdnnen  Lindblad.  Han  jagade 
honom  for  kamralens  skull.  I  foraldrahemmet  och  bland  um- 
gangesvdnnerna  synes  han  daremot  ha  varit  ganska  sdllskaplig. 
Broder  Ruben  fbljde  honom  genom  hela  livet  anda  till  dodsbiidden. 
Nu  pd  dlderdomen  hade  han  slutat  upp  att  arbeta.  Han  berattade 
ocksd  om  ungdomsdrens  kdnnbaraste  nederlag.  Han  ensam  hdller 
sig  kvar  vid  livet  och  yrket. 

We  come  now  to  the  second  of  the  two  categories,  which 
concerns  sentences  in  which  the  noun  of  personal  relation  is  to 
be  associated  with  a  person  other  than  the  one  uppermost  in 
the  minds  of  speaker  and  hearer,  and  also  those  sentences  in 
which,  on  account  of  factors  of  sentence  construction,  the  ob¬ 
viousness  of  the  relation  is  obscured.  This,  then,  is  the  proper 
sphere  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  possessive-genitive:  Ndr 
adjunkten  trdjfade  dem,  fbrmdrkades  bans  ansikte.  Consider  also 
the  passage:  Prdsten  var  ung.  .  .  .  Om  man  vdlvt  en  hjdlm  over 
bans  huvud.  .  .  .  But  the  possessive-genitive  is  by  no  means 
employed  under  all  such  circumstances;  for  the  use  of  the  defi¬ 
nite  article  can  often  be  made  possible  through  a  recasting  of 
the  construction  concerned.  The  identity  of  the  possessor  thus 
becomes  clear  without  the  use  of  a  possessive-genitive. 

When  we  would  normally  have  an  intransitive  (less  often  a 
transitive,  occasionally  a  passive)  verb  followed  by  a  preposi¬ 
tional  phrase  consisting  of  a  preposition,  a  possessive-genitive 
(rarely  the  reflexive  possessive  adjective),  and  a  noun  of  per¬ 
sonal  relation  of  group  1  or  group  3  (or,  occasionally,  of  group 
2),*^  then  there  is  often  employed  instead  of  this  phrase  the 
corresponding  personal  pronoun,®*  used  as  what  is  syntactically 
the  dative  object,  followed  by  the  preposition  plus  the  noun  in 
the  definite  form.®*  For  instance,  instead  of  Kulorna  veno  om 
bans  bron  we  have  Kulorna  veno  honom  om  bronen.  This  usage 

**  Cf.  the  same  tyiie  with  the  noun  vitg.  I/an  kbrde  undan  dem,  som  stodo 
honom  i  vdgen.  Note  the  variant  expression  in  llan  stallde  sig  i  viigen  for  mig. 

**  Cf.  the  same  type  with  a  noun.  Tdrarna  sprungo  den  vuxne  mannen  i 
ogonen. 

**  Occasionally  this  form  of  expression  is  used  in  sentences  in  which  the 
identity  of  the  possessor  would  nut  he  in  doubt.  Men  alltid  lat  han  tiUfallet  gi 
sig  ur  ha ptderna  (note  reflexive  pronoun).  Men  dd  hon  kom  narmare,  stego  henne 
tJrarna  i  ogonen. 
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is  characteristic  of  the  severe  and  eminent  styles.  Examples; 
Siri  flog  henne  jublande  om  halsen.  Nu  gick  lyckan  henne  ur 
handerna.  Plbtsligen  komtno  ett  par  rim  mig  pd  tungan.  T drama 
strommade  henne  utfdr  kinderna.  Grdten  sail  henne  i  halsen, 
Idngtan  i  hjdrtat.  Delia  ligger  mig  pd  hjdrtat.  Dd  blev  del  honom 
varmt  om  hjdrtat.  Nyckeln  foil  henne  ur  handen.  Det  stora  fyndet 
hade  gdtt  dem  dt  huvudet.  Rodnaden  steg  henne  hdgt  upp  i  kinderna. 
Det  hade  alldeles  fallit  mig  ur  minnet.  Och  i  dag  Idg  honom  kappan 
i  tankarna.  Det  ligger  dig  i  blodet  att  spela.  Som  om  Roberts  ord 
fastnat  honom  i  halsen.  .  .  .  Dd^stegjhonorn^vredetTi  pannan. 
Allvaret  hade  dnnu  ej  ryckt  henne  in  pd  livet.  Men  lukten  av 
festmat  salt  dem  envist  i  kladerna.  Hon  stordes  av  att  Ivar  trampade 
henne  pd  kldnningen.  Jag  shall  driva  honom  den  orena  papistiska 
andan  av  hjdrtat.  Hon  viskade  honom  ndgot  i  drat.  Ty  dd  kastar 
jag  dig  i  ansiktet  den  anklagelsen,  att. . . .  Kldderna  sletos  dem  av 
kroppen.  Hemligheten  hade  blivit  ryckt  henne  ur  hdnderna.  Ob¬ 
serve,  with  reflexive  pronoun,  the  type:  Donna  Micaelas  far 
hade  salt  sig  i  sinnet,  att.  .  .  . 

Sentences  like  Han  sdg  (stirrade)  henne  i  ansiktet  usually 
employ  the  definite  article  in  both  languages;*^  but  English 
must  use  the  possessive  adjective  when  a  descriptive  adjective 
modifies  the  noun  (cf.  Han  sdg  henne  in  i  de  frimodiga  dgonen) 
and  in  some  other  sentence  types  (cf.  Han  sdg  henne  djupt  in  i 
dgonen,  but  Hon  sdg  honom  ofdrskrdckt  rdtt  in  i  dgonen). 

This  second  general  category  also  includes  another  type  of 
expression,  in  which  the  definite  form  of  a  noun  of  personal  rela¬ 
tion  from  group  1  (or,  occasionally,  from  group  2  or  group  3), 
when  it  is  the  subject  or  the  object  of  a  verb  or,  far  oftener,  the 
object  of  a  preposition,  is  followed  by  a  prepositional  phrase 
which  consists  of  pd  and  a  personal  non-reflexive  pronoun,  and 
which  is  equivalent  to  the  possessive-genitive  (cf.  foten  pd 
glaset  =  glasets  fot),  as  Tdrarna  stego  i  dgonen  pd  mig.^*^  This  type 
is  characteristic  of  the  popular  styles.  With  unlike  style  value, 
one  can  say  either  Orden  fastnade  honom  i  halsen  or  Orden 

Cf.  the  same  type  with  a  noun.  Jian  sig  Lisa  i  dgonen. 

Cf.  the  same  type  with  a  noun.  Uan  slungade  en  sndboll  i  nacken  pi 

Klas 
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fastnade  i  halsen  pd  honotn.  Indeed,  when  the  noun  of  personal 
relation  belongs  to  group  1  or  group  2,  the  datival  expressions 
can  in  most  instances  be  changed  into  prepositional  ones;  but 
this  can  usually  not  be  done  if  the  noun  belongs  to  group  3. 
There  exist,  on  the  other  hand,  several  types  of  sentences  with 
prepositional  expressions  containing  a  noun  from  group  1  or 
group  2  which  can  not  be  made  datival.  Transitive  verbs  occur 
oftener  in  the  prepositional  type  than  in  that  with  the  dative. 
Examples  of  the  two  object  types:  De  bundo  hiinderna  pd  honom. 
De  slogo  ut  ndgra  Hinder  pd  honotn.  Han  kom  bara  ihdg,  alt 
pojken  nyss  hade  riiddat  livet  pd  honotn.  Han  slog  av  hatten  pd 
honotn.  Hjdrtat  bultade  i  brostet  pd  honotn.  Men  over  hmudena  pd 
OSS  hanger  ett  tnoln  sd  morkt  och  bldtt  sotn  en  hagelsky.  Denna 
tanke  flat  genotn  huvudet  pd  honotn.  Ogonen  rullade  och  gnistrade 
i  huvudet  pd  dem.  Det  kluckade  i  halsen  pd  henne.  Solen  blandade 
i  ansiktel  pd  oss.  Trasorna,  sotn,  i  stdllet  for  by.vor,  hangde  bring 
benen  pd  dem.  .  .  .  Dd  stodo  Jienderna  tail  pd  livet  pd  mig.  Kallsvet- 
ten  brot  fram  i  pannan  pd  honom.  Hon  tryckte  ett  mynt  i  handen 
pd  honom.  Han  kastade  en  sten  i  huvudet  pd  mig.  Han  satte  mossan 
pd  huvudet  pd  honom.  Ogonen  viinde  sig  i  huvudet  pd  honom.  Hon 
hangde  sig  om  halsen  pd  honom.  Examples  of  the  subject  type: 
Och  ogonen  borjade  strdla  pd  henne.  Strupen  snbrdes  samman  pd 
honom.  Hjdrtat  var  ofta  tungt  pd  honom. 

As  a  parallel  to  the  type  Han  tog  av  mossan  (cf.  Han  tog  av 
sig  mossan),  we  have,  when  the  reference  is  to  a  different  person, 
a  preposition  plus  a  non-retlexive  personal  pronoun.**  Raven 
skulle  just  till  alt  bita  av  henne  strupen.  De  hade  ndra  nog  bultat 
livet  ur  honom.  Hon  harm  honom  snarl  och  slog  hatten  av  honom 
for  att  fdrmd  honom  all  stanna.  One  can  also  say,  for  example: 
Raven  skulle  just  till  att  bita  av  strupen  pd  henne.  Hon  slog  av 
hatten  pd  honom.  In  certain  situations  we  can  say  in  English: 
‘It  was  cowardly  to  knock  the  glasses  off  him.’  ‘I’ll  run  the 
legs  off  you.’ 

'Fhe  indefinite  form  of  a  number  of  nouns  denoting  parts  of 
the  body  is  in  certain  expressions  employed  as  the  object  of  a 

('f.  the  same  type  with  a  lumn.  Hon  sdg  ut,  som  om  kon  kunnot  riva 
dgonen  ur  grevinnon. 
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verb  or  of  a  preposition,  while  English  uses  instead  a  possessive 
adjective  and  a  noun.*®  Han  mdste  krypa  pd  knd  for  all  kontma 
in.  Han  Idg  pd  rygg  och  sov.  Men  snarl  dro  de  pd  fatter  igen.  Han 
stod  i  kulissen  och  skar  tdnder.  The  subject,  as  illustrated,  or 
sometimes  the  object  {Han  hade  lagt  Sten  pd  rygg),  is  the  pos¬ 
sessor.  The  chief  expressions  which  occur  are:*'  taga  till  f otter; 
komma  (or  std,  vara,  sdtta,  stdlla,  hjdlpa,  bringa)  pd  fdtter;  smyga 
{kliva,  gd,  std,  fdlja)  pd  td;  folia  (ligga,  krypa,  sjunka,  std,  stdlla 
sig,  Idgga  sig,  kasta  sig,  bringa,  fd)  pd  knd;  sitta  i  knd  pd;  bdja 
knd;  kyssa  pd  hand;  Idgga  hand  pd  (or  vid);  hava  for  hdnder; 
gd  pd  hdnder;  klappa  hdnder  (or  i  hdnder);  vrida  hdnder ;peka 
finger;  taga  (hdlla)  i  famn;  krdka  (skjuta)  rygg;  ligga  {simma, 
folia,  vdlta  sig,  vdnda  sig,  Idgga,  Idgga  sig)  pd  rygg;  ligga  (falla, 
vanda  sig)  pd  mage;  ligga  pd  sida;  skdra  (hacka,  visa)  tdnder; 
bdja  (strdcka)  hals;  skdra  (klyva)  ndbb;  hdnga  Idpp;  hdlla  kdft; 
falla  {stupa,  ligga,  std)  pd  ndsa. 

Particularly  common  is  the  use  of  hand,  hdnder;  beside  the 
expressions  cited,  note  med  beviset  i  hand,  std  med  hatten  i  hand, 
and  so  forth  (cf.  ‘to  have  the  situation  in  hand’).  Old  case 
forms  occur  in  till  handa  (Har  brevet  kommit  er  till  handa?)*^ 
and  in  the  archaic  i  handom  {Med  beviset  i  handom.  A  lit  gick 
dem  vdl  i  handom),*^  now  i  hdnder(na). 

The  possessive  adjective  is  used  in  English  also  in  rendering 
expressions  like  komma  till  krafter  {Om  vi  en  gdng  komma  till 
krafter  igen  .  .  .  ),  dterkomma  till  sans,  vdxla  (byta)  sinne,  dndra 
dsikt  (or  mening,  tankar),  byta  om  hdg.**  Observe  also:  behdlla 

This  usage  is  a  survival  from  the  time  when  Swedish  did  not  yet  have  a 
definite  article.  Agren  says  (p.  39)'.  “Detta  sarskilt  med  hansyn  till  att  namn 
pi  kroppsdelar  senare  (an  andra  sul>stantiv]  antogo  artikel  pi  grund  av  att  de 
genom  sin  possessiva  Ijetydelse  hade  cn  viss  deiktisk  l>estamdhet.”  — (T.  ‘Ffe 
trod  it  under  foot.’  ‘He  took  it  to  heart.’ 

**  Kxpressions  like  lAl  ntaUn  tysta  mun!  do  not  l.)elong  here;  mun  stands  for 
both  mun  and  munnen  in  the  p<jpular  styles.  Hand,  in  its  pronunciation  as 
iuinn,  can  similarly  represent  handen,  as  in  HriUa  viskade,  att  Lisa  hara  skulle 
litsas,  alt  hon  lade  ndgot  i  hand  pi  henne  (this  is  the  type  Orden  fastnade  i  halsen 
pi  honom).  But  in  med  beviset  i  hand,  do  med  vapen  i  hand,  Idgga  hand  pi,  and 
so  forth,  hand  represents  the  form  without  the  article. 

^  'J'his  is  related  to  the  tyjje  KtUorna  veno  honom  om  dronen. 

«  See  n  42. 

**  Note  also  the  use  of  the  [Kjssessive  adjective  in  1‘inglish  in  cases  such  as: 
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ndgon  i  dtanke  or  i  minne{t);  cf.  ‘to  have  (keep)  someone  (some¬ 
thing)  in  mind.’ 

In  most  of  the  expressions  cited  the  definite  form  may  also 
be  employed  as  an  equivalent.  Han  tog  till  fdtterna.  Han  skar 
tanderna  horbart.  Han  lAg  pd  ryggen.  De  klappade  hander na  (or 
i  handerna).  There  often  exists,  however,  a  slight  difference  in 
meaning  in  that,  when  the  indefinite  form  is  used,  noun  and 
verb  combine  into  a  verbal  concept;  note  that  bdja  knd  =  kndbdja, 
‘kneel.’  Sometimes  there  is  a  more  pronounced  distinction;  gd 
pd  td,  for  instance,  implies  cautious,  noiseless  walking  as  our 
verb  ‘to  tiptoe.’** 

In  pairs  or  series  of  nouns  Swedish  generally  employs 
neither  the  definite  article  nor  the  possessive-genitive.**  Han 
br'dt  av  sig  armar  och  ben.  Han  tog  pd  sig  hatt  och  kofta.*’’  Han 
tvattade  ansikte,  hals  och  hander.  Och  han  kande  en  latt  rysning 
over  nacke  och  skuldror.  Fdrfdljd  av  moders  och  systers  vanmdktiga 
jammer.  .  .  .  Han  krop  pd  hander  och  fatter  ut  pd  myren.  Jag 
surrade  ett  par  segelgarnsdndar  om  hander  och  Jotter  pd  honom.*^ 
Om  jag  fdr  behdlla  hdlsa  och  krafter.  .  .  .  Han  borjade  darra  frdn 
huvud  till  fot.  Han  dt  sd  slaridgt,  att  han  standigt  spillde  pd  rock 
och  vast,  pd  dnk  och  servett.  Such  usage  also  concerns  other  nouns 
than  those  of  personal  relation.  De  dkande  lyckades  radda  sig 
men  hast  och  sliide  fdrsvunno  i  vaken  (note  also  pd  duk  och  servett 
above).  'Fhis  form  of  expression  is  also  to  be  found  in  English: 
‘Thus  father  and  son  were  left  together.’  ‘He  took  the  coin  be¬ 
tween  thumb  and  finger.’  ‘Both  horse  and  rider  were  killed.’ 
Many  Swedish  sentences,  however,  require  in  their  English 
renditions  the  possessive  adjective  in  the  case  of  nouns  of  per¬ 
sonal  relation,  and  the  definite  article  in  the  case  of  other  nouns. 
With  reference  now  to  nouns  of  personal  relation,  Swedish  can, 
to  be  sure  though  it  would  sometimes  be  awkward — use  the 


Han  resle  till  Rom,  di  I’mberto  och  .\I archer ita  tirade  silverbrMop.  De  visste  nog, 
att  han  skulle  hdlla  ord.  (Observe  the  detinite  article  in  .Uen  du  fdr  inte  ta  honom 
pd  orden.) 

**  'I'he  above  is  in  part  based  on  .\gren,  pp.  dS  42. 

**  This  is  also  a  survival  of  the  kind  indicated  in  n.  40. 

"  These  two  sentences  are  related  to  the  type  Uan  tog  av  sig  mossan. 

“  This  is  related  to  the  tyjie  Orden  fastnade  i  halsen  pd  honom. 
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article  {Han  sldnger  av  sig  vdsten  och  mossan)*^  or  the  possessive- 
genitive.  It  is  possible  that  the  nouns  are  thought  of  more  indi¬ 
vidually  when  these  variants  are  employed.  In  connection  with 
the  assertion  that  nouns  denoting  relatives,  parts  of  the  body, 
and  articles  of  clothing  (which  are  nouns  of  personal  relation) 
form  the  basic  groups  concerned  in  this  usage,  Agren®®  makes 
the  observation  that  in  the  case  of  the  groups  named  the  expres¬ 
sions  are  in  most  instances  employed  also  in  the  popular  styles 
(he  uses  the  term  “talsprak”)  but  that  in  sentences  with  other 
kinds  of  nouns  (as  in  Regering  och  riksdag  ha  kommit  till  satntna 
resuUat)  such  use  is  largely  limited  to  “skonliterar  prosa.”®* 

We  shall  now  conclude  by  characterizing  briefly  several  mat¬ 
ters  that  have  no  direct  bearing  on  the  problem  of  nouns  of 
personal  relation,  but  which,  while  the  definite  article  is  not 
concerned,  nevertheless  involve  the  possibility  of  non-use  in 
Swedish  of  the  possessive-genitive  in  circumstances  in  which 
English  employs  the  possessive  adjective:  (1)  is  often  used 
in  certain  types  of  sentences  without  a  preceding  possessive- 
genitive  (it  is  almost  always  a  question  of  the  reflexive  posses¬ 
sive  adjective).  For  egen  del  vill  jag  framh&lla,  att.  .  .  .  Skalder, 
som  sjungit  om  egen  gladje,  .  .  .  Jag  kunde  inte  tro  del,  fdrrdn  jag 
fick  hora  det  med  egna  dron.  (2)  A  personal  pronoun  is  sometimes 
employed  in  a  prepositional  phrase  to  denote  ‘my  (your,  and 
so  forth)  room  (or  apartment,  house,  home).’®^  Sag  nu  god  natt 
och  gd  in  till  er  (room)!  Inkommen  till  sig  (room)  framtog  hon 
genast  en  bok.  Jag  salt  inne  hos  mig  (room).  N dr  jag  kom  in  till 
mig  (apartment).  .  .  .  Dd  kyrkoherden  hade  kommit  in  till  sig 
(house).  .  .  .  When  the  reference  is  to  ‘apartment,  house,  home,’ 
hem  or  hemma  generally  precedes  the  prepositional  phrase. 
Hemma  hos  dem  blir  det  alltid  trevligt.  Han  gick  in  genom  porten 
hemma  hos  sig  utan  att  se  upp.  Menar  du,  att  vi  ska  gd  hdrifrdn — 

**  Cf.  n.  28  and  text. 

w  P.  46. 

“  Since  talsprik  and  skonliterdr  prosa  are  not  mutually  exclusive  (see  n.  19), 
Agren  should  have  referred  to  the  severe  and  eminent  styles  instead  of  to  “skon¬ 
literar  prosa.” 

“  Sift  is  sometimes  similarly  used.  Ddrpd  gick  hon  in  till  silt  (room),  lade 
sig  och  grdt  sig  lilt  somns.  Han  sdg  henne  forsvinna  som  en  skugga  och  vdnda  hem 
till  silt.  One  can  also  in  every  case  follow  the  English  practice. 
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hem  till  oss?  Han  gick  direkt  hem  till  sig  och  upp  pd  sitt  rum. 
(3)  A  personal  pronoun  is  similarly  employed  in  place  of  a  pos¬ 
sessive  adjective  plus  a  noun  in  sentences  such  as  Den  var  sd 
ddlig,  att  han  inte  en  gdng  brydde  sig  om  att  stoppa  den  pd  sig,  ‘in 
his  pocket.’ 

The  differences  which  have  appeared  between  English  and 
Swedish  are,“  as  we  have  seen,  owing  to  the  interesting  fact 
that  English  has  an  unusual  method  of  indicating  the  connection 
between  the  noun  of  personal  relation  and  the  noun  representing 
the  possessor.  The  nouns  of  personal  relation,  moreover,  have 
proved  to  be  not  merely  those  naming  parts  of  the  body  and 
articles  of  clothing,  but  also  those  denoting  other  concepts  inti¬ 
mately  associated  with  persons.  Constructions  involving  these 
nouns  have  furthermore  been  shown  to  fall  into  certain  types 
and  to  follow  certain  regular  patterns,  thus  making  possible  an 
exposition  of  the  systematic  relation  between  the  English  ex¬ 
pressions  consisting  of  a  possessive  adjective  plus  a  noun  and 
their  Swedish  equivalents. 

Axel  Louis  Elmquist 

The  University  of  Nebraska 

“  With  the  exception  of  the  matters  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  paragraph. 
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The  Viking  and  the  Red  Man:  The  Old  Norse  Origin  of  the 

Algonquin  Language,  by  Reider  T.  Sherwin.  Funk  &  Wag- 

nalls,  New  York,  1940.  Pp.  xxvi+340.  Price,  $2.50. 

As  the  subtitle  of  this  book  indicates,  the  author  has  at¬ 
tempted  an  impossible  task.  Not  long  ago  the  citadel  of  the 
Gothic  language  was  stormed  by  a  learned  Harvard  professor, 
and  the  philological  structure  founded  by  Jacob  Grimm  was 
laid  in  ruins!  But  now  a  new  philological  citadel  has  been  erected, 
and  that  too  by  an  untrained  layman,  viz.,  the  Algonquin  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  ‘noble  red  man,’  fashioned  out  of  the  elements  which 
composed  the  language  of  the  invading  Norse  vikings!  Such  a 
publication  represents  an  effrontery  to  American  scholarship 
and  to  ON  philology  in  particular.  Publishers  should  first  con¬ 
sult  recognized  authorities  in  linguistic  science  before  allowing  a 
book  concerned  with  this  subject  to  go  to  press.  The  public 
should  not  be  fed  upon  startling  ‘revelations’  which  contravene 
scientific  methods  and  put  a  premium  on  linguistic  ignorance. 
American  scholarship  has  during  the  last  generation  been  forced 
to  combat  too  many  woeful  examples  of  such  indiscriminate 
publication. 

No  detailed  analysis  of  this  “effrontery”  shall  be  attempted 
here.  But  as  a  sacred  obligation  to  linguistic  science  we  are  in 
duty  bound  to  point  out  briefly  some  of  the  cardinal  fallacies 
in  the  author’s  argumentation. 

In  the  first  place,  the  author  knows  absolutely  nothing  about 
the  laws  of  linguistic  hybridization — no  reference  is  made  to 
M.  H.  Robert’s  illuminating  article  on  this  subject,  “The  Prob¬ 
lem  of  the  Hybrid  Language,”  JEGPh  (1939),  XXXVIII,  pp. 
23-41 — and  consequently  he  offers  no  explanation  as  to  how  it 
could  be  possible  for  a  small  group  of  Norsemen  to  superimpose 
their  language  upon  an  Amerindian  race  with  which  they  came 
in  contact  for  only  a  brief  period  of  time,  and  to  whom  they 
probably  never  spoke  a  word  of  the  ON  language.  These  condi¬ 
tions  render  Mr.  Sherwin’s  thesis  preposterous.  Furthermore,  he 
confuses  the  question  of  hybridization  with  that  of  origin.  Per¬ 
haps  the  knife  should  cut  the  other  way,  and  the  title  should 
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read:  The  Red  Man  and  the  Viking:  The  Algonquin  Origin  of  The 
Old  Norse  Language. 

The  author’s  evidence  in  favor  of  the  ON  origin  of  the  Al¬ 
gonquin  language  is  based  solely  upon  superficial  resemblance, 
and  that  too  without  the  support  of  any  established  law,  either 
phonetic,  or  semasiological,  or  syntactical.  Mr.  Sherwin  creates 
his  own  laws  governing  the  relationship  of  the  two  languages 
and  herein  he  reveals  a  startling  ignorance  of  ON  phonology. 
Just  one  example — in  his  Key  to  Pronunciation  (XXVI)  he  tells 
us:  “Adolf  Noreen,  in  his  Old  Norse  Grammar,  gives  the  following 
very  important  points  regarding  pronunciation  of  the  Norse 
(sic)  languages: 

R  is  generally  silent  after  a  consonant,  hence  AKR  (land)  is 
pronounced  AK.” 

What  Noreen  (Aisl.  Grm.,*  §34,  Anm.  2)  actually  says,  is: 
“Auslautend  nach  einem  konsonanten  (wenigstens  nach  stimm- 
losem)  ist  wol  r  in  den  meisten  gegenden  stimmlos  gewesen 
....  z.b.  akr  ...”  “Stimmlos”  =  “voiceless,”  not  “silent.” 

The  author  admits  the  fact  that  the  Algonquin  language  is 
agglutinative  in  structure  and  that  the  Old  Norse  is  not.  He 
“closes  his  eyes  to  the  spelling”  and  detects  a  resemblance  in 
pronunciation  and  meaning  between  an  Algonquin  word 
(  =  phrase)  and  a  combination  of  ON  words.  He  assembles  these 
ON  words  to  conform  with  the  sense  of  the  Algonquin  word  and 
thereby  proves  the  Algonquin  word  to  be  of  ON  origin.  The 
ON  words  are  based  chiefly  upon  their  equivalents  in  “dialectal 
Norwegian,”  although  the  author  does  not  state  which  Nor¬ 
wegian  dialect  he  is  utilizing.  How  Algonquin  could  have  under¬ 
gone  “dialectal  Norwegian”  phonetic  changes,  or  how  this 
“dialectal  Norwegian”  could  have  been  superimposed  upon  the 
Algonquin  language  centuries  before  Modern  Norwegian  had 
come  into  existence,  is  incomprehensible.  Shades  of  Olov  Rud- 
beck!  “Det  onda  ar  ododligt,  liksom  det  goda.” 

I  quote  here  at  random  a  few  e.xamples  of  Mr.  Sherwin’s 
etymological  science: 

(1)  P.l — *‘aazasit,  a  glass  =  ON  ausa-sit,  one’s  ladle,  one’s 
scoop.” 

Note  ausa  fern.,  but  sit  (for  sitt)  neut.  ON  aM  =  Alg.  aa; 
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ON  s=Alg.  z;  by  what  phonetic  laws?  How  does  a  ‘ladle,  scoop’ 
become  ‘a  glass’? 

(2)  P.3 — “apikusis,  a  mouse  =  ON  aa-buuk  skyyt,  “moves 
quickly  on  the  belly.” 

Note  ON  skyyt  (for  skptr)  =  A\g.  sis,  how?  ON  aa-buuk  (for 
d  biik)  =  A\g.  apiku,  how?  ON  skplr  in  the  sense  of  ‘moves 
quickly’  is  restricted  to  the  impersonal  use  with  the  dative- 
instrumental.  Where  are  the  author’s  Algonquin  parallels  for 
‘quick-belly-moving-animals’? 

(3)  Pp.3-4 — “achak,  a  spirit,  a  soul,  ghost  =  ON  aa-skugg 
(or  aa-skjygg),  ‘a-shadowing’.” 

Note  ON  aa  (for  d)  =  Alg.  a;  ON  skugg  (for  skuggi)  or  skjygg 
(with  later  palatalization)  =  Alg.  chak,  how?  The  author  states 
(p.  2):  “ca-adverbial  prefix  used  much  like  English  “a”  in 
“a-working.”  This  statement  is  incorrect. 

(4)  P.  9 — “Algomtnequins  [French  form  of  the  Indian  tribal 
name]  =  ON  al-gumna  kind,  all  sons  of  leaders.” 

Mr.  Sherwin  has  here  metamorphosed  an  ON  viking  (gumi, 
poetic  word  for  ‘chieftain,  warrior’)  into  an  Indian  chief. 

Albert  Morey  Sturtevant 


University  of  Kansas 
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THE  TWENTY-NINTH  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE 
SOCIETY  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT 
OF  SCANDINAVIAN  STUDY 

i  The  Society  for  the  Advancement  of  Scandinavian  Study  met 

I  at  St.  Olaf  College,  Northfield,  Minnesota,  on  Friday  and 

Saturday,  May  3  and  4,  1940. 

First  Session,  Friday,  May  3,  2  P.M. 

In  the  absence  of  the  President  of  the  Society,  Dean  Ar¬ 
thur  E.  Wald  of  Augustana  College  of  Rock  Island,  the  meeting 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice-President,  Professor  Richard 
Beck  of  the  University  of  North  Dakota. 

In  his  address  of  welcome  to  the  Society,  President  L.  W. 
Boe  of  St.  Olaf  College  called  attention  to  the  contribution  of 
the  small  countries  to  the  scholarship  of  the  world.  One  of  these, 
Norway,  furnished  the  background  for  St.  Olaf  College. 

The  reading  of  papers  was  then  begun. 

1.  Intonation  Patterns  in  American  Norwegian  (20  minutes). 
By  Professor  Einar  Haugen,  University  of  Wisconsin.  This 
paper  was  discussed  by  Professors  Carl  E.  W.  L.  Dahlstrom  and 
Joseph  Alexis,  Miss  Esther  Gulbrandson,  Mr.  Edward  A.  Stor- 
vick,  and  Mr.  Bjarne  E.  Landa. 

I  2.  An  American  Appreciation  of  Esaias  Tegner  (20  minutes). 

,  By  Professor  A.  M.  Sturtevant,  University  of  Kansas.  Discussed 

I  by  Professors  Richard  Beck,  Carl  E.  W.  L.  Dahlstrom,  and 

!  Joseph  Alexis. 

3.  Some  Introductory  Notes  to  an  Investigation  on  De¬ 
cadence  Elements  in  the  Late  Nineteenth  Century  Scandinavian 
i  Literatures  (20  minutes).  By  Professor  Alrik  Gustafson,  Uni- 

i  versity  of  Minnesota.  The  paper  was  discussed  by  Professors 

i  Einar  Haugen  and  Carl  E.  W.  L.  Dahlstrom. 

4.  Characteristics  of  the  Norwegian  Iluldre  (15  minutes). 
By  Miss  Ella  Rolvaag,  University  of  Wisconsin.  Discussion  by 
j  Professors  Richard  Beck,  Esther  Gulbrandson,  and  Alrik 

Gustafson,  Dr.  E.  W.  Olson,  Professor  Einar  Haugen,  Dean 
j  J.  Jorgen  Thompson,  and  Professor  A.  M.  Sturtevant. 

!i  5.  Sillanpaa — Finland’s  Winner  of  the  Nobel  Prize  (20 

I  minutes).  By  Professor  Richard  Beck,  University  of  North 
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Dakota.  The  paper  was  discussed  by  Professor  Karen  Larsen. 

The  following  committees  were  appointed: 

Nominating  Committee,  Professor  E.  Gustav  Johnson, 
Dean  J.  Jorgen  Thompson,  and  Professor  Carl  E.  W.  L. 
Dahlstrom. 

Auditing  Committee,  Professor  Alrik  Gustafson  and  Mr. 
Elmer  Larson. 

Committee  on  Resolutions,  Professor  Einar  Haugen. 

There  were  thirty-two  present  at  this  session. 

At  six  o’clock  the  annual  dinner  was  held  in  one  of  the  dining 
rooms  of  the  college.  Professor  Einar  Haugen  served  as  toast¬ 
master.  Dean  J.  Jorgen  Thompson  spoke  on  the  subject:  Closer 
Cultural  Relations  between  Scandinavian  Countries.  Professor 
A.  M.  Sturtevant  was  in  a  reminiscent  mood  and  related  his 
early  contacts  with  the  Swedish  people  of  Hartford,  Connecticut. 
Professor  Nils  Flaaten  called  attention  to  the  importance  of  ad¬ 
vancing  knowledge  of  Scandinavian  literature  through  the 
medium  of  English.  Professor  Richard  Beck  brought  greetings 
to  the  Society  from  the  Icelandic  National  League  of  America. 
Professor  Erik  Hetle  expressed  his  high  regard  for  O.  E.  Rolvaag 
as  a  personal  friend  as  well  as  his  appreciation  of  his  literary 
contribution.  Professor  Joseph  Alexis  emphasized  the  need  of 
continued  co-operation  among  all  Scandinavians  to  maintain 
their  civilization.  Professor  M.  B.  Ruud  carried  his  audience 
with  him  back  to  the  first  meeting  of  the  Society,  held  at  the 
University  of  Chicago  in  1911.  Besides  Dr.  Ruud,  three  other 
members  in  attendance  at  this  meeting  were  present  at  the 
organization:  Professor  A.  L.  Elmquist,  Dr.  E.  W.  Olson,  and 
Professor  A.  M.  Sturtevant.  The  toastmaster  finally  called  upon 
President  L.  W.  Boe,  who  expressed  his  best  wishes  for  the  future 
of  the  Society.  Interspersed  with  the  talks,  the  following  Scandi¬ 
navian  songs  were  sung  in  unison:  Du  gamla,  du  fria,  du 
fjallhoga  Nord;  Sang  til  Island;  Gud  signe  Norigs  land;Det  er 
et  yndigt  Land;  V4rt  land;  Aa  eg  veit  meg  eit  land.  There  were 
seventy  present  at  the  dinner. 

Second  Session,  Saturday,  May  4,  9  A.M. 

The  reading  and  discussion  of  papers  was  resumed. 
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6.  Strindberg  and  the  Problems  of  Naturalism  (15  minutes). 
By  Professor  Carl  E.  W.  L.  Dahlstrom,  University  of  Michigan. 
The  paper  was  discussed  by  Professor  Alrik  Gustafson. 

7.  An  Attempt  to  Teach  Conversational  Swedish  (10  min¬ 
utes).  By  Mr.  Martin  Soderback,  North  Park  College.  Dis¬ 
cussion  by  M.  B.  Ruud,  Karen  Larsen,  Oscar  E.  Olson, 
Carl  E.  W.  L.  Dahlstrom,  E.  Gustav  Johnson,  A.  L.  Elmquist, 
Alrik  Gustafson,  Einar  Haugen,  E.  W.  Olson,  J.  Jorgen  Thomp¬ 
son,  Esther  Gulbrandson,  and  Alice  Johnson. 

The  report  of  the  Auditing  Committee  was  presented  and 
accepted  with  the  Secretary-Treasurer’s  report. 

The  report  of  the  Editor  of  Publications  was  accepted. 

The  report  of  the  Associate  Editor  was  accepted. 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions  presented  the  following: 
“The  Society  for  the  Advancement  of  Scandinavian  Study  wishes 
to  express  its  gratitude  to  St.  Olaf  College  for  the  invitation  to 
hold  the  meeting  on  its  campus,  to  President  Boe  for  his  wel¬ 
come,  and  to  Dean  Thompson  and  his  committee  for  the 
arrangements  made.”  The  resolution  was  adopted. 

A  proposition  was  made  that  Scandinavian  Studies  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  co-operation  with  the  University  of  Minnesota.  After 
some  discussion  motions  were  made  and  passed  that  the  pro¬ 
posal  be  referred  to  the  executive  committee  for  consideration, 
with  power  to  act. 

The  Committee  on  Nominations  reported  as  follows:  for 
President,  Professor  Richard  Beck  of  the  University  of  North 
Dakota;  for  Vice-President,  Professor  M.  B.  Ruud  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota;  for  Secretary-Treasurer,  Professor  Joseph 
Alexis  of  the  University  of  Nebraska;  for  Editor  of  Publications, 
Professor  A.  M.  Sturtevant  of  the  University  of  Kansas;  for 
Associate  Editor,  Professor  A.  L.  Elmquist  of  the  University  of 
Nebraska;  as  members  of  the  Advisory  Committee  for  three 
years.  Miss  Pauline  Farseth  of  the  Minneapolis  High  Schools 
and  Professor  Carl  E.  W.  L.  Dahlstrom  of  the  University  of 
Michigan.  These  were  elected. 

There  were  thirty-five  present  at  this  session. 

Adjournment. 


Joseph  Alexis,  Secretary 
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Report  of  the  Secretary-Treasurer  May  3,  1940 
Receipts 

On  hand  May  3,  1939 .  $134.62 

Membership  dues .  685.33 

Gifts  to  Endowment  Fund .  4.00 

Advertising  in  Scandinavian  Studies .  20.00 

ol  Scandinavian  Studies .  5.25 

Interest  on  Endowment  Fund .  210.00  $1059.20 

Disbursements 

Banta  Publishing  Company,  for  printing  of  Scandinavian 
Studies 

May  number,  1939 .  $189.59 

August  number,  1939 .  151.20 

November  number,  1939 .  133.61 

February  number,  1940 .  179.41 

Exchange  on  checks .  6.44 

Stamps  and  stamped  envelopes .  40.60 

Editor’s  expenses .  10.00 

Associate  Editor,  postage .  5.00 

Programs  for  annual  meeting .  7.40 

Letterheads .  7.70 

Clerical  help .  55.00  785.95 

On  hand  May  3,  1940 .  273.25 

The  assets  of  the  Society  also  include  $4700  in  first  mortgages,  making  the 
total  $4973.25. 


WERGELAND  AND  EMIGRATION  TO  AMERICA 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  Henrik  Wergeland  was  greatly 
disturbed  during  his  last  days  by  the  increasing  emigration  of 
his  countrymen  to  America.  In  spite  of  all  glorification  of  the 
land  of  the  Vikings  with  its  heroic  past  and  its  equally  promising 
future  (as  Wergeland  envisioned  it)  he  found  that  Norwegians 
were  swarming  out  of  the  country. 

For  us  Americans  it  is  readily  intelligible  and  seems  nothing 
in  the  least  regrettable  that  Europeans  should  seek  to  better 
themselves  by  amalgamating  with  a  young  and  vigorous  people 
across  the  ocean,  and  the  course  of  development  has  proved  that 
the  Scandinavian  immigrants  not  only  have  fared  well  but  have 
proved  to  be  a  blessing  to  the  land  of  their  adoption.  We  can  see 
how  attractive  it  must  have  been  for  a  young  Norwegian,  whose 
father  and  grandfather  and  grandfather’s  grandfather  had  been 
wheeling  off  stones  from  the  diminutive  farm  since  Harold 
Haarfager’s  days  without  perceptibly  diminishing  the  supply, 
when  he  learned  that  across  the  ocean  the  rich  black  soil  did 
not  contain  a  stone,  and  wheat,  real  wheat,  would  produce  abun¬ 
dantly  without  manuring,  yes,  almost  without  tilling.  In  America, 
too,  they  did  not  have  the  long  Scandinavian  winter,  even  a  com¬ 
mon  laborer  could  earn  the  equivalent  of  four  or  five  kroner  with 
a  day’s  work,  and  one  might  eat  white  bread  and  fresh  meat 
three  times  a  day. 

For  Wergeland,  however,  this  was  all  propaganda,  idle  tales 
told  by  interested  speculators,  to  swindle  the  honest  peasants. 
Those  who  profited  by  the  emigration,  he  thought,  were  the 
navigation  companies,  the  heartless  Yankees  who  exploited  im¬ 
migrant  labor,  and  men  of  the  type  of  his  arch  enemy,  Prokura- 
tor  Praem,  who  speculated  in  the  land  of  the  emigrants.  Emigra¬ 
tion  to  America  was  a  crying  evil  that  was  depopulating  the 
fatherland,  and  it  was  his  plain  duty  to  do  somethnig  about  it. 

The  most  obvious  means  of  combating  the  propaganda,  he 
felt,  lay  in  an  appeal  to  patriotism  and  an  expose  of  the  real 
conditions,  and  this  he  attempted  in  a  drama,  Fjeldstuen,  in 
which  he  was  prodigal  of  his  best  dramatic  efforts  and  of  his 
wealth  of  affection  for  his  native  land.  A  warm  appeal  to  the 
heart  of  the  reader  is  made  by  this  play,  incidentally,  for  into  it 
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flowed  the  last  lifeblood  of  a  devoted  patriot;  Wergeland  lay 
slowly  dying  of  tuberculosis  and  dictated  it  at  intervals  from  his 
deathbed;  indeed,  he  did  not  live  to  revise  his  work  or  even  fully 
to  complete  it,  and  his  father,  who  had  worked  with  him,  was 
obliged  to  give  it  the  finishing  touches.  As  we  have  it,  Fjeldstuen 
represents  the  attitude  of  Norway’s  most  advanced  contempo¬ 
rary  thinker  toward  the  problem  of  emigration  to  America  in 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and  it  makes  very  interesting 
reading  in  the  light  of  our  present  knowledge. 

In  the  play  we  are  introduced  immediately  to  one  of  the  vil¬ 
lains,  Svennoug,  the  agent  of  the  navigation  company,  Dickson 
&  Co.  in  Albany.  He  has  come  early  to  an  appointed  meeting- 
place  with  the  prospective  emigrants,  and  he  tells  us  in  a  solilo¬ 
quy  that  the  rich  Repp  Lundastad  has  arranged  all  the  details 
for  him.  He  then  lies  down  to  take  a  nap  before  the  arrival  of  his 
customers. 

The  sorrowful  Huldra,  the  symbolical  figure  of  the  native 
country,  now  makes  her  entry.  She  is  tall  and  slender,  clad  in 
green,  and  has  a  silver  belt  and  a  halo.  In  the  faint  bluish  light 
of  early  dawn  she  sings  Wergeland’s  lyric  comparing  present 
conditions  with  those  prevailing  when  the  Black  Death  ravaged 
Norway.  Now  as  then,  farms  are  deserted  and  whole  valleys  are 
desolate,  but  the  people  are  not  dead;  they  have  emigrated, 
they  have  gone  over  the  ocean,  and  where  the  last  wave  dies  on 
its  western  rim  they  have  disembarked,  they  are  lost  forever  to 
their  native  land. 

The  Huldra  addresses  the  sleeping  Svennoug  with  a  truly 
Hibernian  mixture  of  figures  as  a  “snake  sent  from  overseas  to 
drain  the  people’s  blood”  and  as  a  “malefactor  who  disseminates 
the  Black  Death.”  To  prevent  his  interrujjtion  of  the  following 
scene  she  lays  a  poisonous  weed  over  his  face. 

After  he  has  thus  given  the  atmosphere  of  the  play,  Werge¬ 
land  introduces  the  human  appeal  in  a  tryst  between  Sigrid,  the 
daughter  of  the  rich  Repp,  and  Helge,  the  son  of  Thor,  a  small 
farmer  who  occupies  land  adjacent  to  Repp’s  great  holding, 
Lundastad.  It  comes  out  immediately  that  these  lovers  are  pre¬ 
vented  from  marrying;  Repp  considers  Helge  too  unpromising 
and  has  affianced  his  daughter  to  Jep  Jepstrup,  a  heartless 
collection  agent.  The  pair  are  considering  elopement  and  flight 
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to  America  when  they  are  frightened  off  the  stage  by  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  Repp  and  Jep  Jepstrup  themselves. 

After  some  further  details  in  the  development  of  the  heart 
appeal  of  the  subplot  comes  the  propaganda  talk  of  Svennoug, 
which  shows  Wergeland’s  conception  of  the  inducements  held 
out  to  emigrants: 

Svennoug  {comes  out  and  jumps  nimbly  up  on  the  rock.  He  is  dressed  in  a  natty  suit 
of  blue  with  polished  buttons  and  a  blue  hat.  He  is  received  with  cries  of  astonish¬ 
ment).  This  is  the  way  a  common  man  goes  dressed  in  America.  And  to  this  suit 
of  clothes  belongs  a  pocketbook  with  such  little  trinkets  and  playthings  as  these 
{pulls  out  a  purse  and  shows  them  gold  and  silver  ccrins).  See?  That’s  pure  goldl 
This  they  call  a  sovereign  and  it’s  like  a  specie  dollar  with  us.  These  big  silver 
coins  are  called  dollars,  but  they  are  only  like  kroner  with  us  .Americans,  al¬ 
though  they  are  just  as  good  as  Norwegian  specie  dollars,  yes,  many  times  bet¬ 
ter,  when  you  consider  all  that  you  can  get  for  them  over  there.  And  any  man 
whatsoever  can  get  such  a  dollar  for  a  day’s  work.  And  the  standard  of  living? 
Why,  over  there  are  wheat,  bread,  and  bacon! — Yes,  wheat  bread  made  out  of 
kernels  three  times  as  big  as  peas.  Land  you  can  get  free,  or  almost  so,  and  the 
soil  is  so  deep  that  you  can’t  get  to  the  bottom  of  it.  It’s  different  from  digging 
in  the  stones  here  at  home.  (.1  pplause)  No  taxes  and  no  laws  to  speak  of,  no 
loan  sharks!  {Applause)  But  you’ll  understand  it  all  better  from  this  book,  free 
for  anyone  who  catches  it!  {Throws  his  circulars  out,  the  crowd  grabs  for  them.) 

This  propaganda  arouses  great  enthusiasm  among  the 
hearers  and  they  go  off  the  stage  singing: 

Afsted  over  Hav! 

I)et  er  Sorgernes  (Irav. 

I  fjerncste  V'esten 
begrave  vi  Resten; 
i  Skogenes  Skj0d 
bvert  Minde  om  N0d. 

Nyt  Liv  \’i  begynde. 

Thi  lad  os  skynde 
os  lugt  herfra! 

Her  magert  er  Br0det, 
men  snehvidt  og  s0det 
det  falder  i  Mund  i  .Amerika. 

Dybt  Jorden  er  Muldet, 
og  S^lv'et  og  Guldet 

i  Simpelmands  Pung  som  i  Rigmandens  leer. 

Ja  heller  i  D0den 
end  hjemme  hos  N0den ! 

Men,  Held  os,  nyt  Liv  i  .Amerika  er! 

Afsted!  Afsted! 
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The  subplot  continues  with  the  successful  efforts  of  Sven- 
noug,  Repp,  and  Jepstrup  to  persuade  old  Thor  to  sell  out  and 
emigrate  to  America,  taking  Helge  on  board  with  him.  This  they 
accomplish  largely  through  the  appeal  of  a  hip  flask  of  American 
brandy,  for  which  Thor  has  a  very  appreciative  palate. 

The  next  act  opens  with  Thor’s  family  on  the  eve  of  departure 
for  America.  His  wife,  Kari,  sings  a  touching  farewell  to  the 
home,  the  spinning-wheel,  and  Buttercup,  her  favorite  cow.  Thor 
is  brought  to  see  the  knavery  of  Repp  and  Jepstrup  and  repents 
his  hasty  action  in  selling  out  and  promising  to  take  Helge  on 
board  with  him,  but  there  is  nothing  left  but  to  go  on  with  his 
undertaking,  for  he  has  given  his  word.  Kari  promises  her  aid 
in  finding  a  way  out. 

They  are  succeeded  on  the  stage  by  the  villains,  who  are  de¬ 
lighted  with  the  success  of  their  trick  and  prophesy  that  old 
Thor  will  become  a  beggar  in  America  because  he  is  too  honest 
to  get  along  there.  Jepstrup  is  promised  the  new  farm  that  Repp 
has  now  acquired  and  immediate  marriage  with  Sigrid.  However, 
Sigrid,  who  follows  after  her  father  leaves  the  stage,  proves  to 
be  constant  to  her  Helge  and  vows  always  to  be  faithful  to  him. 

The  third  act  opens  with  the  cabin  in  the  mountains,  which 
gives  the  name  to  the  play.  It  is  spring  of  the  following  year  and 
Helge,  who  explains  that  he  simply  jumped  overboard  and  swam 
to  shore  before  the  emigrant  ship  was  out  of  the  fjord,  has  estab¬ 
lished  himself  on  a  little  farm  of  his  own  that  he  has  cleared  and 
equipped.  His  friend,  the  chaplain,  brings  Sigrid  to  him.  They 
are  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  Repp,  Jepstrup,  and  Svennoug, 
who,  we  learn,  are  now  fugitives  from  justice.  Repp  tries  to 
shoot  Helge  but  is  prevented  from  doing  so,  and  (quite  uncon¬ 
vincingly)  in  the  course  of  half  a  dozen  lines  is  brought  to  repent¬ 
ance  and  reconciliation.  Repp  and  Jepstrup  even  enter  the  cabin 
to  be  witnesses  of  the  marriage,  while  Svennoug  remains  outside, 
to  warn  of  the  approach  of  the  pursuing  posse.  In  a  soliloquy  this 
latter  worthy  reflects  that  Dickson  &  Co.  of  Albany  have  done 
him  wrong  by  sending  back  old  Thor  Solaas  from  America.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  now  will  have  a  chance  to  ship  over  Repp 
and  Jepstrup.  Repp,  he  thinks,  his  company  can  use  as  a  slave- 


driver  on  their  plantation  in  the  South;  while  Jepstrup  will  take 
care  of  himself,  he  will  be  hanged  within  a  year. 

After  Repp,  Jepstrup,  and  Svennoug  have  safely  escaped  the 
pursuing  sheriff  (lensmand),  the  posse  occupies  the  stage,  but 
they  go  no  farther,  they  stay  to  celebrate  the  wedding.  Kari  and 
Thor  are  with  them.  A  Norwegian  dance  is  staged  and  the  spirit 
of  the  occasion  is  expressed  by  a  solo: 

Saa  mangen  Daare  over  Havet  hen 
drog  ud  til  Nordamerika, 
men  kom  og  snart  som  en  Fant  igjen, 
med  ei  en  Skilling  i  Fikka. 

Og  Gud  velsigne  mig  Norges  Land 
med  Fjeldes  snetekte  Rygge. 

Der  var  jeg  alt  fra  Bam  van 
at  finde  hjertelig  Hygge. 

Rejs  du  i  0st  eller  rejs  i  Vest, 
her  hjemme  er  det  dog  allerbedst. 

Hvor  jeg  er  f0d 
der  til  min  D(<d, 
der  vil  jeg  stadig  bo  og  bygge! 

The  Huldra  ends  the  play  by  giving  her  blessing  to  Helge  and 
Sigrid  and  exhorting  them  never  to  leave  their  land.  She  is  com¬ 
forted  about  the  future  too,  for  now  that  people  know  the  truth 
about  America  there  will  be  no  more  emigration: 

Saamangen  Kjaerring,  saamangen  Mand 
slap  odelsarvede  Borge, 
og  droge  i  0rslen  til  fremmede  Land; 
og  da  maate  Huldren  s$irge. 

Hun  grad  og  sukte:  Gud  hjaelpe  dem! 

Men  nu  er  Sanningen  kommen  frem. 

Nu  vende  de  hjem! 

Held  vjere  med  Norge! 

In  spite  of  Wergeland’s  solicitude  about  the  depopulation  of 
Norway  a  glance  at  United  States  immigration  figures  deter¬ 
mines  that  there  was  no  contemporary  justification  of  his  state¬ 
ment  that  his  countrymen  were  abandoning  the  fatherland,  that 
villages  were  deserted,  and  hearths  smoked  no  more. 

Official  figures  are  available  for  Sweden  and  Norway  together 
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from  1820  to  1868,  and  for  Sweden  and  Norway  separately  from 
1869  on.  In  1820  altogether  three  persons  came  to  America  from 
the  Peninsula  and  the  average  up  to  1830  was  nine  a  year.  In 
the  next  decade  the  numbers  were  very  uneven;  there  were 
324  in  1839,  313  in  1832,  but  only  3  in  1830  and  31  in  1835.  The 
average  was  114. 

In  1840  the  immigration  figures  acknowledge  55  persons  from 
the  Scandinavian  peninsula.  In  the  following  year  there  were 
195,  and  in  1842  the  number  rose  to  553.  In  1843  the  figures  for 
the  first  time  in  history  rose  to  more  than  a  thousand;  for  1748 
Swedes  and  Norwegians  in  that  year  sought  new  homes  in  the 
United  States.  The  number  fell  off  again  in  1844,  but  still  re¬ 
mained  at  over  one  thousand  (1311),  while  in  the  year  of  Werge- 
land’s  death  (1845)  it  sank  to  928. 

It  may  have  seemed  alarming  to  Wergeland  that  in  four 
years,  from  1840  to  1843,  the  number  of  emigrants  rose  from  55 
to  1748,  but  his  concern  was  quite  groundless;  for  the  highest 
figure  amounts  only  to  about  one  person  in  two  thousand  in¬ 
habitants  leaving  the  country,  a  loss  that  would  seem  inconsid¬ 
erable.  The  Huldra’s  comparison  with  the  ravages  of  the  Black 
Death  in  the  Middle  Ages  is  ridiculously  overdrawn;  a  compari¬ 
son  with  the  mortality  resulting  from  mumps  or  chickenpox 
would  have  been  much  nearer  the  truth. 

Neither  can  we  ascribe  to  Wergeland  any  gift  of  second  sight 
in  this  matter;  for  the  number  of  immigrants  continued  to  fluc¬ 
tuate  greatly  with  no  alarming  increase  until  the  close  of  the 
American  Civil  War.  For  twenty  years  after  Wergeland’s  play 
there  was  nothing  like  the  mass  emigration  that  his  Huldra 
complained  about.  The  gold  rush  of  1849  lured  only  3473  Scan¬ 
dinavians  away  from  their  homes.  Then  there  is  again  a  lull,  which 
is  followed  by  the  record  high  of  4103  in  1852.  However,  there 
were  marked  lows  during  these  two  decades;  903  in  1848,  821 
in  1855,  and  298,  616,  892  for  the  first  three  years  of  the  Civil 
War.  The  average  of  the  period  was  1820,  or  about  the  same 
small  figure  that  had  alarmed  the  poet  in  1843. 

Wergeland’s  low  estimate  of  the  opportunities  offered  in  the 
U.S.A.  was  not  the  result  of  impartial  consideration  of  available 
data.  He  certainly  allowed  his  obsession  as  to  the  importance  of 
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remaining  on  the  ancestral  soil  to  blind  him  to  the  best  interests 
of  many  of  his  fellow  citizens  as  individuals.  His  belief  that  the 
sovereign  was  an  American  coin  in  1845  is  a  slight  indication  of 
his  indifference  to  the  facts  of  the  New  World. 

As  far  as  Fjeldstuen  is  concerned,  too,  Wergeland’s  efforts  to 
keep  his  countrymen  at  home  were  abortive;  for  it  is  an  uncon¬ 
vincing  play  and  its  circulation  as  a  reading  drama  affected  few 
persons. 

Norman  L.  Willey 

University  of  Michigan 


FOUR  NOTES  ON  TEGNfiR’S  “MJELTSJUKAN” 

There  are  certain  passages  in  Tegner’s  Mjeltsjukan,  which, 
so  far  as  I  know,  have  not  heretofore  been  interpreted  in  their 
relation  to  the  poem.  The  points  in  question  may  in  certain  re¬ 
spects  seem  trivial,  but  it  is  only  by  analyzing  such  details  that 
we  can  arrive  at  a  better  appreciation  of  the  author’s  thought 
and  style  and  of  the  poem  as  a  whole.  In  my  discussion  I  have 
made  certain  suggestions  which  may  be  unwarranted,  but  which 
seem  to  me  pertinent  and  therefore  worth  consideration. 

(1)  Jag  stod  pd  hojden  of  min  lefnads  branter, 
der  valtendragen  dela  sig  och  gd 
med  skummig  bdlja  hdn  dt  skilda  kanler; 
klarl  var  der  uppe,  der  var  skorU  att  std  .  .  . 

In  the  opening  verses  of  the  poem  Tegner  presents  a  most 
vivid  picture  of  the  crisis  impending  in  Mjeltsjukan.  The  poet 
stands  at  the  parting  of  the  ways.  As  he  looks  down  from  the 
hill-top,  he  is  enthralled  by  the  beauty  of  God’s  world — the 
calm  before  the  storm.  Beneath  him  the  waters  divide  and  flow 
in  different  directions.  Which  way  will  they  flow  for  him? 

This  beautiful  picture,  based  upon  Tegner’s  love  of  Sweden’s 
magnificent  water-falls  and  noble  mountains,  reveals  the  painful 
crisis  which  he  was  passing  through  at  this  time  (1825).  But  just 
exactly  what  was  this  crisis?  His  life’s  success  as  a  poet?  Possibly 
this  phase  of  his  life  was  at  stake  in  “the  parting  of  the  waters,’’ 
but  I  believe  that  over  and  above  all  other  aspects  of  his  life 
there  was  involved  primarily  the  question  of  his  sanity.  In  his 
letters^  during  this  period  he  emphasized  his  fear  that  the  mental 
derangement  from  which  he  was  suffering  would  become  per¬ 
manent.  The  poem  Mjeltsjukan  itself  is  an  expression  of  his 
temporary  insanity,  and  hence  it  seems  most  plausible  to  assume 
that  “the  parting  of  the  waters”  was  the  poetic  expression  of  this 
distressing  fear  as  to  which  course  the  malady  would  finally 

*  Cf.  especially  his  letter  to  M.  Lagerlof  (1825) :  “Jag  har  pi  nigon  tid  lidit 
af  ett  ovanligt  svirt  och  morkt  lynne.  Gud  bevare  mitt  forstind!  Du  vet  att  det 
gir  en  ider  af  galenskap  genom  min  slagt.  Hos  mig  har  den  val  hittills  brutit  ut 
i  poesi,  som  ar  en  lindrigare  art  af  vanvett;  men  hvem  kan  forsakra  att  det  alltid 
tar  den  vagen?” 
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take.  Besides,  Tegner,  in  spite  of  all  the  criticism  leveled  against 
him  during  this  period  after  the  completion  of  his  Frithiofs  saga, 
was  never  very  much  troubled  about  his  success  as  a  poet;  he 
never  rated  himself  very  highly  in  this  respect  and  always  re¬ 
ceived  criticism  with  scholarly  openmindedness  and  modesty. 

(2)  Dd  steg  en  mjellsjuk  svarlalf  upp,  och  pldlsligt 
bet  sig  den  svarie  vid  mitt  hjertafast; 
och  se,  pd  en  gdng  allt  blef  tomt  och  ddsligt, 
och  sol  och  stjernor  morknade  i  hast .  .  . 

In  the  second  stanza  of  the  poem  Tegner  describes  the  sudden 
change  from  happiness  to  sorrow,  from  light  to  darkness.  This 
abrupt  transition  is  due  to  the  demon  of  melancholia,  the  black 
elf,  which  has  suddenly  bitten  him  to  the  heart. 

The  metaphor  of  the  svartaip  is,  of  course,  based  upon  Swed¬ 
ish  folklore.  The  svarlalf  is  malicious  and  an  enemy  to  humans; 
the  ljusalf  kindly  and  a  friend  to  humanity.  The  metaphor  of  the 
svarlalf  is  here  peculiarly  fitting  as  a  symbol  for  that  dark  spirit 
of  melancholia*  which  pervades  the  poet’s  heart.  In  this  connec¬ 
tion  it  is  significant  that  in  a  letter  to  J.  Ohrnberg'*  (1835) 
Tegner  compares  the  strain  of  insanity  inherited  in  his  family  to 
a  black  vein  (“en  svart  ader’’).  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  ever 
recorded  in  Swedish  folklore  that  elves  inflict  poisonous  bites 
upon  humans.  At  any  rate,  the  metaphor  involved  is  in  better 
keeping  with  venomous  reptiles;  a  poetic  license  due  to  the  ne- 

’  The  svartalf  was  Tegn^r’s  favorite  metaphor  for  an  evil  demon.  The  meta¬ 
phor  first  occurs  in  his  fragment  Blotsven  (ca.  1808): 

Vid  vdrl  hjerta 
en  svartalf  sdtter  sig  och  grumlar  blodet. 

It  appears  again  in  Nore  (1814): 

Det  blinda  hotel  kom,  en  svartalf  I'dmsk  och  dyster, 
och  Gdta  drack  de  blindas  Mod  .  .  . 

and  again  in  his  letter  to  F.  M.  Franz6n  (1825):  “I  umganget  deremot  ar  jag  ofta 
glad,  ibland  for  mycket;  men  dessemellan  komma  svartalferna  och  gora  mig 
sallskap.’* 

’From  the  Grk.  M«kav-‘black’  and  xobh  ‘bile’  =  Tegner’s  “en  mjeltsjuk 
svartalf.” 

*  “Ett  olyckligt  drag  af  mjeltsjuka  gdr  ocks4,  som  en  svart  ader,  genom  min 
slagt  ...” 
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cessity  of  keeping  the  svartalf  in  the  picture.  Essentially  the 
same  metaphor  occurs  in  Blotsven,  where  Tegner  says®:  “A 
svartalf  sits  close  by  our  heart  and  contaminates  our  blood.” 
In  Mjeltsjukan  this  contamination  is  the  poisonous  bite  of  melan¬ 
cholia;  a  fitting  metaphor  even  if  not  in  keeping  with  Swedish 
folklore. 

(3)  Dig  menskosldgte,  dig  bor  jag  dock  prisa, 

Gilds  ajbild*  dti,  hur  traffande,  hur  sannt 
T tid  logner  har  du  likvdl  till  ait  visa, 
en  heter  qvinna  och  den  andra  man. 

Om  tro  och  dra  fins  en  gammal  visa, 

hon  sjunges  bdst,  ndr  man  bedrar  hvarann  .  .  . 

It  is  significant  that  in  his  arraignment  of  depraved  humanity 
Tegner  approached  the  question  from  the  viewpoint  of  sex.  It 
is  clear  that  by  thus  singling  out  the  two  sexes  Tegner  sought  to 
vent  his  spleen  especially  upon  woman,  by  whom  he  believed^ 
himself  to  have  been  deceived  and  betrayed — a  purely  personal 
attitude — for  otherwise  a  division  of  sex  seems  hardly  necessary, 
to  condemn  all  humanity  as  “a  lie.” 

To  make  his  accusation  more  poignant,  Tegner  singles  out  as 
lies  the  salient  virtues  of  the  Swedish  race,  which  he  himself 
had  so  often  extolled,  faith  and  honor  (“tro  och  ara”). 

This  conception  that  woman  and  man  practise  mutual  de¬ 
ception  represents  an  ancient  tradition  and  does  not  in  itself 
warrant  particular  comment.  But  the  situation  here  bears  such 
a  marked  resemblance  to  Othin’s  accusation  of  both  sexes  in  the 
ON  Il^vam^l  that  one  is  justified  in  suspecting  that  Tegner 
fashioned  his  picture  in  accord  with  the  situation  in  the  Il^vam^l. 

‘  Cf.  footnote  2. 

*  Cf.  Den  vise  (1804): 

Der — Guds  afbild,  kronan  i  naturen, 
der — en  boll  for  lyckans  gyck  els  pell 

’  Cf.  especially  his  letter  to  Brinkman  (1826):  “Men  ar  man  tvungen  att 
forakta  en  menniskas  karakter,  heist  en  som  varit  eller  ar  mig  kar,  di  erfar  man 
hvad  lifvet  har  bittrast;  di  ar  det  ej  underligt,  om  en  oppen  och  brinnande 
sjal  vander  sig  med  vamjelse  frdn  det  falska,  det  hycklande  slagtet  och  instanger 
sig  s4  godt  han  kan  i  eremithyddan  af  sitt  eget  hjerta.”  In  his  indignation  Tegn6r 
here  brands  woman  as  “the  false,  hypocritical  sex.” 
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In  stanza  84*  of  the  H^vam^l  Othin  first  warns  against  faith 
in  woman  (“for  her  heart  has  been  fashioned  on  a  whirling  wheel 
and  deceit  laid  into  her  breast”)  and  then  (stanza  91)®  accuses 
man  of  the  same  infidelity;  compare  Tegner’s  two  lies  (“en  heter 
qvinna  och  den  andra  man”).  Reminiscences  from  the  H^vam^l 
are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  Tegner’s  poetry,^®  and  it  seems  to 
me  perfectly  possible  that  the  example  of  Othin  in  the  H^vam^l 
suggested  itself  to  Tegner  in  his  arraignment  of  the  two  sexes.^‘ 

(4)  Min  puls  sl&r  fort  som  i  min  ungdoms  tider, 
men  pldgans  stunder  hinner  han  ej  sld. 

Hur  Idng,  hur  dndlos  dr  hvart  pulsslags  smdria! 

O,  mitt  fdrtarda,  mitt  forblodda  hjerta! 

Mitt  hjerta?  I  mitt  brdst  fins  intet  hjerta, 
en  urna  blott  med  lifvets  aska  i .  .  . 

In  these  lines  of  the  concluding  stanzas  of  Mjeltsjukan 
Tegner  prays  for  a  merciful  release  from  his  suffering.  He  feels 
the  throb  of  pain  in  every  beat  of  his  heart,  which  has  become 
insensible  to  the  joy  of  life.  In  his  old  age,  when  he  realizes  that 

*  Quotations  are  from  Gering’s  fourth  edition  of  the  Elder  Edda. 

Meyar  orptim  skyli  mangi  trua, 
ni  pvis  kvepr  kona; 

pvit  d  hverfanda  hvili  v^rtt  peim  hjqrlu  skqpup 
ok  brigp  i  brjdst  of  lagip. 

’  Bert  nd  mmlik,  pvit  ek  baepi  veil, 

brigpr  es  karla  hugr  konum  .  .  . 

Cf.  especially  the  canto  Kung  Bele  och  Thorsten  Vikingsson  of  his  Frithiofs 

saga. 

**  So  far  as  woman  is  concerned,  this  passage  in  Mjeltsjukan  reveals  a 
remarkably  close  parallel  to  Frithiof’s  attitude  in  Frithiofs  dterkomst,  as  I  have 
pointed  out  in  my  article  “Pessimism  in  Tegn€r’s  Poetry,”  Scandinavian  Studies 
and  Notes,  III  (1916),  p.  131.  I  might  add  here  another  parallel  between  this 
passage  in  Frithiofs  dterkomst  and  Mjeltsjukan,  viz.,  regarding  the  brand  of  Cain 
upon  the  human  brow. 

Mjeltsjukan 

Du  himlabarn!  hos  dig  det  enda  sauna 
dr  kainsmdrket,  inbrdndt  pd  din  panna. 

Frithiofs  dterkomst 

En  dikt  jag  minnes  om  Balders  Nanna, 
men  sanning  fins  ej  pd  mensklig  panna  . . . 


this  release  is  at  hand,  he  presents  a  similar  picture  in  Rese- 
fantasier,^^  No.  3  (1840).  He  says: 

[jag]  lutar  nu  mot  graf,  snarl  sextiirig, 
ar  en  runslen  pd  mitt  eget  stoft.'* 

Sdngen  ljuder  an,  men  doft, 
ur  del  fordom  friska  hjertat.^* 

Ilvad  har  jag  ej  lidit  och  fdrsmartatl 

This  passage  in  Rese-fantasier  sounds  like  a  faded  counter¬ 
part  of  the  passage  quoted  from  Mjeltsjukan  and  reveals  Teg- 
ner’s  tendency  to  brood  over  his  malady, “  which  reaches  its 
highest  point  in  Mjeltsjukan.  But  in  Mjeltsjukan  Tegner’s  atti¬ 
tude  is  not  tinged  with  the  resignation  of  old  age;  his  faculties  are 
still  acute  and  he  senses  all  the  more  keenly  the  spirit  of  madness 
from  which  he  seeks  release.  The  passage  in  Rese-fantasier  re¬ 
flects,  as  it  were,  the  closing  chapter  of  this  distressing  phase  of 
Tegner’s  life. 

In  these  notes  on  Mjeltsjukan  I  have  attempted  to  give  a 
new  approach  to  various  details.  My  comments  are  offered  as 
mere  suggestions  toward  a  more  comprehensive  exegesis  of  one 
of  Tegner’s  masterpieces.  If  in  MjeltsjukanTegxier  had  temporar¬ 
ily  lost  his  mental  balance,  he  nevertheless  still  retained  his 
magnificent  poetic  genius  and  that  too  in  its  most  characterisic 
phases — color,  contrast,  and  power. 

Albert  Morey  Sturtevant 

University  of  Kansas 

**  Rese-fantasier  was  composed  on  a  trip  to  Schleswig,  where  Tegndr  was  to 
undergo  a  cure  for  the  malady  which  aflBicted  him. 

“  Cf.  Mjeltsjukan: 

en  urna  blott  med  lifvets  aska  i. 

Both  metaphors  express  the  attitude  of  the  living  dead. 

Cf.  Mjeltsjukan: 

O,  mitt  fortarda,  mittforblodda  hjertal 

“  For  a  more  detailed  analysis  of  this  pathological  tendency  compare  my 
article  “A  Study  of  Tegndr’s  Personality  and  Views  as  Revealed  in  his  Skoltal," 
Scandinavian  Studies  and  Notes,  XV  (1939),  pp.  190-193. 


SUNDRMCEDRI—SA  MMOiBRA 


It  is  now  generally  agreed  that  the  terms  brceZra  samtnoe'dra 
{Hanidismdl  24.5)  and  inn  sundrmoe'dri  {HaniSismdl  13.1)  clearly 
point  the  contrast  between  HamSir  and  Sgrli,  the  sons  of  GutSrun, 
and  their  half-brother  Erpr,  who  is  not  of  Gjukung  blood.^  It 
seems  to  have  escaped  notice,  however,  that  the  two  terms,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  third,  brd'dir  okkarr  {Hamdismdl  28.3),  constitute 
a  deliberate  sequence,  each  member  of  which  occurs  at  a  vital 
point  in  the  action,  and  serves  to  strike  the  dominant  emotional 
note  of  the  episode  in  which  it  is  used.  Indeed,  the  poet  has 
chosen  his  terms  with  a  keen  sense  of  dramatic  effect.  Each  of 
them  is  accurate  and  moving  in  itself;  but  each  reveals  its  full 
significance  only  when  all  three  are  seen  as  mutually  interde¬ 
pendent  elements  in  a  conscious  pattern. 

Obviously,  the  Hamdismdl  is  the  tragedy,  not  of  Jgrmun- 
rekkr,  nor  of  Gu^run,  but  of  Hamt5ir  and  S9rli.  The  two  brothers 
have  set  out,  at  their  mother’s  insistence,  and  over  their  own 
protest,  to  avenge  upon  J^rmunrekkr  the  slaying  of  their  sister 
Svanhildr.  In  their  dialogue  with  GuSrun  they  freely  express 
their  premonitions  of  disaster.  In  a  mood  dark  with  foreboding 
they  ride  forth;  and  on  the  way  they  meet  Erpr,  whom  the  poet 
immediately  characterizes  as  inn  sundrmoedri.  The  epithet  at 
once  explains  and  emphasizes  the  tension  in  the  relations  between 
the  two  sons  of  GuSrun  and  the  third  brother,  son  of  a  nameless 
mother.  It  focuses  attention  upon  the  jealousy,  the  complete 

*  Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  interpret  the  contrast  other\vise, 
but  unsuccessfully.  Thus  Simrock’s  hypothesis  {Die  Edda,  3  Aufl.  [Stuttgart, 
1864],  pp.  500  f.)  that  Erpr  is  son  of  GutSrdn,  HamSir  and  Sgrli  sons  of  J6nakr 
by  his  first  wife,  ignores  one  indisputable  fact:  all  Norse  texts,  early  and  late, 
represent  HamSir  and  Sgrli  as  sons  of  GuSrdn.  Ussing  tries  to  argue  the  contrast 
out  of  existence,  Om  del  Indbyrdes  Forhold  mellem  Heltekvadene  i  jEldre  Edda 
(K^benhavn,  1910),  pp.  167  f.  He  holds  that  satnmcedra  means  not  “who  have 
the  same  mother  as  one  another”  but  “who  have  the  same  mother  as  Svan¬ 
hildr”;  sundrmoedri  he  takes  to  be  the  result  of  misunderstanding  of  samma'Sra 
on  the  part  of  the  poor  clumsy  reviser  who  interpolated  strs.  12-17  into  the 
“original”  Hamdismdl.  One  can  only  agree  with  Finnur  JSnsson,  Aarb^ger  1921, 
90,  n.  1:  “Ussings  opfattelse  s.  167  er  for  kunstig  til  at  vaere  rigtig”;  and  point 
out  in  addition  that  there  is  no  reason  whatsoever  to  believe  that  strs.  12-17 
were  interpolated  into  the  poem. 
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lack  of  understanding,  on  the  part  of  Hamt5ir  and  Sgrli  toward 
Erpr.  The  tension  is  still  more  sharply  revealed,  in  the  following 
strophe,  when  Erpr  is  called  hornungr:  he  is  not  only  of  blood 
alien  to  that  of  the  Gjukungs;  he  is  also  a  bastard.  Thus  inn 
sundrmoe'Sri  both  defines  the  physical  relationship  between  him 
and  his  half-brothers  and  adumbrates  the  hostility  and  scorn 
which  they  feel  for  him.  The  poet  uses  the  epithet,  then,  to 
prepare  his  hearers  for  the  contemptuous  question  addressed  to 
Erpr:  “What  help  can  you  give  us?”;  for  their  inability  to  com¬ 
prehend  the  riddle  in  which  his  reply  is  phrased;  and  for  the  out¬ 
burst  of  anger  in  which  they  draw  sword  and  kill  him. 

The  poet  has  motivated  their  action  deftly:  embarked  upon 
a  venture  not  of  their  own  seeking,  convinced  from  the  first  that 
the  odds  are  against  their  survival,  HamtSir  and  Sgrli  are  in  no 
mood  to  tolerate  the  sallies  of  their  base-born  half-brother, 
whose  relationship  to  themselves  they  resent.  His  riddle  puzzles 
and  angers  them ;  desperation,  contempt,  and  wrath  combine  to 
raise  their  fury  against  him.  Through  the  term  inn  sundrmce'dri 
the  poet  underlines  the  unwillingness  of  Hambir  and  Sgrli  to 
realize  that  a  bastard  can  help  them  in  their  vengeance,  or  that 
the  obligations  of  kinship  apply  to  one  ignobly  born  and  not  of 
Gjukung  blood. 

%  *  lit 

Upon  their  arrival  at  Jgrmunrekkr’s  hall,  HamSir  and  Sgrli 
cut  down  many  Goths,  and  succeed  in  lopping  off  the  hands  and 
feet  of  jQrmunrekkr.  Resentment  against  Erpr  still  rankles  in 
the  brothers’  minds;  but  the  ominous  forebodings  with  which 
they  had  set  out  now  seem  unwarranted.  Complete  success  is 
within  their  grasp.  Exulting  in  their  triumph,  proud  that  he  and 
Sqrli  have  proved  their  power  to  carry  out  their  revenge  unaided, 
HamSir  gloats  over  the  fallen  king: 

“Behold,  Jgrmunrekkr,  your  hands  and  feet,  cast  into  the 
hot  fire!  We  two  alone,  sons  of  one  mother,  have  done  this!”* 

*  Str.  24.3-10,  according  to  Neckel,  Edda,  I  (Heidelberg,  1914),  267 : 

“.(Estir,  Iijrmunrekkrl  okkarrar  kvimo, 
broebra  sammceSra,  innan  borgar  (linnar: 

foetr  s6r  \)(i  ))lna,  . 

.  hondom  s6r  j)u  Jjinom, 

iQrmunrekkr,  orpit  i  eld  heitan !” 
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The  words  broedra  satnmwdra  in  HamSir’s  taunt  recall  the 
scorn  and  spite  which  he  and  Sgrli  had  shown  from  Erpr,  and 
under  the  urgency  of  which  they  had  slain  him,  in  the  earlier 
scene:  the  term  constitutes  a  conscious  contrast  and  complement 
to  the  epithet  inn  sundrmoe'dri  in  that  scene.  Gjukungs,  unaided, 
have  avenged  their  sister:  HamtSir’s  boast  is  aimed  quite  as 
sharply  at  the  dead  half-brother  as  at  J^rmunrekkr.  Indeed,  its 
terms  suggest  that  their  triumph  over  the  Gothic  king  is  less 
important  to  HamSir  and  Sqrli  than  their  pride  that  it  was 
achieved  without  the  help  of  the  despised  Erpr. 

*  *  *  * 

Then,  in  the  midst  of  their  vainglorious  exultation,  comes 
the  moment  of  tragic  reversal.  No  sooner  has  HamSir  uttered  his 
vaunt  than  the  Goths  receive  instructions  to  stone  the  brothers 
(str.  25).  Sgrli,  realizing  that  the  results  of  these  instructions 
will  be  ruinous  to  himself  and  HamcSir,  and  that  they  must  die 
without  dealing  Jgrmunrekkr  a  last  and  fatal  blow,  throws  the 
blame  for  their  failure  upon  HamSir.®  HamSir,  more  wisely, 
recognizes  that  the  fault  lies  equally  with  himself  and  Sqrli:  that 
in  killing  Erpr  they  had  thrown  away  their  victory  in  advance, 
since  only  Erpr  could  have  cut  off  Jqrmunrekkr’s  head.  The 
meaning  of  Erpr’s  riddle,  and  his  own  vital  importance  to  their 
cause,  are  now  fully  apparent — too  late.  In  that  moment  of 
swift  descent  from  almost  complete  triumph  to  imminent  defeat 
and  death,  HamtSir  responds  in  words  which  reveal  his  complete, 
if  belated,  recognition  of  the  blood-bond  which  should  have 
bound  himself  and  Sqrli  to  Erpr  in  friendship  and  mutual  help: 

“The  head  would  be  off  now,  if  Erpr  yet  lived,  our  brother 
daring  in  battle,  whom  we  two  slew  on  the  road.”^ 

This  speech  contains  more  than  an  admission  of  Erpr’s 

>  Str.  26.3-6— str.  27.1-4: 

“BqI  vanntu,  br6Sir!  er  J»u  j^ann  belg  leystir — 
opt  6r  Jjeim  belg  bgll  rdS  koma! 

Hug  hef?5ir  )j6,  HamSir,  ef  Jju  hefSir  hyggiandi — 
mikils  er  d  mann  hvern  vant,  er  manvits  er!” 

The  manuscript  attributes  these  words  to  HamtSir,  but  most  editors  and  com¬ 
mentators  prefer  to  take  Sgrli  as  the  speaker. 

*  Str.  28.1-4:  “Af  va;ri  nu  haufuS,  ef  Erpr  liftSi, 

brdtiir  okkarr  inn  bgtSfroekni,  er  vit  d  braut  v6gom.” 
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prowess,  and  the  tardy  perception  that  his  aid  was  necessary  to 
success.  In  it  HamtSir  expresses  the  realization  that  he  and  Sgrli 
had  brought  their  fate  upon  themselves  by  killing  Erpr;  that  in 
violating  the  bond  of  kinship  they  had  made  their  own  ruin  in¬ 
evitable.  In  the  use  of  the  phrase  brd'dir  okkarr  HamtSir  repudiates 
the  hate  and  scorn  which  had  motivated  the  slaying;  he  aban¬ 
dons  his  whole  earlier  position.  He  recognizes  wholeheartedly 
Erpr’s  brotherhood  to  Sgrli  and  himself,  and  thereby  effects 
dramatic  reconciliation. 

«  4i  III  * 

In  the  selection  and  use  of  these  three  terms,  inn  sundrtnoe'dri 
broedra  sammoedra,  brd'dir  okkarr,  the  poet  has  displayed  extraor¬ 
dinary  dramatic  skill.  Each,  in  its  particular  situation,  focuses 
the  emotion  and  fixes  the  significance  of  a  scene;  each  is  essential 
to  full  understanding  of  the  others.  The  first  emphasizes  the 
hostility  of  the  legitimate  sons  toward  the  illegitimate,  and  ex¬ 
plains  their  violation  of  the  obligations  of  kinship.  The  second 
crystallizes,  at  the  peak  of  action  and  in  the  moment  of  greatest 
dramatic  intensity,  the  expression  of  the  brothers’  exultation  in 
their  double  triumph:  their  vengeance  upon  Jgrmunrekkr,  and 
their  apparent  vindication  of  their  slaying  of  Erpr.  The  third, 
at  the  moment  of  their  downfall,  signalizes  the  emotional  re¬ 
versal  by  which,  at  last,  they  recognize  not  only  that  it  is  Erpr 
who  is  vindicated  over  them,  but  also  that  the  blood-tie  between 
him  and  themselves  is  real  and  binding.®  Through  this  recogni¬ 
tion,  and  most  specifically  through  the  words  br&bir  okkarr,  the 
poet  achieves,  in  the  final  moment,  a  genuine  catharsis. 

He  has  attained  his  effects  with  striking  economy,  through 
three  pregnant  phrases,  admirably  selected:  each  finely  appro¬ 
priate  in  its  place  and  applied  at  precisely  the  logical  moment. 
But  the  deeper  significance  of  each  epithet  appears  only  when 
it  is  realized  that  all  three  constitute  a  progressive  sequence, 

‘  Snorri  and  the  compiler  of  the  V qhungasaga  did  not  see  the  dramatic  effect 
of  HamtJir’s  speech  and  hence  put  it  out  of  its  proper  order:  i.e.,  as  soon  as 
HamtSir  and  S<)rli  have  cut  off  the  king’s  hands  and  feet  and  before  the  Gothic 
attack  upon  the  brothers;  cp.  Skdldskaparmdl  51  (42),  Edda  Snorra  Sturlusonar, 
udg.  ved  Finnur  J6nsson,  K0ljenhavn,  1931;  V qlsungasaga  44  (42),  udg.  ved 
Magnus  Olsen,  Kjibenhavn,  1906-08. 
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motivating  a  tragic  drama,  marking  the  climax  of  action  and 
emotion,  and,  at  the  last,  resolving  the  tragic  node.  These  three 
terms  disclose  the  design  of  the  poem — a  design  compact  and 
unified,  clearly  conceived  and  vividly  executed.  It  is  the  design 
of  a  great  artist,  wisely  conscious  of  his  power. 

Arthur  Gilchrist  Brodeur 
Caroline  Brady 

University  of  California 


PUBLICATIONS  IN  OLD  ICELANDIC 
LITERATURE  AND  LANGUAGE,  1938 


Editions 

Since  no  bibliographies  have  appeared  except  the  annual  ones 
in  Arkiv  for  nordisk  filologi  and  Acta  philologica  scandinavica, 
this  survey  may  be  started  by  a  review  of  the  editions  of  1938. 

Ejnar  Munksgaard  heads  the  list  with  his  facsimile  edition 
of  Early  Icelandic  Rimur,  MS  No.  604,  4to  of  the  Arna-Magncean 
Collection  .  .  .  with  an  introduction  by  Sir  William  A.  Craigie 
(Copenhagen,  1938=  Corpus  Cod.  Islandicorum  Medii  .^vi  XI). 
Of  the  same  high  quality  as  the  earlier  volumes,  this  one  is  of 
special  interest  because  it  contains  several  unpublished  rimur. 
Another  facsimile  edition  is  Halldor  Hermannsson’s  The  Ice¬ 
landic  Physiologus  .  .  .  (Ithaca,  1938  =  Islandica  XXVII),  valu¬ 
able  for  the  author’s  discussion  of  its  illumination,  hitherto 
partly  unexplained. 

The  Icelandic  Ancient  Text  Society  has  issued  volume  III 
(actually  its  fifth)  of  Islenzk  iornnV.  Borgfirdinga  SQgur:  Haensa- 
pdris  saga,  Gunnlaugs  saga  ormstungu,  Bjarnar  saga  Hitdaela- 
kappa,  Hei6arviga  saga,  Gisls  pdttr  Illugasonar  (Reykjavik, 
1938).  SigurSur  Nordal  has  written  the  introduction  and  some  of 
the  notes,  while  GutJni  Jonsson  has  supplied  the  rest  of  the  notes 
and  edited  the  texts.  The  collection  is  highly  instructive,  since 
the  four  sagas  represent  as  many  different  types.  Ilei'darviga  saga 
is  by  common  consent  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  primitive  of 
the  family  sagas  (ca.  1200).  Bjarnar  saga  is  somewhat  later 
(1200-  25),  'fihWt  Ilmisa-pdris  and  Gunnlaugs  saga  are  from  the 
second  half  of  the  century.  The  two  last-named  are  fiction  rather 
than  history,  the  first  being  of  a  realistic,  the  second  of  a  ro¬ 
mantic,  cast,  which,  by  the  way,  has  made  it  one  of  the  most 
popular  of  sagas. 

In  Copenhagen  Jon  Helgason  has  issued  for  the  Arnamag- 
naean  Commission  a  second  volume  of  Islenzk  midaldakvce^i 
(Copenhagen,  1938),  containing  poems  about  St.  Mary  and  St. 
Anne,  the  Apostles,  and  other  Saints  (cf.  my  previous  report. 
Publications  in  Old  Icelandic  Literature  and  Language,  1936-37 
in  Scandinavian  Studies  and  Notes,  1939,  XV,  239-252).  For  the 
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Kongelige  nordiske  Oldskriftselskab  Helgason  has  started  a  new 
edition  of  Byskupa  sogur  (Copenhagen,  1938),  the  first  issue 
containing  Byskupa  attir,  fsleifs  pdttr,  and  Hungrvaka.  This  col¬ 
lection  of  Lives  of  the  Bishops  with  related  matter  is  obviously 
designed  to  replace  the  old  one  by  Gut5brandur  Vigfusson  (1858- 
78).  This  new  edition  excels  in  scrupulous  classification  of  manu¬ 
scripts  and  diplomatic  treatment  of  texts. 

Saga  Studies 

Strictly  speaking,  Paul  Lehmann’s  Skandinaviens  Anleil  an 
der  lateinischen  Literatur  und  Wissenschaft  des  Mittelalters  (2. 
Stuck,  Miinchen,  1937)^  is  not  a  saga  study.  But  insofar  as  it 
reveals  the  bearing  of  the  cosmopolitan  Medieval  Latin  litera¬ 
ture  and  learning  upon  the  Old  Norse  culture  and  writings,  it  is 
valuable  for  a  knowledge  of  the  background  of  the  sagas.  In 
the  first  part  (1.  Stuck)  the  author  had  treated  Denmark  and 
Sweden;  in  this  second  part  Iceland  (pp.  1-66)  and  Norway 
(pp.  66-83)  come  under  consideration.  The  review  is  very  con¬ 
densed  and  admittedly  often  from  second-hand  sources.  This 
may  lead  to  incongruence  in  the  forms  of  names  (Olav  White- 
scald)  and  the  adoption  of  conflicting  opinions  without  comment 
(e.g.,  regarding  different  authors  of  the  First  Grammatical 
Treatise,  pp.  12  and  18).  There  are  serious  omissions,  such  as 
those  of  M.  Schlauch’s  Romance  in  Iceland  and  B.  K.  J)6r61fsson’s 
Rimur  before  1600.  Nevertheless  the  compilation  is  useful  to 
Mediaeval  Latinists  and  to  such  Old  Norse  scholars  as  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  cosmopolitan  setting  of  their  literature.  Much  re¬ 
mains  to  be  done  in  this  field. 

Scholarly  interest  in  the  family  sagas  has  been  much  stimu¬ 
lated  by  the  editions  of  the  Icelandic  Ancient  Text  Society. 
Sajn  til  sogu  Islands  (1938,  VI.  6,  pp.  97-192)  brings  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  B.  M.  Olsen’s  Um  Islendinga-sdgur.  Two  significant 
papers,  Sturla  pdr'darson  og  Grettis  saga  (Reykjavik,  1938  = 
Studia  Islandica  4)  by  S.  Nordal,  and  “The  Icelandic  Family 
Sagas  and  the  Period  in  which  their  Authors  Lived”*  by  E.  0. 

‘  Sitzungsberichte  der  Bayerischen  Akademie  der  VVissenschaften,  philos.- 
histor.  Abt.,  Jg.  1937,  Heft  7. 

*  APhSc,  1937-38,  XII;  71-90. 
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Sveinsson,  may  head  the  list.  Nordal  tries  to  prove  that  our 
present  version  of  Grettis  saga,  dating  from  the  first  decades  of 
the  14th  century,  is  rewritten  after  an  original  by  Sturla  porbar- 
son  (*  1284).  This  gives  him  an  opportunity  to  issue  a  warning 
to  his  followers  not  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  the  final 
author  and  of  the  supposed  saga-unity.  Each  saga  presents  a 
different  problem.  Sveinsson  also  warns  against  over-simplifica¬ 
tion  in  stating  the  aims  and  purposes  of  the  sagas;  he  stresses  the 
13th  century  background  and  the  aristocratic  milieu  from  which 
the  sagas  sprung. 

Arbdk  kins  isl.  Fornleifafelags  (1937-39)  contains  a  number 
of  articles  dealing  chiefly  with  the  topography  and  with  the 
place  names  of  the  sagas  (Njdla,  HeiHarvlga  saga).  Of  these 
studies,  some  are  occasioned  by  BarSi  Gubmundsson’s  “StaS- 
pekking  og  ittamiSanir  Njalssogu”  (“Topographical  Knowledge 
and  Words  of  Orientation  in  Njdls  saga”),^  a  study  in  the  dialect 
of  Njdla' s  author,  serving  as  a  basis  for  identifying  him  with  the 
Easterner  porvarbr  porarinsson  (123(1-96),  who  spent  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  not  far  from  the  scenes  of  the  saga. 

In  “Fldamanna  saga  and  Landndma”  P.  O.  Nijhoff  reiterates 
his  opinion  that  the  beginning  of  Fldam.  is  not  derived  from 
Landn.  (as  Finnur  Jonsson  thought) 

Lee  M.  Hollander  continues  his  work  on  Egill  Skallagrimsson 
with  “Some  Observations  on  the  Head-Ransom  Episode  in  the 
Egilssaga.”^  Why  did  Egill  go  to  England  and  York?  Hollander 
stresses  the  motivation  of  the  saga  itself,  viz..  Queen  Gunnhildr’s 
sorcery.  But  he  doubts  the  historicity  of  Egill’s  slaying  of  King 
Eirikr’s  son;  if,  so,  the  strongest  motive  for  beheading  Egill 
was  the  saga  writer’s  fiction.  Other  writings  pertinent  to  Egils 
saga  are  The  Battle  of  Brunanburh  (London,  1938)  by  Alistair 
Campbell  and  “The  Site  of  the  Battle  of  Brunanburh,”  by  A.  H. 
Smith,®  giving  the  location  as  Bromborough  in  Wirral,  Cheshire. 
Campbell  (p.  68  ff.,  and  Appendix  v,  p.  161)  does  not  doubt 
that  the  battle  of  VinheitSr  is  identical  with  that  of  Brunanburh, 

>  Andvari,  1938,  LXIII:  68-88. 

“  JEGPk,  1938,  XXXVII:  3-6. 

*  APhSc,  1937-38,  XII:  307-14. 

*  London  Medieval  Studies,  1937, 1:  56-59. 


but  he  finds  the  details  of  the  saga  so  often  demonstrably  incor¬ 
rect  that  he  would  not  attach  any  weight  to  them  unless  they 
were  corroborated  by  other  sources  more  trustworthy  than  the 
Pseudo-Ingulph. 

Comments  on  the  proverbs  of  Grettis  saga  are  included  in 
Rolf  Pipping’s  Ordsprdksstudier  I.®  Helga  Reuschel  has  written 
a  note  on  “Melkorka  (Zu  Laxdoela  s.  c.  12,  13,  und  GuSrunar- 
kvitSa  I,  9,  10),”^  Per  Tylden,  on  “Nu  falla  vQtn  gll  til  D^ra- 
fjarSar,”*  who  points  out  that  in  Norway  it  is  considered  to  be  a 
bad  omen  to  turn  back  on  a  journey  if  one  has  passed  the  water¬ 
shed  of  two  valleys.  J.  P.  Graf  finds  a  parallel  to  Vglsungasaga's 
“Sem  alft  af  baru”*  in  a  verse  in  HallfreSar  saga:  “sem  glpt  a 
sundi.”  In  “Sagadichtung  und  Rassenkunde,”^®  Erich  Behrend 
tests  his  German  theories  of  race-psychology  on  Egill  and  Hrafn- 
kell. 

By  far  the  weightiest  work  in  the  saga  field,  barring  the  edi¬ 
tions  is  Alexander  Burt  Taylor’s  The  Orkneyinga  saga,  a  New 
Translation  with  Introduction  and  Notes  (Edinburgh  and  London 
1938).  The  introduction  deals  fully  with  textual  matters  and  is, 
besides,  probably  the  best  guide  now  found  in  English  to  the 
problems  of  the  Kings’  sagas.  Naturally  the  author  leans  quite 
heavily  upon  Nordal’s  edition  and  his  work  on  the  Kings’  sagas, 
but  there  is  much  historical  and  topographical  information  in 
the  notes.  A  notable  omission  in  the  bibliography  is  that  of  E.  A. 
Kock’s  Notationes  Norraence,  treating  the  many  verses  of  the  saga. 

Of  the  Kings’  sagas  there  is  little  to  report,  except  the  first 
reactions  to  Bjarni  ASalbjarnarson’s  Om  de  norske  kongers  sagaer 
(Oslo,  1936);  cf.  my  last  year’s  report.  Anne  Holtsmark’s  “Om 
de  norske  kongers  sagaer.  Oppositionsinnlegg  ved  AtSalbjarnar- 
sons  doktor  disputats  23.  sept.  1936”“  criticizes  the  work  for  a 
certain  lack  of  plan  (and  for  the  absence  of  index!)  as  well  as 
for  too  hazy  conceptions  of  oral  tradition.  Gustav  Indrebo, 

•  SNF,  1938,  XXVIII:  3:  1-82. 

»  ZfdA,  1938,  LXXV:  297-304. 

» MoM,  1938,  182-83. 

»  ZfdA,  1938,  LXXV:  304. 

>»  Zf  Deutschkunde,  1938,  LII:  273-91, 

«  Edda,  1938,  XXXVIII:  145-64. 
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himself  a  scholar  in  this  field,  praises  AtSalbJarnarson  highly  in 
“Nokre  merknader  til  den  norrone  kongesoga,”*^  adding  a  few 
notes  of  his  own  on  Uistoria  Norwegiae,  Agrip,  Morkinskinna 
Fagrskinna,  Heimskringla.  One  point  of  his  is  challenged  by 
D.  A.  Seip  in  “Agrip — Hryggjarstykki.”'-^ 

Professor  Ker’s  well  known  observations  on  the  indebtedness 
of  the  family  sagas  to  the  heroic  poems  of  the  Edda  have  given 
the  impetus  to  one  more  dissertation:  Kalf  Arnason.  Die  Beriih- 
rung  zwischen  Heldenlied  und  Kdnigssaga  (Koln,  1938)  by  Wolf¬ 
gang  Reischauer,  extending  the  scope  of  the  influence  to  the 
Kings’  sagas. 

Eddie  Poetry 

Activity  in  the  Edda  field  has  been  decidedly  on  the  upgrade. 
Most  notable  is  a  new  Dutch  translation:  Edda  vertaald  en  van 
inleidingen  vorzien  door  Prof.  Dr.  Jan  De  Vries  (Amsterdam, 
1938).  It  is  the  first  complete  iranslation  in  Dutch  (a  partial 
one  by  L.  S.  Meijboom  was  published  in  1868).  It  is  intended  for 
the  cultured  reader  rather  than  for  the  scholar,  though  De  Vries’s 
name  is  guarantee  enough  for  its  accuracy. 

In  “Germanic  Mythological  Poetry’’^^  H.  Schneider  has  pre¬ 
sented  to  English  readers  the  substance  of  the  important  paper 
listed  in  my  last  year’s  report. 

Notes  on  V qluspd  have  been  contributed  by  Stefan  Kukovski 
{Vsp.  5,  S6l  varp  sunnan  .  .  .  )^*  and  Frederic  T.  Wood  {Vsp.  24, 
kn^ttu  Vanir  vigspd  [  = ‘exposed  to  warfare’]  vgllu  sporna)}^ 

Of  papers  on  Hdvantdl  the  most  interesting  is  Sveinbjorn 
Johnson’s  “Old  Norse  and  Ancient  Greek  Ideals.’’”  Following 
the  lead  of  G.  Finnbogason,  Johnson  finds  striking  similarities 
between  Hdvantdl  and  Aristoteles’  Ethics.  R.  Meissner  writes  on 
“Litilla  sanda,  litilla  sgva,”**  suggesting  ‘kiesverstandig’  as  a 

«  AfnF,  1938,  LIV:  58  -79. 

w  im..  238-39. 

**  Lottdon  Medieval  Studies,  1938,  I:  150  -64. 

“  ZfdA ,  1938,  LXXV:  1 19-20. 

>•  SSN,  1938,  XV:  84-86. 

"  Ethics,  1938,  XLIX:  18-36. 

'»  ZfdA,  1938,  LXXV:  8.3-86. 
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translation  for  the  whole  passage;  Chr.  Matras  “Et  faerosk  ord- 
sprog  og  en  strofe  i  Havamal”^*  quotes  a  Modern  Faroese  prov¬ 
erb,  that  in  Old  Norse  would  have  been  endrger'8  ok  vidrgerd 
eru  lengst  vinir,  as  a  parallel  to  Hdv.  41.  In  “Eit  Edda-ord: 
Tun”^°  Gustav  Indrebo  shows  that  /«»  = ‘cultivated  homefields’ 
is  not  confined  to  Iceland  and  therefore  cannot  serve  as  an  argu¬ 
ment  for  the  Icelandic  origin  of  the  poems  in  question.  Among 
other  comments  F.  T.  Wood’s  “Two  Eddie  Interpretations” 
{aringreypr  and  dafar  darradar),^^  and  K.  G.  Ljunggren’s  “An- 
teckningar  till  Skirnismal  och  Rigs})ula  [continued]”^^  (especially 
Rfgsp.  2:  aldinfalda,  and  15:  skokkr)  should  be  noted.  E.  A. 
Kock’s  Notationes  Norreencs,  parts  24  and  25  (cf.  below),  also 
contain  scattered  comments  on  Eddie  poems. 

Of  studies  on  the  relationship  between  Norse  and  German 
heroic  poetry  and  legends  W.  Mohr’s  “Entstehungsgeschichte 
und  Heimat  der  jungen  Eddalieder  sudgermanischen  Stoffes”“ 
is  undoubtedly  the  most  important.  By  tracing  literary  types, 
motives,  and  words  Mohr  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  late 
heroic  poems  are  not  of  late  Icelandic  origin  (thus  Heusler)  but 
that  they  are  ultimately  derived  from  Germany  by  way  of 
Denmark.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  must  reckon  with  two 
unknown  factors  (viz.,  German  novellistische  Lieder  and  Danish 
elegiac  poetry  of  the  12th  century,  prototypes  of  the  Eddie 
poems,  and  traceable  in  the  later  Danish  ballads:  folkeviser), 
Mohr’s  theory  is  stimulating  and  not  without  plausibility.  Other 
studies  in  the  same  comparative  field  are  Mary  Thorp’s  “The 
Archetype  of  the  Nibelungen  Legend,”^'*  K.  C.  King’s  “Sieg¬ 
fried’s  Fight  with  the  Dragon  in  the  Edda  and  the  Hiirnen 
Seyfrid,”^^  and  W.  E.  D.  Stephen’s  “ pi'driks  saga  and  Ecken- 
lied.”^  Here  should  also  be  mentioned  Caroline  Brady’s  “Becca 

»» MoM,  1938:  151-52. 

“  MoM,  1938:  28-31. 

Germanic  Review,  1938,  XIII:  139-42. 

«  AfnF,  1938,  LIV:  9-14. 

»  ZfdA,  1938,  LXXV:  217-80. 

“  JEGPh,  1938,  XXXVII:  7-17. 

*  London  Medieval  Studies,  1937,  1:  77-83. 

» Ibid.,  84-92. 
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of  the  Banings,”*®*  identifying  the  Bikki  of  AUakmda  14  with  the 
Becca  of  Widsi'5. 

Monographs  on  certain  metrical  and  stylistic  points  are 
W.  H.  Vogt’s  “Binnenreime  in  der  Edda”^’  (important),  H.  M. 
Heinrich’s  Stilbedeutung  des  Adjektivs  itn  Eddischen  Heldenlied 
(Diss.  Wurzburg,  1838  =  Bonner  Beitrage  zur  deutschen  Philo- 
logie,  4),  and  A.  M.  Sturtevant’s  “The  Use  of  Colors  in  the  Elder 
Edda,”^®  proving  it  to  be  far  from  colorful  in  the  literal  sense 
of  the  word. 

Scaldic  Poetry 

Apart  from  E.  A.  Kock’s  Notationes  Norrcence,  of  which  three 
issues  have  appeared  since  my  last  report:  Nrs.  23,  24,  and  25,^® 
the  output  of  studies  on  scaldic  poetry  has  been  meager.  In  NN 
23  Kock  reviews  M.  Olsen’s  “Commentarii  Scaldici’’  and  verses 
in  Grettis  saga,  ed.  G.  Jonsson.  The  last  two  numbers  contain 
miscellaneous  comments,  and  the  usual  polemical  tone  is  con¬ 
spicuous  by  its  absence.  Kock  has  also  contributed  “Anteckning- 
ar  till  Islenzk  mitSaldakvaeSi,”®®  praising  the  editor’s  critical 
principles. 

In  his  well-known  manner  Lee  M.  Hollander  has  given  anno¬ 
tated  translations  of  “Egil  Skallagrimsson’s  Head-Ransom 
(Hgfu'dlausn),”  and  “The  Lay  of  Annhiorn{ A rinbiarnarkvipa)”.^^ 

F.  Ohrt  comments  on  “Sunnr  at  UrtSarbrunni,”®®  denying 
Bugge’s  equation  Ur'Sr  =  Jordan,  and  W.  H.  Vogt  writes  “Zu 
TryggtSamal  und  Gribamdl;  ihre  Formung  in  Heit5arviga  saga 
und  Grettla;  die  Stellung  des  Redners.’’®®  The  situation,  he  com¬ 
ments,  in  both  sagas  calls  only  for  a  truce  (grid),  nevertheless 
the  formula  for  full  reconciliation  (tryggdir)  is  mixed  with  the 
gridamdl,  and  more  efficiently  so  in  Grettis  saga.  Both  formulas 

**»  JEGPh,  1938,  XXXVII:  169-88. 

»»  APhSc,  1937-38,  XII:  228-62. 

«  Germanic  Review,  1938,  XIII:  289-99. 

*•  Lunds  Universitets  Arsskrift,  N.  F.  Avd.  1,  Bd.  33,  Nr.  2,  Bd.  34,  Nr.  1 
and  7.  NN  23:  §§3001-33,  NN  24:  §§3034-3100,  NN  25:  §§3101-3200. 

»«  AfnF,  1938,  LIV:  94-107. 

«  SSN,  1938,  XV:  42-57,  and  110-21. 

«*  APhSc,  1937-38,  XII:  91-101. 

»  PBB,  1938,  LXII:  33-42. 


are  in  his  opinion  originally  the  work  of  influential  goUar  (priests) 
in  Norway  or  in  Iceland. 

Mythology  and  Religion 

A  number  of  interesting  studies  in  this  field  have  appeared. 
For  a  survey  one  may  consult  several  German  articles,  e.g., 
Hans  Kuhn’s  “Germanische  Kultur  und  Dichtung,”*^  Jost 
Trier’s  “Germanisches  Altertum  und  Nordische  Geistesge- 
schichte,”  and  “Germanische  Religionsgeschichte.”“ 

S.  Streuvels’  IJslandische  godensagen  (Amsterdam,  1938)  is  a 
popular  account  of  the  Norse  myths.  But  Helge  Ljungberg’s 
Den  nordiska  religionen  och  kristendomen  ;  studier  over  det  nordiska 
religionsskiftet  under  vikingatiden  (Diss.,  Uppsala  och  Stockholm, 
1938  =  Nordiska  texter  och  undersokningar,  utg.  i.  Uppsala,  11) 
is  a  study  of  real  merit.  Ljungberg  is  rightly  critical  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  nationalistic  romantic  school  (Neckel,  Kummer),  and  his 
own  picture  of  the  conflicting  faiths  in  the  North  is  the  result  of 
sober  interpretation  of  the  facts. 

Willy  Krogmann  combines  Loki’s  alias  Ld'durr  with  logapore 
on  the  Clasp  of  Nordendorf  and  OE  glosses  logeper,  logpor, 
/og/>cr= ‘cacomicanus,  marsius,’  ‘treacherous,’  proving  the  orig¬ 
inality  of  this  trait  in  Loki’s  character.®*  H.  Meyer  discusses  the 
tremenn  of  Edda  and  Ragnars  saga  Lodbrdkar  in  “Menschenge- 
staltige  Ahnenpfahle  aus  germanischer  und  indogermanischer 
Friihzeit.”®^ 

Ake  Ohlmarks’s  Heimdallr  monograph  {Heimdalls  Horn  und 
Odins  Auge)  has  caused  some  storm,  be  it  in  a  teacup.  Dag 
Stromback  in  “Philologisch-kritische  Methode  und  altnordische 
Religionsgeschichte”®*  finds  fault  with  the  author’s  slipshod 
methods  of  criticism,  and  from  Ohlmarks’s  own  “Anmarkningar 
och  genmale  angiende  Heimdall”®*  we  learn  that  Stromback  is 

Deutsche  Vierteljahrsschrift  f.  Literaturofiss.  u.  Geistesgesch.,  1938.  XVI: 
Referatenheft  1-15. 

»  Zf  Deutschkunde,  1938,  LII:  577-81  and  382-86. 
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not  the  only  one  to  protest.  The  German  critics  have  apparently 
been  more  lenient. 

Finally,  two  works,  though  only  indirectly  connected  with 
religion  and  mythology,  should  be  mentioned.  The  first  is  Haakon 
Shetelig’s  “Islenzkar  dysjar  og  fornleifar  fra  vikingabld,”^® 
valuable  because  it  correlates  the  little  known  archaeological 
remains  in  Iceland  with  finds  in  the  neighboring  countries. 
The  second  is  Fr.  Paasche’s  Landet  med  de  morke  skibene  (Oslo, 
1938),  the  beginning  of  a  series  called  “Dronning  Ragnhilds 
tre,"  covering  the  history  of  Norway  down  to  1319  when  that 
tree,  the  Norwegian  royal  family,  died  out.  This  first  volume 
deals  with  the  Vikings  at  home  and  abroad,  stressing  the  cul¬ 
tural  aspects  of  their  history. 

Language 

In  comparison  with  the  meager  productions  of  the  preceding 
years,  even  including  Fr.  Ranke’s  handy  Altnordisches  Element- 
arbuch  (Berlin-Leipzig,  1937  =  Sammlung  Gdschen  1115),  the 
linguistic  output  of  the  present  year  is  considerable. 

In  “Anmeldelse  av  A.  Holtsmark:  En  islandsk  scholaslicus 
fra  del  12.  aarhundre,  Oslo  1936”"  Didrik  Arup  Seip  sets  the 
author  right  on  many  important  points,  especially  in  the  field 
of  Middle  English  grammar.  Seip’s  testimony  indicates  that  a 
number  of  traits  by  which  Dr.  Holtsmark  tried  to  date  the 
Treatise  can  be  moved  farther  back  in  time. 

Seip  has  furthermore  written  a  valuable  paper  on  “Assimila- 
sjon,  differensiasjon  og  b^jningssystem  i  nordisk.”"  Differentia¬ 
tion,  he  claims,  often  is  the  result  of  a  reaction  to  tendencies  that 
otherwise  have  ceased  to  operate.  Thus  the  -ygg-  in  tryggr  rep¬ 
resents  a  differentiation  counteracting  the  tendency  to  diph- 
thongization,  characteristic  of  the  West  Germanic .  languages 
(Germ,  treu,  Engl.  true).  The  shift  of  initial  hv>kv  represents  a 
reaction  against  the  wholesale  dropping  of  initial  h  before  con¬ 
sonants  {hv,  hi,  hr,  hn).  The  paper  strikingly  solves  many  puzzles 
in  Scandinavian  phonologic  development. 

In  an  excellent  paper,  “Ein  archaischer  Zug  der  germanischen 

Arbdk  bins  isl.  fornUifafilags,  1937-39:  5  18. 

«  A’7/5,  1938,  IX:  352-71.  «  NT/S,  1938,  IX:  144  85. 
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Pronominalflexion,”^®  Ingerid  Dal  explains  the  neuter  dative 
form  pvl  ipl)  in  Old  Norse  by  means  of  parallels  from  Sanskrit. 
In  “Om  verbens  andelse  i  3.  person  singularis.”^^  L.  Reimer  and 
Hj.  Lindroth  demolish  A.  Sommerfelt’s  thesis  that  assimilation 
should  have  taken  place  in  the  3rd  pers.  sg.  in  most  verbs. 
Assimilation  could  occur  only  when  the  root-syllable  of  the  verb 
ended  in  a  dental,  but  in  the  great  majority  of  the  verbs,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Reimer’s  statistics,  such  was  not  the  case.  Marie 
Schnieders’  Die  einheimischen  nicht  componierlen  schwachen  Ver- 
ben  der  jan-Klasse  im  Islandischen  (Bryn-Mawr  Diss.,  Gotting¬ 
en,  1938=  Hesperia  19)  is  an  etymological  survey  of  these 
verbs.  Ernst  Krenn’s  “Lautveriinderungen  im  Islandischen  und 
Foroyischen”^'’  is  quite  dilettantic. 

There  are  a  number  of  studies  in  vocabulary,  most  interest¬ 
ing  of  which  is  J.  Reichborn-Kjennerud’s  “Noen  anatomiske 
uttrykk  i  gammelnorsk.”^  As  always,  the  author’s  study  of  the 
medical  terminology  is  instructive  and  welcome.  The  others  are 
mostly  studies,  or  etymologies,  of  single  words:  I.  Dal:  “German. 
briin  als  Epitheton  von  Waffen”  (connecting  it  with  Icelandic 
bryna  =  ‘u'het,’  and  bnin,  f.  = ‘edge.’),'*^  H.  Lindroth:  “Isl.  sef, 
altschwed.  seef-  u.s.w.,  “Binse”  {<*sabja-,  cf.  Icel.  saji),*^  A. 
Nordling:  “Norr.  skQrimgr  och  skQru{g)-”  (from  Icel.  skara, 
v.),^*  A.  M.  Sturtevant:  “An  Etymology  of  the  Old  Norse  Word 
JljdS  ‘Woman,’  ”  (from  the  same  root  as  fljo-tr)P°  H.  Andersen: 
“Old  Norse  Notes”  (correcting  some  etymologies  of  A.  M. 
Sturtevant’s),‘‘  A.  S.  C.  Ross:  “Jdlakiittr,  Yuilles  Yald  and  simi¬ 
lar  Expressions,”**-  “Jomali,”  (the  god  of  the  Bjarmar),“  and 
“OWN  Bjarmar:  Russian  Perm.”*^ 

«  XTfS,  1938,  IX:  186  218.  «  AfnF,  1938,  LIV:  181-200. 

A nihropos,  1938,  XXXIII:  165-80. 

^  AfnF,  1939,  I. IV*:  201-14.  Cf.  also  by  the  same  author  “Camle  syk- 
<lonisnavn,”  MoM,  1938:  109  12. 

«  XJfS,  1938,  IX:  219-30. 

**  Milanges  linguistiques  offerts  li  Holger  Pedersen  (.-Varhus,  1937,  pp.  343- 
.50  =  Acta  lutlandica  X). 

‘»5.VF,  1938,  XXVIII:  2:  I  62. 

SSX,  19.38,  XV:  26  28.  “  JEGPh,  1938,  XXXVII:  80. 

«  SBVS,  1937,  XII:  I:  I-I8.  “  APkSc,  1937-.38,  XII:  170-73. 

Leeds  Studies  in  English,  1937,  VI:  5-13. 
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Work  on  Icelandic  place  names  continues  at  a  good  pace. 
The  first  monograph  to  appear  is  porkell  Johannesson:  Ornefni  I 
V estmannaeyjum  (Reykjavik,  1938),  a  solid  piece  of  work.  Many 
studies  of  individual  place  names  or  groups  of  place  names  are 
to  be  found  in  Arbdk  bins  islenzka  fornleifafelags  1937-39,  but 
I  shall  mention  only  Clafur  Larusson’s  “Kirkjubol”  (pp.  19-56), 
which  shows  the  distribution  of  this  place  name  in  Iceland  and 
dates  it  in  the  first  half  of  the  11th  century.  E.  Krenn’s  “Island- 
ische  und  Foroyische  Ortsnamen”®®  is  of  no  value,  at  least  sc 
far  as  the  Icelandic  place  names  are  concerned. 

Two  notable  works  on  syntax  have  been  written  in  French: 
Fernand  Mosse:  La  periphrase  verbale  etre-\- participe  present  en 
ancien  germanique  (Diss.  Paris,  1938),  and  J.  Fourquet:  L’ordre 
des  dements  de  la  phrase  en  germanique  ancien  (Diss.  Strasbourg; 
Paris,  1938).  Both  treat  all  the  Old  Germanic  dialects,  including 
Old  Norse.  Mosse  suggests  that  kom  ri'dandi  may  have  been 
formed  under  French  influence,  ‘il  vint  chevauchant,’  the  me¬ 
dium  being  the  learned  style.  It  seems  to  me  that  he  does  not  take 
into  account  the  peculiar  fact  of  distribution.  When  it  is  realized 
that  the  Scandinavian  languages  have  known  practically  only 
the  type  kom  ri'dandi,  while  German  has  kam  geritten  and  Old  and 
Middle  English  had  com  ridan  (inf.),  it  would  seem  more  likely 
that  the  type  arose  in  Scandinavia  and  spread  to  England,  where 
it  is  found  in  .^Ifric  (who  frequently  shows  Anglian  influence) 
and  in  the  Peterborough  Chronicle.  J.  Fourquet’s  study  of  word 
order  in  the  Old  Germanic  dialects,  including  “Prose  et  Poesie 
Scandinaves,”  is  one  of  the  best  dissertations  I  have  seen,  and 
it  can  be  recommended  to  all  students. 

I  shall  close  this  report  by  mentioning  two  papers  by  Lee 
M.  Hollander:  “Litotes  in  Old  Norse,”®*  and  “Verbal  Periphrasis 
and  Litotes  in  Old  Norse.”®^  They  are  welcome  additions  to  our 
none  too  exact  knowledge  of  these  matters. 

StefAn  Einarsson 

The  Johns  Hopkins  University 

“  1938,  XIX:  134-41. 

“  PM  LA,  1938,  LIII:  1-33. 

«  Monatsheftef.d.  Unterricht,  1938,  XXX:  182-89. 
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AN  AMERICAN  APPRECIATION  OF 
ESAIAS  TEGNfiR* 

Albert  Morey  Sturtevant 
University  of  Kansas 

T  ADIES  and  Gentlemen: 

I  come  to  you  today  not  as  a  man  of  science  nor  as  a  re¬ 
search  scholar,  but  as  a  spokesman  of  culture  who  has  a  message 
of  appreciation  to  deliver  to  you.  I  do  this  because  I  feel  that 
appreciation  is  an  essential  part  of  culture  and  of  literary  inter¬ 
pretation.  What  I  have  to  say  is  personal  and  subjective,  and 
therefore  hardly  capable  of  objective  analysis,  even  as  person¬ 
ality  itself  defies  a  purely  objective  criterion.  Tegner’s  poetic 
genius  has  long  been  subjected  to  scholarly  analysis  and  inter¬ 
pretation;  therefore  I  do  not  intend  to  offer  any  contribution 
with  reference  to  Tegner’s  literary  activity,  unless,  indeed,  a 
purely  appreciative  approach  may  be  considered  a  contribution. 
I  am  simply  going  to  tell  you  what  Tegner  has  meant  to  me,  and 
when  I  say  “to  me,”  I  necessarily  imply  “to  me,  as  an  American.” 
For  we  are  all  Americans,  and  as  such,  we  necessarily  view  a 
foreign  poet  more  or  less  from  the  American  point  of  view  and 
in  the  light  of  our  own  national  culture.  Yet  within  a  nationality 
individuals  differ  from  one  another  and  often  to  such  a  degree 
that  they  feel  themselves  closer  akin  to  individuals  of  foreign 
nationality  than  to  their  own  fellow  country-men.  And  to  me, 
Esaias  Tegner,  the  Swedish  poet,  has  always  stood  closer  in 
spirit  than  has  any  one  of  our  own  American  poets,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  Emerson.  This  kinship  which  I  feel  with 
Tegner  has  not  only  a  personal  significance,  it  may  perhaps  be 
interpreted  also  from  a  national  viewpoint. 

*  A  paper  read  at  the  twenty-ninth  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  for  the 
Advancement  of  Scandinavian  Study,  May  3,  1940,  Northfield,  Minn. 
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Tegner’s  sensitive  and  refined  spirit  has  always  seemed  to 
me  to  represent  exactly  that  which  a  great  democracy  like 
America  ought  to  cultivate  to  the  highest  degree,  since  it  is  the 
very  lack  of  this  refinement  of  soul  and  of  intellect  that  brands 
a  democracy  at  its  worst.  Any  American  student  who  makes  an 
appreciative  study  of  Tegner’s  poetry  will  certainly  become  con¬ 
scious  of  the  vast  gulf  between  the  dominant  sentiment  of  the 
American  hoi  polloi  and  the  noble,  refined  spirit  of  the  Swedish 
poet,  who  gave  to  mankind,  above  all,  a  better  appreciation  of 
those  permanent  evaluations  which  should  stand  as  the  funda¬ 
ment  of  our  national  life. 

“But,”  you  interpose,  “this  is  true  of  all  great  poets;  all  you 
really  say  is  that  idealism  should  guide  the  cultural  life  of  a 
nation.”  I  grant  the  objection.  But  nevertheless,  I  repeat  that 
I  here  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  American  scholars  to  the  im¬ 
portant  fact  that  among  the  Scandinavian  nations  Sweden  has 
offered  a  fine  idealism,  and  that  Tegner’s  literary  productions 
in  particular  reveal  Swedish  idealism  in  one  of  its  rarest  and 
most  beautiful  forms.  This  fact  should  not  be  underrated  by 
students  of  Scandinavian  literature. 

But  why  should  I  single  out  Tegner  to  represent  an  idealism 
which  should  inspire  our  American  cultural  life,  especially  since 
even  in  Sweden  there  are,  and  always  have  been,  other  great 
poets  who,  as  Ibsen  says,  “carry  aloft  the  banner  of  the  ideal”? 
And  here  again  we  come  to  the  personal  equation.  Individuals 
may  honor  and  respect  each  other,  but  they  find  an  affinity  with 
each  other,  a  deep  and  abiding  love  for  each  other,  only  when 
a  mutual  chord  is  struck  which  sounds  the  blending  of  the  two 
souls  in  one.  My  early  youth  was  associated  with  Swedish  people. 
They  first  called  my  attention  to  Tegner’s  Frithiofs  saga,  and 
the  first  point  of  contact  between  Tegner  and  myself  was  estab¬ 
lished.  Gradually,  as  I  progressed  in  my  reading  of  Tegner’s 
poetry,  I  seemed  to  hear  more  and  more  clearly  that  strain  of 
music  which  united  his  soul  with  mine.  But  just  exactly  what 
the  melody  of  that  strain  was,  whether  the  minor  key  of  Mjelt- 
sjukan  or  the  major  key  of  Sdngtill  solen,  I  cannot  say;  perhaps 
both.  At  any  rate,  the  chord  was  struck,  the  melody  resounded, 
and  I  felt  an  irresistible  impulse  (which  Ibsen  termed  “the  call”) 
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to  interpret  Tegner  to  my  fellow  country-men  and  thus  to  bring 
to  light  an  idealism  which  should  be  an  inspiration  to  both  our 
national  and  our  individual  life. 

There  are  many  points  of  contact  between  Tegner  and  my¬ 
self  which  gave  birth  to  this  responsive  strain.  As  I  look  upon 
the  matter  now,  I  believe  that  there  were  at  least  three  funda¬ 
mental  qualities  of  his  noble  spirit  which  drew  me  irresistibly 
to  him:  viz.,  (I)  his  refinement:  refinement  of  soul,  of  intellect, 
and  of  literary  feeling;  (II)  his  humanitarian  ideals;  and  (HI) 
his  modesty.  Let  me  elucidate  more  fully. 

I.  His  Refinement 

Refinement  is  a  term  hard  to  define  precisely.  It  includes 
many  shades  of  ethical  and  esthetical  qualities.  But  at  the  bot¬ 
tom,  refinement  postulates  a  sense  of  discretion  and  propriety 
that  can  belong  only  to  a  noble  spirit.  Tegner  seemed  to  me  to 
possess  a  refinement  of  soul  which  stood  out  in  such  bold  relief 
against  the  coarse,  crass,  blatant,  selfish,  egotistical  spirit  of  the 
average  man  that  I  have  always  felt  the  lofty  spirit  of  Tegner 
to  offer  me  a  sacred  refuge  from  the  world  about  me.  This  re¬ 
finement  of  spirit  in  Tegner  has  so  many  delicate  shades  that  it 
is  impossible  to  discuss  them  here  in  detail.  Little  touches  here 
and  there  may,  however,  serve  to  illustrate  my  point.  For  in¬ 
stance,  in  Fridsroster  where  Tegner  reviews  the  brutal,  insane 
cruelties  of  war;  when  peace  at  last  comes,  the  bright  evening 
star  shines  forth  upon  the  heavens  and  peace  descends;  hatred 
is  gone,  love  is  triumphant: 

Kommer  qvallen  med  sin  stjerna, — 
qvallen  ar  med  friden  slagt. 

There  is  something  here  which  transcends  the  ordinary  con¬ 
templation  of  nature.  There  is  a  transcendental  significance  in 
that  moment  of  the  day  when  all  nature  sinks  into  peace  and 
rest.  Goethe  himself,  the  classic  poet  of  German  literature,  offers 
essentially  the  same  interpretation  of  that  divine  inspiration 
which  the  setting  sun  affords  all  souls  in  tune  with  the  infinite: 
“tiber  alien  Gipfeln  ist  Ruh’.”  And  to  my  mind  this  interpreta¬ 
tion  represents  a  refinement  of  soul  which  the  ordinary  man 
never  experiences. 
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Now  as  to  the  refinement  of  intellect.  Even  as  a  schoolboy, 
it  became  apparent  to  me  that  Tegner’s  poetry  reflected  a  deep 
and  penetrating  intellect  as  well  as  a  beautiful  spirit.  His  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  classical  culture,  the  searching,  logical  analysis  charac¬ 
teristic  of  his  prose  writings — to  mention  only  two  salient  fea¬ 
tures — clearly  revealed  to  me  the  cultured  scholar  that  he  was. 
Indeed,  I  was  not  at  all  surprised  when  I  learned  that  he  had 
been  professor  of  Greek  at  Lund  university.  Gradually  I  sensed 
the  fact  that  the  poetic  structure  of  his  works  was  built  with 
that  exquisite  sense  of  proportion  which  can  be  attained  only 
through  the  classic  training  of  the  intellect.  His  scholarly,  cul¬ 
tured  spirit  inspired  me  as  an  ideal  towards  which  I  myself 
should  strive.  And  when  I  undertook  the  task  of  writing  on  lit¬ 
erature,  where  good  taste  is  so  essential,  I  experienced  a  painful 
realization  of  that  vast  gulf  between  the  crudity  of  my  own  com¬ 
position  and  the  clarity  and  beauty  of  Tegner’s  style.  Then  I 
sensed  most  acutely  the  refinement  of  an  intellect  which  could 
mould  poetic  visions  into  such  delicate  and  perfect  form.  The 
intellect,  as  Tegner  repeatedly  emphasized,  is  the  guiding  hand 
which  performs  this  difficult  task.  So  far  as  intellect  is  concerned, 
Tegner  revealed  an  exactness  and  a  logical  sequence  correspond¬ 
ing  to  his  esthetic  sense  of  proportion. 

Thus  the  intellect  and  the  spirit,  these  two  complementary 
phases  of  cultural  life,  became  blended  into  one  organic  whole 
— which  I  might  term  the  consummation  of  art,  but  which 
Tegner  so  beautifully  designated  as  “kraft  och  klarhet.”  This 
brilliant  synthesis,  so  masterfully  presented  in  his  poetic  address 
Epilog  vid  magisterpromotionen  i  Lund,  became  for  me  an  ideal 
before  which  I  reverently  bow  my  head,  even  as  the  Ancient 
Greeks  bowed  down  before  Apollo,  the  patron  god  of  art.  To  me 
this  ideal  of  “clarity  and  strength”  represents  the  epitome  of  all 
that  is  refined  in  intellect  and  in  spirit.  When  we  realize  how 
crude  and  unclear,  how  lacking  in  sense  of  proportion  and  in 
fineness  of  feeling  some  of  our  American  scholars  are — and  I  do 
not  exempt  myself — we  may  do  well  if  we  just  go  back — if  I 
may  say  back  and  not  forward — to  Tegner’s  ideal  of  “kraft  och 
klarhet,”  which  he  himself  exemplified,  for  he  has  here  offered 
a  permanent  contribution  to  the  world  of  scholarship.  Form  is 
an  essential  part  of  scholarship.  And  I  am  furthermore  con- 
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vinced  that  even  among  our  contributors  to  esthetic  and  philo¬ 
sophical  thought  there  are  many  who  could  profit  by  a  closer 
appreciation  of  Tegner’s  spirituality — a  term  which  I  use  with 
some  reservation,  since  it  is  extremely  hard  to  define  with  any 
exactness.  But  by  “spirituality”  I  imply  that  delicate  refine¬ 
ment  of  spirit  which  senses  the  permanent  evaluations  of  life. 
To  me  Tegner  exemplifies  exactly  this  attribute. 

II.  His  Humanitarian  Ideals 

There  are,  to  be  sure,  many  poets  in  the  history  of  the 
world’s  literature  who  have  eloquently  defended  the  funda¬ 
mental  ideal  of  humanity,  necessary  for  a  peaceful  and  happy 
life.  But  I  dare  say  that  no  Swedish  poet  has  ever  given  to  the 
world  a  nobler  or  more  beautiful  exposition  of  brotherly  love 
than  did  Tegner.  Indeed,  this  was  one  of  Tegner’s  most  precious 
contributions  to  humanity;  and  even  as  a  boy  I  felt  him  to  be¬ 
long  to  me  personally,  as  a  brother  in  spirit.  The  gulf  between 
Swedish  and  English,  the  difference  in  nationality,  seemed  to 
fade  away;  and  in  their  place  came  a  sense  of  unity.  One  might 
here  accuse  me  of  prejudice,  and  indeed,  I  may  not  be  entirely 
free  of  that  human  sentiment,  for  as  an  out-and-out  Unitarian 
(or  heretic,  whatever  you  may  choose  to  designate  a  member  of 
that  religious  body)  I  am,  as  you  know,  thoroughly  and  un¬ 
equivocally  in  agreement  with  Tegner,  insofar  as  his  unorthodox 
views  on  religion  are  concerned.  But  it  was  by  no  means  this 
unorthodox  attitude  on  Tegner’s  part  that  drew  me  closest  to 
him,  but  rather  that  humanitarian  spirit  which  prompted  this 
unorthodox  attitude.  To  Tegner  humanity  meant  more  than 
the  Church;  his  sympathetic  soul  saw  beyond  a  conventional 
ecclesiastical  spirit  into  a  brotherhood  of  man,  which  stands  far 
above  any  institutional  religion.  Many  are  the  beautiful  and 
noble  expressions  of  Tegner’s  cosmopolitan  spirit  of  humanity, 
and  I  need  not  dwell  upon  them  here.  But  there  is  one  passage 
in  his  poem  Den  vise,  which  has  always  captivated  my  soul  as 
one  of  the  finest  expressions  of  Tegner’s  religious  idealism.  Ideal¬ 
ism  raises  the  philosopher  above  the  common  man,  who  lacks 
any  sentiment  of  the  noble  and  refined  in  life.  The  truly  religious 
man  is  not  separated  from  humanity;  he  is  humanity’s  king, 
enthroned  upon  the  heights: 
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Opp  till  maktens  hojder  honom  lyfta, 
att  med  stormarna  och  4skan  bo! 

It  was  there  that  Tegner  stood,  far  above  the  orthodox  and 
the  conventional,  and  there  he  still  stands  for  me,  “amid  the 
storms  and  thunder,”  which  never  disturb  nor  move  his  inde¬ 
structible  idealism  and  love  of  humanity. 

III.  His  Modesty 

It  may  seem  trivial  to  include  Tegner’s  modesty  as  one  of 
those  qualities  which  drew  him  close  to  me.  But  modesty  is  by 
no  means  a  predominant  virtue  in  the  character  of  famous 
poets.  Tegner’s  modesty  has  always  appealed  to  me  as  one  of  the 
most  gracious  and  lovable  traits  of  his  personality.  His  tendency 
to  underrate  himself  and  to  give  praise  to  others  stands  out  in 
bold  relief  against  the  vanity  and  self-assertion  of  many  great 
men  in  high  repute  and  authority.  But  I  believe  that  the  chief 
reason  why  this  modesty  on  Tegner’s  part  made  such  a  deep 
impression  upon  me  was  that  I  construed  this  quality  of  his 
character  as  a  fundamental  phase  of  that  pathetic  struggle 
within  his  soul  which  culminated  in  the  collapse  of  his  splendid 
genius,  so  powerfully  portrayed  in  Mjelisjukan.  Many  have 
turned  from  Mjeltsjukan  with  a  sense  of  revulsion  and  disgust. 
But  in  spite  of  this  painful,  pathological  expression  of  a  dis¬ 
torted  vision  there  has  in  Mjeltsjukan  always  seemed  to  me  to 
run  a  strain  of  modesty,  unconsciously  but  inextricably  woven 
into  the  pattern  of  the  poem.  Tegner’s  sense  of  failure  and  dis¬ 
aster  appears  to  me,  at  least  in  part,  an  exaggerated  expression 
of  his  innate  modesty.  All  pathological  conditions  result  in  exag¬ 
geration,  and  to  me  Mjeltsjukan  represents  a  striking  example 
of  an  inferiority  complex,  a  pathological  exaggeration  of  Teg¬ 
ner’s  normal,  healthy  sense  of  his  own  shortcomings  as  a  poet 
and  as  a  human  being.  In  Mjeltsjukan  Tegner’s  modesty  be¬ 
comes  distorted,  even  ugly;  but  to  my  mind  the  svartalf  is  the 
evil  spirit  of  madness  which  converts  a  gentle,  gracious  sense  of 
modesty  into  a  tragic  failure.  And  I  have  never  turned  from 
Mjeltsjukan  with  disgust  but  rather  with  the  most  profound 
sympathy  with  a  soul  who  could  so  painfully  exaggerate  his  own 
faults. 
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In  connection  with  Tegner’s  modesty  there  is  one  incident 
in  his  life  which  I  cannot  here  refrain  from  mentioning.  As  the 
end  of  life  approached  and  he  lay  stricken  with  a  paralytic 
stroke  in  a  hospital  in  Schleswig,  his  mind,  shattered  as  it  was, 
nevertheless  preserved  this  gracious  attitude  of  modesty.  In  his 
delirium  he  investigated  the  percentage  of  gold  in  the  Swedish 
poets  of  his  era;  to  Franzen  he  attributed  90  per  cent,  but  to 
himself  never  more  than  75  per  cent — a  touching  tribute  to  his 
friendship  for  Franzen  and  to  his  own  innate  modesty. 

Then,  when  his  mind  cleared  and  he  was  once  more  able  to 
write,  he  composed  the  last  farewell  to  his  muse  and  to  life, 
Afsked  till  min  lyra,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  pathetic  ex¬ 
pressions  of  a  life  nobly  lived.  And  even  here,  to  the  very  end, 
when  his  soul  was  about  to  take  its  flight  from  this  mortal  life, 
that  gracious  spirit  of  modesty  still  rang  out  as  one  of  the  domi¬ 
nant  tones  in  the  symphony  of  his  life  song. 

In  Afsked  till  min  lyra  Tegner  is  in  reality  talking  to  himself; 
his  lyre  is  the  music  within  his  own  soul,  that  strain  which 
unites  him  with  the  divine.  As  the  tones  of  his  lyre  die  out,  he 
laments  the  coming  separation  from  her,  his  companion  in  joy 
and  in  sorrow,  yet  at  the  same  time  he  graciously  reminds  her 
that  she  has  poured  forth  her  music  from  many  a  better  heart 
than  his: 

For  dina  toner  mina  sorger  veko, 
som  Sauls  fordom,  och  af  dem  Ijod  eko 
i  mS,nget  godt  och  battre  brost  an  mitt. 

Then  he  speaks  of  Svea,  of  Frithiof,  and  rejoices  in  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  all  those  happy  moments  when  his  unshattered  mind  had 
been  the  companion  of  this  divine  spirit  of  poetry.  Yet  before  he 
takes  his  last  farewell,  he  pathetically  reminds  his  muse  that 
his  departure  from  her  will  not  mean  her  death.  She  shall  not 
go  with  him,  for,  like  the  phoenix  from  his  ashes,  the  ideal  Swed¬ 
ish  skald  shall  some  day  arise  and  fulfill  that  divine  mission  of 
poetry,  wherein  he  himself  has  failed — one  of  the  most  pathetic 
and  exalted  passages  in  all  Tegner’s  poetry,  and  a  noble  tribute 
to  his  gentle  modesty: 

Den  dag  skall  komma,  da  utur  min  aska 
en  skald  skall  uppsti  for  att  sjunga  ut 
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i  slag,  som  klinga,  uti  toner  raska, 
hvad  jag  ej  hunnit,  forr’n  min  kraft  tog  slut, 
hvad  stort  och  adelt  i  det  nordanlanska 
som  iterstir  annu,  det  valdiga,  det  svenska. — 

I  have  always  felt  this  poem,  Afsked  till  min  lyra,  to  be  not 
only  a  composition  of  most  exquisite  beauty  but  also  one  of  the 
grandest  tributes  to  a  noble  life: 

Fdrvissna,  Febi  lager,  pa  min  panna, 
do  p4  min  tunga,  du  min  sista  sing! 

Tegner’s  last  song  revealed  the  very  essence  of  his  noble 
soul,  his  love  of  all  that  is  beautiful  and  refined,  and  withal  so 
simple  and  modest: 

.  .  .  ty  allt  det  hoga  ar  enkelt, 
bide  i  lira  och  sing,  ett  barn  kan  fatta  dess  mening. 

Tegner’s  modesty  seems  to  me  simply  another  phase  of  his 
simplicity,  a  part  of  his  own  ideal  of  “clarity  and  strength,” 
for  modesty  sees  far  more  clearly  than  does  vanity. 

And  now  as  I  take  leave  of  Tegner,  I  wish  here,  as  an  Ameri¬ 
can,  to  give  personal  expression  to  the  great  contribution  which 
he  has  rendered  me.  In  a  word,  I  have  through  him  been  brought 
closer  not  only  to  a  higher  idealism  but  to  a  noble  people  whose 
spokesman  he  was.  Through  him  Sweden  has  come  to  me,  not 
as  Tegner  depicted  her  in  Svea,  but  as  the  ideal  Sweden,  Sweden 
in  her  culture,  in  her  refinement,  and  in  her  scholarship.  And 
perhaps,  after  all,  this  personal  appreciation  may  be  interpreted 
in  a  larger  and  more  significant  phase,  for  the  personal  may  be 
the  first  seed  from  which  the  national  grows,  leading  finally  to 
international  sympathy,  understanding,  and  peace.  If  I  have 
overrated  Tegner  either  as  a  poet  or  as  a  man,  I  assure  you  that 
I  have,  nevertheless,  not  in  the  least  overrated  his  influence  upon 
me  personally,  and  I  am  convinced  that  despite  any  margin  of 
personal  error  I  have  in  this  appreciation  given  to  you  the  spirit 
of  that  principle  for  which  our  Society  was  founded:  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  Scandinavian  study. 
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I 


CHAPTERS  XIV  and  XV  of  the  Ynglinga  Saga  relate  the 
following  rather  remarkable  story: 

Visbur  inherited  after  his  father  Vanland.  He  married  the  daughter  of  Aude 
the  Rich,  and  gave  her  as  her  bride-gift  three  large  farms,  and  a  gold  ornament. 
They  had  two  sons,  Gisle  and  Ond;  but  Visbur  left  her  and  took  another  wife, 
whereupon  she  went  home  to  her  father  with  her  two  sons.  Visbur  had  a  son  who 
was  called  Domald,  and  his  stepmother  used  witchcraft  to  give  him  ill-luck.  Now, 
when  Visbur’s  sons  were,  the  one  twelve,  the  other  thirteen  years  of  age,  they 
went  to  their  father’s  place,  and  desired  to  have  their  mother’s  dower;  but  he 
would  not  deliver  it  to  them.  Then  they  said  that  the  gold  ornament  should  be 
the  death  of  the  best  man  in  all  his  race;  and  they  returned  home.  Then  they  be¬ 
gan  again  with  enchantments  and  witchcraft,  to  try  if  they  could  destroy  their 
father.  The  sorceress  Hulda  said  that  by  witchcraft  she  could  bring  it  about  by 
this  means,  that  a  murderer  of  his  own  kin  should  never  be  wanting  in  the 
Yngling  race;  and  they  agreed  to  have  it  so.  Thereafter  they  collected  men,  came 
unexpectedly  in  the  night  on  Visbur,  and  burned  him  in  his  house. 

Domald  took  the  heritage  of  his  father  Visbur,  and  ruled  over  the  land.  As 
in  his  time  there  was  great  famine  and  distress,  the  Swedes  made  great  offerings 
of  sacrifice  at  Upsal.  The  first  autumn  they  sacrificed  oxen,  but  the  succeeding 
season  was  not  improved  by  it.  The  following  autumn  they  sacrificed  men,  but 
the  succeeding  year  was  rather  worse.  The  third  autumn,  when  the  offer  of 
sacrifices  should  begin,  a  great  multitude  of  Swedes  came  to  Upsal;  and  now  the 
chiefs  held  consultations  with  each  other,  and  all  agreed  that  the  times  of 
scarcity  were  on  account  of  their  king  Domald,  and  they  resolved  to  offer  him 
for  good  seasons,  and  to  assault  and  kill  him,  and  sprinkle  the  altar  of  the  gods 
with  his  blood.  And  they  did  so.‘ 


It  is  of  course  clear  that  this  account  is  based  on  the  age-old 
custom  of  holding  the  kinr  responsible  for  the  crops  and  of 
sacrificing  him  in  times  of  failure  of  harvests,  a  custom  well 
attested  in  many  parts  of  the  earth.* 

It  is  fairly  certain  also  that  there  is  a  close  connection  be¬ 
tween  the  accounts  of  chapters  XIV  and  XV,  in  fact,  closer  than 
Snorri’s  text  would  suggest.  For  though  chapter  XV  alleges  no 


*  Transl.  Samuel  Laing. 

*  Sir  James  G.  Frazer,  The  Magic  Art  and  the  Evolution  of  Kings,  London, 
1911, 1,  353  ff.;  Adonis,  Attis,  Osiris,  London,  1914, 1,  183. 
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reason  for  the  three  years’  famine,  the  context  sufficiently  indi¬ 
cates  that  it  is  the  outcome  of  the  evil  arts  employed  by  Hulda. 
In  other  words,  after  having  brought  about  the  ruin  of  King 
Visbur,  she  in  turn  causes  the  death  of  his  son:  her  hate,  as 
chapter  XIV  expressly  states,  is  not  directed  against  King  Vis- 
bur  alone  but  against  the  dynasty  of  the  Ynglings. 

The  text  does  not  specify  the  nature  of  the  spells  and  their 
effect.  We  must  therefore  inquire  into  the  character  of  the  sor¬ 
ceress,  who  in  the  text  is  called  Huldr. 

In  Germany,  the  name  Holda,  as  early  as  the  time  of  Bur- 
chard  of  Worms,  denotes  a  pagan  Teutonic  goddess  who  appears 
to  have  been  equated  with  the  Latin  Diana.®  She  was  a  goddess 
of  agricultural  fertility,  presumably  an  earth  goddess,  with  de¬ 
cidedly  chthonian  features.^  As  Frau  Holle  she  still  survives  in 
German  fairy  tales.  Jacob  Grimm  thought  her,  no  doubt  cor¬ 
rectly,  a  figure  closely  related  to  the  Nerthus  mentioned  by 
Tacitus,  to  Frigg,  to  Freya,  and  to  similar  divinities.®  Her 
chthonian  features  sufficiently  explain  her  transformation,  in 
Snorri’s  text,  into  a  witch.  Nor  is  this  transformation  a  peculiarly 
Scandinavian  feature.  In  the  Book  of  Kings  mention  is  made  of  a 
Hebrew  ‘wise  woman’  called  Chuledda,  Chulda,  and  Martin 
Luther  did  not  hesitate  to  render  this  Semitic  name  by  Hulda, 
which  proves  that  also  in  Lower  Saxony  the  ancient  goddess  had, 
by  Luther’s  time,  been  degraded  to  the  rank  of  a  mere  sorceress.® 
We  are  thus  led  to  conclude  that  king  Visbur’s  enemy  was, 
originally,  no  banal  witch  but  none  other  than  the  goddess  of 
agricultural  fertility,  the  giver  of  prosperity  to  the  rural  popula¬ 
tions  of  the  ancient  North,  and  this  function  explains  most  satis¬ 
factorily  her  ability  to  send  drought  and  famine  if  she  is  offended 
by  some  ill-advised  ruler. 

In  Snorri’s  account  the  ancient  gods  and  goddesses  have  of 
course  lost  their  old  splendor  and  have  been  degraded  to  the 

*  Jacob  Grimm,  Deutsche  Mythologie,  I‘,  221. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  222,  and  my  Etudes  de  mythologie  et  de folklore  gernmniques,  Paris, 
1928,  pp.  101-14. 

‘  Grimm,  op.  cit.,  P,  224. 

‘  2  Kings,  XXII.  14;  2  Chron.,  xxxiv.  22.  Luther’s  translation  was  adopted 
by  many  of  the  versions  sponsored  by  the  London  Bible  Society.  Cf.  Grimm,  I, 
224. 
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rank  of  vulgar  wizards  and  sorceresses.  This  euhemerist  tend¬ 
ency  may  also  explain  the  somewhat  far-fetched  motivation  of 
the  misfortunes  of  the  Swedish  royal  dynasty,  attributed  to  the 
domestic  troubles  of  king  Visbur. 

The  idea  that  a  repudiated  queen  should  harbor  hostile  feel¬ 
ings  toward  her  erstwhile  spouse  is  not  restricted  to  the  Scandi¬ 
navian  North.  The  Latin  Vita  Coetngeni,’’  of  Irish  origin,  tells 
a  similar  story.  Colman,  the  son  of  Carbre,  finding  his  first  wife 
incompatible,  put  her  away  and  took  another.  Unfortunately, 
the  rejected  woman  was  powerful  in  magicis  artibus  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  sing  spells  which  destroyed  the  children  of  her  suc¬ 
cessor,  until  at  last  one  of  them  (Faelan)  was  saved  by  a  miracle 
of  St.  Coemgen. 

No  one  will  suspect  that  this  Irish  saint’s  life  was  influenced 
by  the  Ynglinga  Saga,  the  less  so  because  in  the  former  the  witch 
does  not  destroy  the  king’s  sons  in  an  indirect  manner,  as  she 
does  in  the  Swedish  tradition,  but  kills  them  outright.  We  are 
therefore  dealing  with  two  independent  stories,  outgrowths  of  a 
human,  nay,  all  too  human,  conflict  and  the  universal  belief  in 
the  efficacy  of  charms  and  spells. 

A  situation  far  closer  to  that  related  in  the  saga  is  found  in 
a  Greek  story  cycle,  localized  in  the  ancient  city  of  Orchomenos, 
an  Hellenic  cult  center  antedating  by  many  centuries  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  historical  Boeotian  population  in  these  regions. 

Sophocles  (who  is  our  oldest  source)  relates  the  following 
story:  King  Athamas  repudiates  his  wife,  the  goddess  Nephele 
(Cloud),  and  marries  a  mortal  woman.  Thereupon  Nephele 
brings  drought  and  famine  upon  the  country.  The  king  sends  out 
messengers  to  consult  the  oracle  of  Delphi.  His  second  wife 
bribes  these  messengers,  and  they  declare  on  their  return  that 
the  gods  demand  the  king’s  two  children  by  his  first  marriage, 
Phrixos  and  Helle,  in  sacrifice.  They  are  about  to  be  fetched 
from  the  fields  where  they  guard  their  father’s  flocks,  when  they 
are  miraculously  saved,  after  the  manner  described  in  a  well- 
known  marchen  type.* 

^  C.  Plummer,  Vitae  sanctorum  Hiberniae,  Oxford,  1910, 1,  250  ff. 

*  Schol.  Aristoph.  Nub.  257;  Eudoc.  Violar.  28;  cf.  also  Schol.  .(Esch.  Pers. 
70.  Cf.  Folk-Lore,  XXXIV  (1923),  pp.  141-47. 
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According  to  Apollodorus,  Ino,  the  stepmother  of  the  chil¬ 
dren,  causes  the  seed-corn  to  be  parched,®  thus  bringing  about 
a  crop  failure  and  famine.  Messengers  are  sent  to  Delphi,  with 
the  same  result  as  in  the  preceding  version.'® 

There  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  which  of  the  two  versions  is 
the  original  one:  Athamas’  first  wife,  the  goddess  presiding,  as 
her  name  indicates,  over  the  rainfall,  is  the  logical  person  to  send 
drought  and  famine.  She  is  therefore  the  exact  equivalent  of  the 
Nordic  Huldr,  and  this  Hellenic  tradition  thus  confirms  our 
conjecture  that  in  the  lost  Scandinavian  original  Huldr  was 
no  vulgar  witch  but  the  repudiated  queen  in  person  and  a 
goddess. 

There  is,  in  the  Greek  tradition,  but  one  incongruity.  In 
accepting  Sophocles’  account  we  should  be  driven  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  Nephele,  in  sending  the  famine,  was  intent  on  de¬ 
stroying  her  own  offspring — a  manifest  absurdity.  It  would 
therefore  be  far  more  logical  to  assume  that  Phrixos  and  Helle 
were  really  Athamas’  children  by  his  second  marriage  and  that 
the  readings  of  the  extant  texts  are  due  to  some  confusion  or 
misunderstanding.  This  conjecture  is  strikingly  confirmed  by  a 
lost  tragedy  of  Euripides  of  which  Hyginus  has  preserved  a  short 
summary. 

In  this  lost  play  King  Athamas  marries  Themisto  after  he 
has  come  to  believe  his  first  wife,  Ino  (which  is  the  name  of  the 
stepmother  in  Apollodorus’  version),  to  have  died.  The  latter  is, 
however,  very  much  alive,  having  assumed  the  garb  and  de¬ 
meanor  of  a  slave  in  Athamas’  household.  Themisto,  like  a  true 
stepmother,  is  intent  on  the  slaying  of  her  predecessor’s  children 
while  they  are  asleep.  To  distinguish  them  from  her  own,  she 
orders  a  slave  to  dress  hers  in  white  tunics,  those  of  Ino  in  black 
tunics.  Unfortunately  for  her,  this  slave  is  none  other  than  Ino, 
who  naturally  arranges  matters  in  exactly  the  opposite  fashion 
from  that  desired  by  Themisto;  the  latter  slays  her  own  children 

•  On  the  parching  of  spelt,  millet,  and  panic,  to  separate  the  grain  from  the 
husk,  cf.  Pliny,  N.H.  XVIII.  10. 

**  Apollod.,  I.  9.  1;  cf.  also  Tzetzes  on  Lyc.  Al.  22;Zenob.  IV.  38;  Eudoc. 
Violar.  342,  478;  Hyg.  Fab.  2  f. 
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by  mistake  and  then,  on  discovering  the  fact,  in  despair  kills 
herself.“ 

The  trick  played  by  Ino  on  her  rival  is  of  course  the  well- 
known  one  of  Perrault,  Petit  Poucet.  This  version,  however, 
clearly  shows  Ino  in  the  role  of  the  wife  whose  children  are 
persecuted  by  a  jealous  rival.  Themisto  corresponds  to  Nephele. 
She,  too,  appears  to  have  been  a  goddess:  her  name  is  but  a 
variant  of  Themis,  the  name  of  the  old  earth  goddess  of  Delphi, 
who  was  also  a  goddess  of  fertility.  The  conclusion  seems  justi¬ 
fied  that  in  the  original  story  Nephele  persecuted  the  children 
of  her  successor,  just  as  in  the  Ynglinga  Saga  the  repudiated 
queen  persecutes  the  son  of  king  Visbur’s  second  wife. 

The  question  arises:  How  are  these  resemblances  to  be  ex¬ 
plained?  Quite  true,  they  have  a  common  basis,  the  sacrifice  of 
the  king  (or  the  king’s  son)  to  appease  the  angry  gods  in  times 
of  famine,  a  practice  found  not  only  in  Scandinavia  and  pre- 
Hellenic  Greece  but  in  many  other  countries  besides.  But  it  is 
hardly  reasonable  to  suppose  that  out  of  this  common  root  two 
traditions  so  strikingly  similar  should  have  arisen  independently. 


II 

An  Anglo-Saxon  runic  poem  repeatedly  commented  upon 
reads  as  follows: 


67  Ing  was  Srest 
gesewen  secgun 
ofer  wig  gewAt 
9us  heardingas 


mid  £ast-Denum 
oJ>  he  sitSSan  eft 
— win  after  ran — ; 
tSone  hale  nemdun. 


which,  in  modern  English,  means  “Ing  first  appeared  to  men 
among  the  East  Danes,  until  subsequently  he  again  departed 
over  the  waves, — his  chariot  followed  him, — thus  the  brave  called 
the  hero.”'^ 

According  to  this  text,  then,  the  chariot  followed  the  god,  for 
Ing  is,  of  course,  Yngvi-Frey,  the  great  Vanir  god  of  the  Swedes, 


“  Hyg.  Fah.  4;  cf.  Nonnus,  Dionys.  VIII.  172;  cf.  Karl  Otfried  Muller, 
Orchomenos  und  die  Minyer,  Breslau,  1844,  p.  166. 

“  F.  Klaeber,  Archiv  f.  d.  Studium  d.  neueren  Spr.  u.  Lit.,  CXLII  (1921), 
pp.  250-53. 
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and  we  naturally  think  of  the  chariot  of  Nerthus,  mentioned  by 
Tacitus/*  and  the  chariot  of  Frey,  which  plays  a  role  in  a  well- 
known  episode  of  the  great  Saga  of  Olaf  Tryggwason.'^  What  is 
not  so  clear  is  the  strange  notion  that  the  chariot  should  follow 
the  god,  since  gods,  like  mortals,  are  usually  shown  seated  in 
their  chariots  and  not  preceding  them.  We  are  also  at  a  loss  to 
account  for  the  chariot’s  taking  its  course  over  the  waves,  which 
is  clearly  absurd  if  the  chariot  is  an  ordinary  one. 

Dr.  Klaeber  tried  to  overcome  the  first  of  these  difficulties  by 
assuming  that  Ing  was  seated  in  front  of  the  chariot,  like  a 
coachman,  so  that  with  a  little  good-will  one  might  say  that  the 
rest  of  the  chariot,  at  all  events,  did  follow  him.  Few  scholars, 
I  believe,  will  accept  this  somewhat  forced  explanation.  As  for 
the  second  difficulty.  Dr.  Klaeber  suggested  that  the  poet  had 
in  mind  no  ordinary  chariot  but  a  different  vehicle,  half  chariot, 
half  boat,  a  sort  of  wheeled  boat,  of  the  type  mentioned  by 
Tacitus'®  and  used  in  certain  processions  of  Mediaeval  Belgium 
and  the  Rhine  country.  It  is  however  doubtful  whether  the 
Anglo-Saxon  poet  would  have  called  such  a  vehicle  a  chariot;  for 
Tacitus  and  the  mediaeval  documents  speak  of  it  as  a  boat,  in 
spite  of  the  wheels,  the  shape  of  the  vehicle  evidently  being  the 
decisive  factor.  In  these  circumstances  it  would  seem  fair  enough 
to  assume  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  mythical  chariot,  particu¬ 
larly  if  it  is  remembered  that  to  this  day  the  English  word  wain 
is  used  to  denote  the  constellation  otherwise  known  as  the  Dipper 
{Ursa  major). 

This  constellation,  as  is  generally  known,  is  composed  of  four 
stars,  a,  /3,  7,  S,  which  form  the  wheels  of  the  chariot,  and  three 
additional  ones,  e,  f,  1;,  which  are  the  draft  animals  (horses  or 
oxen).  To  these  must  be  added  an  eighth  star,  hardly  visible  to 
the  naked  eye,  called  g  by  the  astronomers.  It  is  located  just 
above  f  and  is  identified  with  the  driver  of  the  chariot,  who  is 
thus  imagined  seated  on  the  middle  one  of  the  three  draft  animals. 
According  to  another  view,  the  conductor  of  the  chariot  is  not 
seated  at  all  but  marches  in  front  of  the  horses:  he  is  the  jSowrijs 

“  Germania,  c.  40. 

**  Cf.  Acta  Philologica  Scandinavica,  III  (1928),  pp.  226-33. 

“  Germania,  c.  9. 
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of  the  Greeks,  later  known  as  apKTovpos  or  Apicro^uXa^,  the  Fuhr- 
mann  of  the  Germans.  Whichever  view  be  adopted,  it  is  clear 
that  the  chariot  truly  follows  the  driver,  precisely  as  in  our  poem. 

This  interpretation  also  explains  the  second  difficulty;  for 
what  is  impossible  for  an  ordinary  chariot,  namely  to  take  its 
course  over  the  waves,  is  quite  natural  for  the  Wain,  which  was 
a  trusty  guide  to  primitive  navigators,  as  it  still  is  the  point  of 
orientation  for  Mediterranean  sailors,  who  think  they  are  lost 
if  they  lose  sight  of  the  Tremountano. 

This  conjecture  is  further  confirmed  by  the  great  diffusion  of 
the  name  borne  by  the  Dipper,  which  is  called  Charles'  Wain  in 
England  and  Scandinavia,  Char  Poucet  in  Belgium,  char  el  del, 
chariot  au  del  in  O.Fr.,  char  vainguet  in  Neufchatel,  chariot  de 
David  in  France,  Elias'  Wagen  or  St.  Peters  Wagen  in  Germany, 
Thor's  Wain  in  an  Old  Swedish  chronicle,  Hackelbergs  Wagen  in 
parts  of  Northern  Germany,  vehiculum  Osiridis  by  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  etc.*®  There  would  then  be  nothing  incongruous  in 
the  thought  that  Yngvi-Frey,  who  is  definitely  connected  with 
a  chariot,  should  for  once  have  taken  the  place  of  Thor  or  of 
other  divinities  or  deified  heroes  who  have  given  their  names  to 
the  constellation  of  Ursa  major. 

Nor  is  this  all.  Comparing  the  Egyptian  vehiculum  Osiridis 
with  the  proposed  Ing's  Wain,  we  notice  that  Ing  corresponds  to 
Osiris.  Here  we  are  at  once  struck  by  a  number  of  other  features, 
far  from  commonplace,  held  in  common  by  the  two  divinities 
and  their  respective  cycles.  Tacitus  identified  Nerthus  with  Isis, 
struck  no  doubt  by  the  similarity  of  the  rites  observed  by  his 
authority  among  the  Baltic  tribes  with  those  celebrated  in  the 
Mediterranean  countries,  under  the  auspices  of  Isis,  at  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  season  of  navigation.  But  Nerthus  is  the  female 
counterpart  of  NiorSr,  Frey’s  father.  In  the  Egyptian  Osiris 
religion  the  phallus  of  the  dead  god  plays  a  prominent  part;  but 
we  know  from  Adam  of  Bremen  that  the  Frey  of  Upsala  was  a 
phallic  divinity.  Osiris’  wife  was  his  own  sister  Isis,  a  myth  far 
from  shocking  if  it  is  remembered  that  marriages  of  brother  and 

Cf.  Gaston  Paris,  Le  Petit  Poucet  et  la  Grande  Ourse,  Paris,  1875,  passim; 
Paul  S6billot,  Le  Folklore  de  France,  I  (1904),  pp.  28  f.;  Jacob  Grimm,  Deutsche 
Mythologie,  II*,  604  ff. 
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sister  were  quite  common  in  Egypt  and  customary  in  the  royal 
dynasties  down  to  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies.  But  Frey  was  the 
offspring  of  just  such  a  marriage,  and  Snorri  feels  obliged  to  ex¬ 
plain  that  consanguineous  marriages,  though  forbidden  among 
the  .^sir  (and  a  fortiori  among  men),  were  permitted  among 
the  Vanir.‘^  In  other  words,  the  gods  followed  the  custom  or  fam¬ 
ily  law  of  an  alien  race,  totally  at  variance  with  the  customs  of 
their  worshippers,  which  fact  is  a  decisive  proof,  it  would  seem, 
of  the  foreign  origin  of  those  gods.  Finally,  there  is  the  belief, 
barely  concealed  in  the  saga  text,  that  the  corpse  of  Frey  en¬ 
sured  good  crops  to  the  country,  a  belief  which  is  the  very 
foundation  of  the  Egyptian  Osiris  religion.  Quite  true,  Frey, 
unlike  Osiris,  is  not  cut  into  pieces  after  his  death;  but,  curiously 
enough,  this  very  feature  appears  in  the  Finnish  tradition  about 
Lamminkainen,  admittedly  a  Finnish  equivalent  of  the  Swedish 
Frey.  His  body  is  cut  up  by  Tuoni’s  son;  the  pieces  are  collected 
together  by  his  mother,  and  the  corpse  is  brought  back  to  life.** 
To  sum  up,  Ing  appears  to  stand  in  the  very  center  of  a  cluster  of 
traditions  and  conceptions,  the  closest  analogues  of  which  are 
found  in  the  Egyptian  Osiris  cult. 

The  Greeks  appear  to  have  lacked  a  name  corresponding  to 
the  Egyptian  vehiculum  Osiridis.  The  underlying  concept  was 
however  quite  well  known  to  them,  since  they  called  the  fiouTijt, 
i.e.,  the  small  star  above  f,  ‘Myrtilos’  (MupriXos)  and  told  the 
following  story  about  him. 

Myrtilos  was  the  charioteer  of  King  Oinomaos,  who  had 
vowed  to  give  his  daughter,  Hippodameia,  only  to  him  who 
would  succeed  in  beating  him  in  a  chariot  race.  All  unsuccessful 
candidates  he  slew  with  his  own  hands.  At  last  young  Pelops 
presented  himself  who,  doubting  his  own  ability,  bribed  Myrtilos 
with  promises,  and  the  treacherous  charioteer  so  arranged  mat¬ 
ters  that  Oinomaos  found  his  death  in  the  fatal  race.  Far  from 
keeping  his  promise  which,  if  certain  texts  are  to  be  believed, 
was  of  a  particularly  delicate  nature,**  Pelops  betrayed  the  be- 

Y nglingasaga,  c.  4. 

**  Cf.  Jacob  Grimm,  Kleinere  Schriften,  II,  90  f. 

Pelops  was  said  to  have  promised  Myrtilos  the  ius  primae  noctis  with 
Hippodameia  in  reward  for  his  treason. 
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trayer  by  hurling  him  from  a  cliff  into  the  sea.  But  Myrtilos’ 
father,  who  was  none  other  than  the  god  Hermes,  placed  him 
forthwith  among  the  stars,  where  he  became  the  driver  of  the 
heavenly  chariot,  the  constellation  Ursa  major?^ 

Who  is  this  Myrtilos?  The  name  can  hardly  be  separated 
from  the  word  nvpros  ‘myrtle,’  and  MupriXos  therefore  simply 
means  ‘little  myrtle.’  Now  this  plant  is  connected  not  only  with 
Aphrodite,  the  goddess  of  love,  but  also  with  Myrtilos’  father, 
Hermes,  particularly  the  ithyphallic  Hermes  which  was  seen, 
entirely  wrapped  in  myrtle  boughs,  in  the  temple  of  Athena 
Polias  of  Athens.**  It  is  difficult  also  not  to  see  some  connection 
between  the  name  of  Myrtilos  and  the  not  very  modest  reward 
he  tries  to  exact  from  Pelops.  Myrtilos  is  therefore  probably  a 
special  form  (hypostasis)  of  the  ithyphallic  Hermes,  a  conclu¬ 
sion  confirmed  also  by  the  tomb  of  Myrtilos  shown  near  the 
temple  of  Hermes  at  Phainai,**  by  the  tradition  according  to 
which  it  was  Pelops  who  built  the  first  temple  of  Hermes  in  the 
Peloponnese,*®  and  by  the  parallel  tradition  according  to  which 
the  name  of  the  driver  of  the  Wain  was  Heniochos,  whom  the 
mythographers  identify  outright  with  the  god  Hermes.*^  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  difficult  to  separate  this  ithyphallic  divinity 
from  the  ithyphallic  Frey,  who,  under  the  name  of  Ing,  is  like¬ 
wise  the  charioteer  of  the  Wain. 

Again  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  these  striking  resem¬ 
blances  and  parallelisms  should  have  arisen  independently  in 
the  East  Mediterranean  and  in  Sweden. 

Ill 

One  of  the  most  curious  productions  of  Norse  poetry  is  the 
Song  of  Grotti,  connected  with  the  legendary  King  FroSi  of 
Denmark,  who  is  known  to  be  but  a  human  form  of  the  Swedish 

Cf.  Hyg.  P.A.  II.  13;  Aslr.  Eraiost.  13;  Germ.  Arat.,  Phaenom.  162; 
Nonnos,  Dionys.  XXXIII.  294;  K.  Tiimpel,  in  Roscher’s  Lexikon,  11,  col.  3315. 

”  Paus.  I.  27. 1;  cf.  J.  Murr,  Die  Pfianzenwell  in  der  griechischen  Mythologie, 
Innsbruck,  1890,  pp.  90  ff. 

“  Paus.  VIII.  14.  7. 

«  Paus.  V.  1.  5. 

«  Hyg.  Fab.  224;  Aslr.  II.  13. 
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god  Frey.  The  story  told  in  the  poem  and  in  Snorri  Sturluson’s 
prose  version  is  well  known:  King  FroSi  employs  two  giant 
maids,  Menja  and  Fenja,  to  grind  for  him,  in  a  giant  mill,  pros¬ 
perity  and  happiness,  symbolized  by  gold,  which  the  poets 
therefore  called  ‘FroSi’s  flour.’  But  when  in  the  end  he  over¬ 
works  the  maids,  they  become  wroth  and  instead  grind  the  de¬ 
struction  of  FroSi’s  realm.  Then  comes  the  mighty  Hrolfr  Kraki, 
in  Snorri’s  prose  version  the  sea-king  Mysing,  to  sack  the  capi¬ 
tal,  slaying  the  king  and  carrying  off  his  treasures.^® 

Snorri  has  a  good  deal  to  tell  about  King  FroSi.  He  describes 
him  as  a  mighty  king  of  the  North,  whose  name  was  known 
wherever  the  Norse  tongue  was  spoken.  His  reign  was  a  golden 
age,  when  peace  reigned  on  earth.  No  blood  feud  interfered  with 
the  general  happiness  of  man,  and  golden  rings  could  lie  safely 
on  Jalangrs  Heath,  without  anyone  taking  them  up.  Both  Snorri 
and  Saxo  Grammaticus  make  FroSi  a  contemporary  of  the  em¬ 
peror  Augustus,  stating  that  during  his  reign  Christ  was  born. 
No  doubt,  FroSi  is  the  euhemerized  form  of  the  Swedish  god  of 
fertility,  a  god  of  plenty,  whose  reign  was  a  golden  age  of  peace 
and  prosperity  but  came  to  a  sudden  and  disastrous  end.^* 

One  is  naturally  inclined  to  ask,  first,  what  a  king  should 
have  to  do  with  a  mill,  whether  a  marvelous  or  an  ordinary  one. 
To  clear  up  this  point,  we  look  for  parallels  elsewhere.  We  soon 
find  that  Fro(5i  is  by  no  means  the  only  king  thus  associated  with 
a  mill  and  with  grinding.  Plutarch  has  preserved  three  lines  of  an 
ancient  mill  song  from  the  island  of  Lesbos:*^ 

'AXei,  nv\a,  &Xei* 

Kai  yap  HiTTaKds  &Xei, 

/le^AXas  MiruXdi'as  /3ao-iXe6wj>. 

On  hearing  the  name  Pittakos,  especially  in  Lesbos,  people 
immediately  thought  of  Pittakos  of  Mitylene,  son  of  the  Thra¬ 
cian  Kaikos  or  Hyrrhadios  and  a  Lesbian  woman,  the  wise  legis¬ 
lator  who,  in  the  seventh  century  before  our  era,  accomplished 

“  Transl.  L.  M.  Hollander,  The  Poetic  Edda  (1928),  pp.  179  ff.;  cl.Modern 
Language  Review,  XIX  (1924),  pp.  325  ff. 

•*  Ibid.,  p.  326;  cf.  Jacob  Grinun,  Kleinere  Schriften,  IV,  135. 

Plutarch,  Sept.  sap.  com.,  c.  14. 
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for  his  native  town  much  the  same  reforms  that  were  carried 
through  at  Athens  by  Solon.  He  was,  besides,  a  sort  of  Benjamin 
Franklin,  whose  wise  sayings,  full  of  good  practical  common 
sense,  were  still  current  in  Hellenistic  Greece.  None  the  less, 
Pittakos  was  not  a  king,  and  tradition  is  absolutely  silent  about 
any  activity  of  his  which  even  remotely  suggests  that  which  is 
attributed  to  him  by  the  song  just  quoted.  We  must  therefore 
look  farther  afield. 

The  name  Pittakos  is  not  Greek,  a  fact  hardly  surprising  since 
we  are  told  that  the  father  of  our  legislator  was  a  Thracian.  The 
viorA  Pittakos  is  unquestionably  connected  with  the  common  noun 
irLTiKhs,  preserved  in  Byzantine  Greek  and  designating  a  dwarf 
or  a  pigmy.  This  word  is,  however,  not  Greek  but  appears  to 
have  entered  the  Byzantine  vocabulary  from  some  Thracian  or 
Phrygian  dialect.  This  confirms  the  tradition  according  to  which 
the  father  of  the  historical  Pittakos  was  a  Thracian. 

Let  us  however  give  at  least  one  example  for  the  use  of  the 
word  irLTiKos  in  Byzantine  Greek.  A  Hebrew  book,  composed  by  a 
Constantinopolitan  Jew  named  Judas  Hadasi  in  the  year  1148 
of  the  Christian  era  and  known  under  the  title  Echkol  Kakofer, 
tells  a  story  which  has  a  certain  resemblance  to  the  adventures 
of  Gulliver  among  the  Lilliputians.  In  it  the  dwarfs  are  referred 
to  as  Pitikos,  which  appears  to  correspond  to  a  nominative 
TTiriKoi.^*  The  story  itself  is  quite  Greek  in  character,  being  ap¬ 
parently  derived  from  the  well-known  fable  of  the  war  between 
pigmies  and  cranes  alluded  to  in  Homer’s  Iliad  (III.  5  ff.).  The 
Jewish  nationality  of  the  author  is  therefore  inconsequential 
for  the  story  he  relates. 

niriK6s,  then,  means  ‘dwarf,  pigmy,’  a  conclusion  borne  out 
by  the  Sardic  pitiku  ‘small,  little,’  which  it  seems  difficult  to  de¬ 
rive  from  petit. 

Let  us  now  return  to  IIiTraKos.  This  word  is  evidently  of  the 
same  structure  as  such  names  as  NdwaKoj,  Mavamv,  MijvaKov,  etc., 
which  are  all  Phrygian.  The  form  TrirraKds  stands  to  ttltlkos  in 
much  the  same  relation  as  the  Thracian  STrapra/coj  to  SttAptikoj. 

**  Moses  Gaster,  Studies  and  Texts,  London,  1925-28,  pp.  1052  ff.  The 
Echkol  Kakofer  was  printed  at  Gozolow  (Eupatoria)  in  1836. 
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The  double  consonant,  which  seems  to  denote  a  special  intensity 
in  the  enunciation  of  the  t,  is  by  no  means  rare  in  the  Phrygian 
dialect,  as  is  shown  by  such  double  forms  as  ’'Attw  and  'Am, 
K6m  and  Kottw  (Coins  and  Coitus),  Toris  and  Totttjs,  “A^pvttos 
and  Abrutus,  etc.^*  There  can  therefore  be  little  doubt  that 
TiTTaKSs:  TTiTiKos  is  the  Thraco-Phrygian  word  for  ‘dwarf,  pigmy.’ 
There  remains  the  problem  of  how  to  explain  that  such  a  name, 
divine  or  semi-divine,  was  given  to  an  historical  personage.  But 
here  it  is  to  be  noted  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  well-known 
Phrygian  peculiarity,  as  is  shown  by  the  names  of  the  ancient 
kings  of  Phrygia.  Thus  we  know  that  Midas  was  a  silene  and  a 
mythical  king;  but  the  same  name  is  borne  by  several  perfectly 
historical  kings  and  in  later  times  even  by  slaves.  Much  the 
same  holds  true  for  other  divine  names  such  as  Mdi'ijs,  'Atttjs, 
riairas,  ’A/i^iai,  Ndi'a,  "A/x/ia,  MS,  KavdavXris,  etc. 

Since  the  name  Pittakos  means  ‘dwarf,  pigmy,’  the  question 
arises  whether  it  is  not  in  this  quality  that  the  Lesbian  song 
makes  him  turn  a  mill.  In  that  case,  it  would  not  be  just  grain 
that  he  is  grinding,  but  something  more  precious  and  more  suita¬ 
ble  for  a  dwarf.  But  this  would  raise  the  question  whether  there 
were  not  two  personages  by  the  name  of  Pittakos,  the  historical 
legislator  and  some  mythical  personage,  a  divine  or  semi-divine 
dwarf.  What  evidence  is  there  for  such  an  hypothesis? 

In  his  Life  of  Pittakos  (c.  7)  the  compiler  Diogenes  Laertius 
adds  the  following  significant  remark: 

rt70>'«  Si  Kal  irtpcK  IIirraAcds  vono6kTr)%  Stt  ^affwpivos  iv  incoitvnKOVtvnaTuv 
-rpiiTtf  Kal  ^rinriTpios  iv  Spwvbpois,  Si  Kal  fUKpSs  Tpoat/yopfCOri. 

“There  was  also  another  Pittakos,  a  lawgiver,  as  Favorinus  tells  us  in  the 
first  book  of  his  Commentaries,  and  Demetrios  in  his  Essay  on  Homonyms.  And 
that  other  Pittakos  was  called  Pittakos  the  Little.” 

Here  it  is  necessary  to  say  a  word  about  the  rendering  of  the 
word  iUKpbs,  which  in  most  translations,  beginning  with  the  Latin 
versions  of  the  Renaissance,  was  erroneously  rendered  by  Minor 

Paul  Kretschmer,  Einleitung  in  die  Gesckichle  der  griechischen  Sprache, 
Gottingen,  1896,  p.  278;  W.  Tomaschek,  Sitzungsber.  d.  Wiener  Akad.,  phil.-hist. 
Cl.,  CXXXI  (1894),  Abh.  1,  pp.  50  and  53. 

Kretschmer,  op.  cit.,  pp.  200  and  389. 
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‘the  Less.’®‘  But  niKpds  can  only  have  the  meaning  of  ‘the  Little, 
the  Short,  the  Small,’  and  it  is  significant  that  the  modern 
French  version  of  Robert  Genaille  translates  correctly:  “II  y  eut 
un  second  Pittacos,  qui  etait  legislateur  et  qui  fut  appele  «le 
Petit*. Similarly  the  German  version  of  Otto  Apelt  reads: 
“Es  gab  auch  noch  einen  andern  Gesetzgeber  Pittakos;  er  wurde 
‘der  Kleine’  genannt.”” 

Nor  is  this  all.  In  another  passage  (c.  9)  Diogenes  Laertius, 
on  the  authority  of  Alcaeus,  calls  Pittakos  aap&irovs  and  aapairos 
‘the  web-footed.’  Now  it  would  appear  that  this  strange  epithet 
refers  to  the  dwarf  Pittakos,  inasmuch  as  dwarfs  are  generally 
credited  with  goose  or  duck  feet  in  the  traditions  of  Central 
Europe.” 

This  text,  then,  establishes  the  existence,  in  ancient  Greece, 
of  a  dwarf  by  the  name  of  Pittakos,  and  there  can  indeed  be  little 
doubt  about  the  fact  that  it  is  he  and  not  the  lawgiver  of 
Mitylene  who  is  meant  in  the  Lesbian  mill  song  quoted  above. 
He  would  therefore  correspond,  if  not  to  King  FrotSi,  at  least 
to  the  two  giantesses  of  the  Norse  legend.  There  is,  however,  some 
evidence  pointing  to  some  Northern  tradition  in  which  the  gold¬ 
grinding  demon  is  likewise  a  dv.’arf.  Mediaeval  documents  speak 
of  Manegold  and  Fenegold  as  names  applied  to  males.  It  is  clear 
that  these  names  cannot  very  well  be  separated  from  Menja  and 
Fenja,  the  names  of  King  FrotSi’s  mill-maids.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  have  dwarf  names  such  as  Minnegold  and  Tannegold  in 
Switzerland,  and  it  is  generally  supposed  that  these  names  are 
but  transformations  of  Manegold  and  Fenegold.^  But  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  gold-grinding  dwarfs  in  Northern  Europe  strengthens 

Cf.,  for  example,  the  great  Didot  edition  (Paris,  1878),  p.  20,  and  the  ver¬ 
sion  in  Bohn’s  Classical  Library  (London,  1895),  p.  37. 

®  Paris,  Gamier  Frfires,  s.d.,  p.  63. 

•*  Leipzig,  1921, 1,  39.  On  the  important  question  of  the  proper  translation 
of  niKp6i  referring  to  persons  cf.  also  Rendel  Harris,  The  Twelve  Apostles,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  1927,  p.  60. 

Grimm,  Deutsche  Mythologie,  D,  372. 

“  J.  Jegerlehner,  Sagen  und  Mdrchen  aus  dem  Oberwallis,  Basle,  1913,  pp. 
191  f.;  cf.  also  E.  Brugger,  Zeitschrift  f.  franz.  Spr.  u.  Lit.,  XLIV*  (1917),  pp. 
102  ff. 
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the  presumption  that  the  dwarf  Pittakos  was  of  the  same  type, 
a  conclusion  borne  out,  to  a  certain  extent,  by  the  word  xpi^tro/xuXi, 
the  name  of  a  mill  noted  in  a  travel  work  composed  shortly  after 
the  middle  of  the  last  century.®*  It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  in 
Ancient  Greece  the  Telchines,  skilful  dwarfs  and  expert  workers 
in  metals,  are  generally  connected  with  mills,  which  they  are 
also  supposed  to  have  invented.®’'  Lastly,  the  notion  of  a  demon 
producing  gold  like  flour  is  typically  Phrygian;  it  has  a  close 
parallel  in  the  Phrygian  tradition  of  Midas,  a  silene  and  a  king 
of  the  golden  age,  who  transformed  everything  into  gold  by  his 
touch.®*  It  is  therefore  fairly  certain  that  if  the  women  of  Lesbos 
mentioned  Pittakos  in  their  mill-songs  it  was  in  his  quality  of 
representative  of  a  golden  age  now  passed  forever  and  also  that 
these  songs  were  essentially  of  a  plaintive  and  mournful  char¬ 
acter. 

Such  songs  are  found  elsewhere  in  the  Ancient  Aegean.  In 
Mysia  a  general  feast  of  mourning  was  celebrated  annually  in 
memory  of  the  untimely  death  of  King  Kyzikos,  who  is  said  to 
have  ruled  over  the  Doliones  in  ancient  times.  His  story  is  simple 
enough. 

Kyzikos,  so  it  reads,  was  a  young  king  betrothed  to  Kleite  or, 
according  to  other  accounts,  to  Larissa,  daughter  of  Piasos.  He 
hospitably  received  the  Argonauts  in  obedience  to  an  oracle;  but 
after  their  departure  they  were  driven  back  to  their  moorings  by 
contrary  winds.  In  the  darkness  they  were  mistaken  for  enemies 
by  their  hosts  and  attacked.  In  the  fray  Kyzikos  was  slain  by 
lason,  Heracles,  or  the  Dioskouroi.®*  After  realizing  their  fatal 
error,  the  Argonauts  gave  him  honorable  burial  and  instituted 
funeral  games.  The  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Kyzikos  honored 
his  memory  through  an  annual  mourning  festival.**  Kleite,  in 
despair,  hanged  herself.  From  her  tears  arose  a  spring,  sub¬ 
sequently  called  after  her  name." 

“  W.  Vischer,  Erinnerungen  und  Eindrticke  aus  Griechenland,  Basle,  1857, 
p.  430. 

Revue  archiologique,  V*  sdrie,  XXXIII  (1931),  p.  150. 

Kretschmer,  p.  203;  Tomaschek,  loc.  cil.,  p.  44. 

Modern  Language  Review,  XIX,  328. 

Ap.  Rhod.,  Argon.,  I.  1075. 

«  Ibid.,  I.  1063;  Schol.,  I.  974, 1063,  1065, 1068;  Parth.,  28. 
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The  story  has  long  been  recognized  as  a  fortuitous  accretion 
to  the  Argonaut  cycle;  in  its  essential  features  it  is  much  older 
than  that  composition.  The  connection  of  the  two  is  probably 
responsible  for  the  accident  motive,  for  it  was  of  course  inadmis¬ 
sible  that  the  heroes  should  have  deliberately  committed  a  wil¬ 
ful  act  of  aggression  on  a  kindly  and  hospitable  king.  There  also 
existed  a  version  according  to  which  Kyzikos’  people  attacked 
the  Argonauts  at  their  first  landing  because  they  came  from 
Thessaly  and  because  the  Doliones,  having  themselves  been 
driven  thence,  bore  a  grudge  against  the  Thessalians.^^  This  text 
would  then  make  the  king  fall  at  the  hands  of  a  hostile  band  of 
invaders. 

So  far  the  resemblances  between  the  death  of  FroSi  and 
of  Kyzikos  are  banal  enough.  But  we  are  further  told  that  one 
of  the  most  conspicuous  features  of  the  annual  festival  in  com- 
•  memoration  of  the  latter’s  death  was  a  grinding  ritual,  that  is,  a 
ceremony  where  all  celebrants  took  a  hand-mill  and  ground, 
accompanying  their  work  with  doleful  dirges.  The  subject  of 
these  songs  was  King  Kyzikos  and  his  fatal  death.^® 

Grinding  ceremonies  of  this  type  were  not  peculiar  to  the 
territory  of  Mysia  but  appear  to  have  been  fairly  wide-spread  in 
Greece  and  Asia  Minor.^  They  are  characteristic  of  an  agricul¬ 
tural  population  and  are  likely  to  have  existed  wherever  religion 
was  intimately  connected  with  the  work  of  the  soil.  They  appear 
to  have  existed  in  Central  and  Northern  Europe  as  well.  Medi¬ 
aeval  chronicles  refer  to  songs  that  accompanied  them  as  canti- 
lenae  molares,  and  a  Swiss  legend,  localized  at  Winterthur,  gives 

“  Kon.,  41;  Ephoros  ap.  Schol.  Ap.  Rhod.,  Argon.,  I.  1037;  cf.  G.  Knaack, 
De  fabnlis  nonnullis  Cyzicenis,  in  Commenlaiiones  philologiae  in  honorem  sodalitii 
philologorum  Gryphiswaldensis,  Berolini,  1887,  pp.  33  f. 

Ap.  Rhod.,  Argon.,  I.  1070-77: 

alv&rarov  Si)  Ktivo  AoXiovIgs'i  yvvai^lv 
iLvbphai  r’  Ik  Aids  i}/xap  iirri^v6tv  oidi  y&p  abruv 
trXri  Tis  w6ioaaa0ai.  iSrtTixn,  odd’  iwl  h-qpbv 
hxitiiv  ipyoio  pv\ri<f>i.TOV  l/jwuovro- 
4XX’  adrus  40X*kto  Sia^wfOKov  iSovra. 
iv6’  in  vvv,  eCr’  S,v  <r<t>iv  irriaia  xbrXa  x^rrau 
K{i[ikov  ivraiovTtf  ’Uovts,  ipKtSor  aUl 
iravdfipoio  piXtis  irtX&vow  iToXerpthowriv. 

Cf.  Modern  Language  Review,  XIX,  330,  n.  1. 
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an  aetiological  explanation  of  such  a  local  ritual,  the  endurance 
of  the  women  who  turned  a  hand-mill  after  the  two  regular  mills 
had  been  destroyed  during  a  siege.^*  Down  to  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  Lithuanian  women  would  sing  their  dainos  while  grinding  on 
the  hand  quern.^®  The  frequent  mention  of  kmnvXioi  <b5al  shows 
that  these  songs  formed  a  special  genre  in  classical  antiquity. 
The  common  characteristic  of  these  songs  is  a  prevailing  tone  of 
sadness,  induced,  no  doubt,  by  the  hard  manual  labor  involved. 

Looking  at  the  Song  of  Grotti  from  this  point  of  view,  one 
cannot  but  conclude  that  it  was  in  all  probability  such  a  ritual, 
connected  with  the  name  of  FrotSi,  clearly  a  king  of  the  golden 
age  like  the  dwarf-king  Pittakos  and  the  good  King  Kyzikos  of 
the  Argonaut  story,  which  in  the  first  place  gave  rise  to  the  story 
of  the  mill-maids  and  FrotSi’s  death.  In  other  words,  the  story 
of  FrotSi’s  mill  is  an  aetiological  myth  explaining  why  the  death 
of  the  mythical  king  was  sung  by  grinding  girls  at  a  grinding 
festival  commemorating  his  premature  end,  just  as  did  the  grind¬ 
ing  ceremonies  in  Mysia  with  regard  to  Kyzikos.  In  Scandinavia, 
as  in  Greece,  there  existed,  besides,  the  tradition  of  a  gold-mill  in 
the  possession  of  the  king  of  the  golden  age.  The  development  of 
the  Nordic  myth  probably  took  place  in  the  following  stages: 

I.  Legend  of  a  god-king  and  prince  of  the  golden  age.  His 
violent  death  at  the  hands  of  hostile  invaders  puts  a  sudden  end 
to  the  time  of  bliss. 

II.  Explanation  to  account  for  the  connection  of  the  grind¬ 
ing  ritual  with  Fro?Si:  the  happiness  of  his  reign  and  his  downfall 
were  attributed  to  grinding  demons  handling  a  magic  quern. 

III.  This  aetiological  myth  in  turn  influenced  the  ritual: 
the  grinding  women  represent  Menja  and  Fenja  and  sing  a 
lament  which,  in  the  extant  poem,  constitutes  74  out  of  91  lines. 

So  far  there  is  nothing  that  would  preclude  an  independent 
development  on  a  common  basis,  the  grinding  ritual  and  the 
belief  in  gold-producing  demons,  both  in  the  Scandinavian  North 
and  in  the  Aegean.  There  are  however  other  features,  common  to 
both,  which  cannot  be  explained  quite  so  simply. 

“  E.  L.  Rochholz,  Deutscher  Glaube  und  Brauch  itn  Spiegel  der  heidnischen 
Vorzeit,  Berlin,  1867,  II,  322  f. 

0.  Hoffmann,  MiUeilungen  d.  schlesischen  Geselhchaft  f.  Volkskunde, 
III  (6)  (1899),  p.  8. 
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Speaking  of  Mysia,  Strabo  (XIII.  3.  4)  reports  the  following 
very  curious  tale: 

At  Larissa  Phriconis  Piasos  is  said  to  have  received  great  honors.  He  was 
chief  of  the  Pelasgi,  and  enamoured,  it  is  said,  of  his  daughter  Larissa,  whom  he 
violated,  and  was  punished  for  the  outrage.  She  discovered  him  leaning  over  a 
cask  of  wine,  seized  him  by  his  legs,  lifted  him  up,  and  dropped  him  down  into 
the  vessel. 

Now  this  Larissa,  according  to  some  accounts,  was  the 
betrothed  of  King  Kyzikos.  But  what  is  most  striking  is  that 
much  the  same  motive,  the  drowning  of  the  hero  in  a  vat  of 
mead,  occurs  in  Scandinavia.  To  quote  Snorri  Sturluson:*^ 

Figlner,  Yngwi-Frey’s  son,  ruled  thereafter  over  the  Swedes  and  the  Upsala 
domains. . . .  Once  when  Fi()lner  went  to  FrotSi  in  Seeland,  a  great  feast  was 
prepared  for  him  and  invitations  to  it  were  sent  all  over  the  country.  FrotSi  had  a 
large  house,  in  which  there  was  a  great  vessel  many  ells  high,  and  put  together 
of  great  pieces  of  timber;  and  this  vessel  stood  in  the  lower  room.  Above  it  was  a 
loft,  in  the  floor  of  which  was  an  opening  through  which  liquor  was  poured  into 
this  vessel.  The  vessel  was  full  of  mead,  which  was  excessively  strong.  In  the 
evening  Figlner,  with  his  attendants,  was  taken  into  the  adjoining  loft  to  sleep. 
In  the  night  he  went  out  on  the  balcony  outside  .  .  .  and  he  was  very  sleepy, 
and  exceedingly  drunk.  As  he  came  back  to  his  room  he  went  along  the  balcony 
to  the  door  of  another  loft,  went  into  it,  and  his  foot  slipping  he  fell  into  the  vessel 
of  mead,  and  was  drowned. 

A  variant  of  the  story  is  reported  by  Saxo  Grammaticus,^® 
who  ascribes  the  misfortune  to  the  Swedish  King  Hunding. 

About  a  century  ago  Ludwig  Uhland^*  pointed  out  that  this 
motive  is  intimately  connected  with  the  notion  of  the  golden  age 
and  its  sudden  end:  the  monarch  dies  of  the  very  abundance  of 
the  good  things  which  had  made  his  reign  a  time  of  prosperity 
and  bliss.  In  view  of  the  close  connection  of  this  story,  on  the 
one  hand  with  Frey-Fro‘5i,  who  is  also  the  hero  of  the  Song  of 
Grotti,  on  the  other  with  King  Kyzikos,  in  whose  memory,  as 
we  have  seen,  the  annual  grinding  festival  was  held  in  Mysia,  it 
is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  account  for  it  by  independent 
development. 

The  matter  is  finally  settled  through  another  feature  of  the 

Ynglinga  Saga,  c.  14  (transl.  Laing). 

**  Gesta  Danorum,  ed.  Holder,  p.  36. 

«  SchrifUn,  HI,  238,  338,  423  f.;  VII,  111  ff. 
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Song  of  Grotti.  In  Snorri’s  prose  version  Frotli’s  capital  is  de¬ 
stroyed  by  one  Mysing,  considered,  apparently,  a  sea-king  or 
pirate.  The  poem  attributes  the  destruction  of  FroSi’s  kingdom 
to  the  famous  Hrolfr  Kraki.  Inasmuch  as  the  rather  full  tradi¬ 
tion  about  Hrolfr  Kraki  knows  nothing  of  this  exploit  of  his, 
whereas  Mysing  is  otherwise  quite  unknown,  it  is  probable  that 
Hrolfr,  as  the  better  known  figure,  merely  usurped  the  place  of 
the  less  known  one.  Who  is  this  Mysing? 

Axel  Olrik  translated  the  word  by  ‘mouse-grey’  and  thought 
of  the  sea-kine  of  folk-lore.®®  There  can  indeed  be  no  doubt  about 
the  fact  that  Mysing  is  derived  from  the  IE  word  for  ‘mouse’: 
Mysing  is  the  exact  Teutonic  equivalent  of  I^mvdevs,  the  mouse- 
god  of  Mysia,  familiar  to  all  readers  of  the  If  it  is  con¬ 

sidered  that  a  prosperous  kingdom  can  hardly  be  destroyed  and 
a  golden  age  brought  to  naught  in  a  single  night,  by  a  hostile  in¬ 
vasion  from  the  sea,  and  if  certain  Eastern  examples  of  the  power 
of  the  mouse-god,  who  was  also  a  god  of  the  plague,  are  borne  in 
mind,  this  conclusion  will  appear  plausible  enough.  Suffice  it  to 
recall  the  story  told  by  Herodotus  (II.  141)  of  how  an  army  of 
field-mice  gnawed  the  quivers  and  shield-handles  of  Sennacher¬ 
ib’s  invading  host,  the  story  of  how  an  army  of  rats  accomplished 
a  similar  feat  in  China,®*  and  that  of  how  the  ‘angel’  of  the  Lord 
smote  in  the  camp  of  Sennacherib  an  hundred  four  score  and  five 
thousand,®®  to  say  nothing  of  the  opening  scene  of  the  Iliad.  The 
story  told  by  Snorri  is  therefore  to  be  interpreted  as  an  epidemic 
which  ruined  FroSi’s  realm  and  brought  to  an  end  the  golden  age 
associated  with  his  name;  the  mysterious  Mysing  is  none  other 
than  the  god  of  mice  and  of  the  plague. 

Now  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  cult  of  Apollon 
flourished  especially  in  the  N.W.  corner  of  Asia  Minor,  to  which 
many  of  the  cult  traditions  and  the  ‘mouse  stories’  refer.  Archae¬ 
ology  merely  confirms  this  fact.  Nor  can  it  be  an  accident  that 
the  first  book  of  the  Iliad  has  for  its  setting  this  very  region. 

Cf.  L.  M.  Hollander,  op.  cit.,  p.  181,  n.  13. 

“  Archiv  f.  Religionswissenschafl,  XXXIII  (1936),  pp.  40-56. 

“  Journal  asiatique,  I*"  sdrie.  III  (1823),  p.  307;cf.  F.  Liebrecht,  Zur  Volks- 
kunde,  Heilbronn,  1879,  p.  13. 

“  2  Kings,  XIX.  35. 
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At  this  juncture  another  problem  presents  itself,  viz.,  the 
chronology  of  these  story  migrations.  Gustav  Neckel,  in  a  well- 
known  work,”  attempted  to  account  for  them  through  Thracian 
and  Gothic  intermediaries  in  the  period  immediately  preceding 
the  Teutonic  migrations.  That  this  epoch  was  rich  in  ethnic  con¬ 
tacts  of  the  greatest  consequence  for  the  civilization  of  Northern 
and  Central  Europe  cannot  be  denied.  But  it  must  be  said  also 
that  the  facts  just  reviewed  point  to  a  state  of  things  far  anterior 
to  the  Christian  era. 

The  story  of  Athamas  and  his  domestic  troubles  harks  back 
to  the  ancient  Minyan  civilization,  which  flourished  in  Northern 
Greece  long  before  the  Trojan  War.  In  the  classical  period  the 
tradition  had  already  been  so  badly  garbled  that  it  can  be  re¬ 
constructed  only  by  the  comparative  method.  The  Scandinavian 
account  is  more  logical,  in  many  respects,  than  that  of  Sophocles, 
and  hence  stands  closer  to  the  lost  original.  Thus  it  is  hard  to 
believe  that  this  borrowing  can  have  taken  place  in  historical 
times. 

Again,  while  it  is  true  that  the  Egyptian  cult  of  Osiris  and 
Isis  and  the  touching  myth  which  stood  in  its  center  flourished 
and  were  widely  known  in  Mediterranean  countries  until  the 
very  end  of  Egyptian  Paganism,  yet  the  cult  of  the  pre-Hellenic 
Myrtilos,  the  predecessor  of  the  ithyphallic  Hermes,  was  almost 
forgotten  in  classical  times.  Vague  recollections  lingered  on  and 
were  transmitted  to  posterity  by  scholars  such  as  Strabo  and 
Pausanias;  but  it  is  needless  to  add  that  the  Teutonic  invaders 
had  other  things  in  mind  than  to  peruse  Greek  manuscripts  and 
to  listen  to  the  temple  legends  of  sextons  as  complacently  as 
Pausanias  had  done  in  the  days  of  the  Antonines.  We  must  re¬ 
member  that  Egyptian  influences  on  the  culture  of  the  ancient 
Minyans  were  very  great  indeed,  as  was  seen,  toward  the  middle 
of  the  last  century,  by  Karl  Otfried  Muller,  and  as  was  pointed 
out  again  a  few  years  ago.”  The  ithyphallic  Ing  may  be  derived 

**  G.  Neckel,  Die  Ueberlieferungen  vom  Gotte  Balder,  Dortmund,  1920, 
passim. 

“  Archiv  f.  Religionsmssenschaft,  XXX  (1933),  pp.  228-41. 
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from  the  Minyan  ithyphallic  Hermes  (Myrtilos),  who  in  turn 
had  undergone  the  influence  of  the  Egyptian  Osiris  cult.  It  is 
certain  that  Ing’s  role  as  driver  in  the  constellation  Ursa  major 
is  due  to  prehistoric  culture  currents  reaching  the  Baltic  from 
the  Aegean. 

Lastly,  the  mysterious  Mysing  is  the  mouse-god  of  the 
Mysians  known  as  Apollon  2/iu^ei>s.  Now  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  the  name  of  this  people,  MOaoi,  is  itself  derived  from  the  IE 
name  of  the  rodent  (Gr.  /uD$,  Lat.  mus,  O.H.G.  mils,  O.N.  mils, 
M.Pers.  mus,  Arm.  mukn,  Sk.  mush).  The  Mysians  are  an  Illyro- 
Thracian  tribe  of  European  origin,  which  crossed  over  into  Asia 
in  pre-Homeric  times.  Homer  {Iliad,  XIII.  5)  still  knows  that 
one  of  their  branches  was  settled  in  the  Balkans.  They  are  known 
to  have  given  their  name  to  the  Roman  province  of  Moesia.  But 
in  historical  times  the  mouse-god  had  vanished  in  Europe  out¬ 
side  the  Troad,  the  islands,  and  Magna  Graecia.  His  migration 
to  Scandinavia  is  therefore  likely  to  have  taken  place  at  a  time 
when  the  Mysi  were  still  a  powerful  Thracian  tribe  settled  in 
the  Balkans  or  in  present-day  Hungary,  that  is,  in  the  second 
millennium  before  Christ. 

That  Thracian  intermediaries  were  responsible  for  this  trans¬ 
fer  of  Aegean  cult  legends  is  virtually  certain.  Of  all  peoples  of  IE 
speech  they  alone  were  in  constant  contact  with  the  Minyan 
civilization  of  Thessaly;  their  Dionysos  cult,  which  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  their  most  typical  creation,  is  known  not  only  to  have 
spread  southward  into  Greece  but  to  have  left  clear  traces  even 
in  Scandinavian  tradition.®* 

“  Cf.  Acta  Philologica  Scandinavica,  VII  (1933),  pp.  136-45. 
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IN  Hdvamdl  there  are  no  less  than  four  examples  of  the  ex¬ 
pression  gdd  kona  or  mcer  which  require  a  more  sophisti¬ 
cated  interpretation.  These  examples  occur  in  the  following  pas¬ 
sages 

101.  Auk  naer  morni,  er  ek  var  enn  um  kominn, 
pi  var  saldrott  um  sofin: 
grey  eitt  ek  pa.  fann  innar  gotio  kono 
bundit  beSiom  a. 

102.  Mqrg  er  gotS  maer,  ef  ggrva  kannar, 
hugbrigtS  vi?S  hali: 

pa  ek  pat  reynda,  er  it  ratispaka 
teygtSa  ek  a  flaertSir  fliotS; 

haSungar  hverrar  leita?5i  mer  it  horska  man, 
ok  haftSa  ek  Jjess  vetki  vifs. 

108.  Ifi  er  m6r  i,  at  ek  vaera  enn  kominn 
iqtna  gqrSom  6r, 

ef  ek  Gunnlat5ar  ne  nytak,  innar  gotfo  kono, 
))eirar  er  IggSomk  arm  yfir. 

130.  Ra?5omk  per,  Loddfdfnir,  en  t>u  raS  nemir — 
niota  mundo,  ef  pu  nemr, 
p6r  muno  gotS,  ef  pu  getr — : 
ef  pu  vilt  per  gotSa  kono  kvetSia  at  gamanrunom 
ok  fa  fqgnutS  af: 

fqgru  skaldu  heita  ok  lata  fast  vera; 

leitliz  manngi  gott,  ef  getr. 

The  first  two  passages  have  reference  to  OSin’s  adventure 
with  Billing’s  daughter,  or  possibly  Billing’s  wife,*  the  third  to 

‘  The  text  cited  is  that  of  G.  Neckel,  Edda.  Die  Lieder  des  Codex  Regius  nebst 
veru'andten  Denkmdlern.  I*.  Text  (Heidelberg,  1936).  I  have  not  departed  essen¬ 
tially  from  Neckel’s  abbreviations. 

’  The  latter  is  maintained  very  convincingly  by  SigurSr  Nordal  in  his 
article  “Billings  maer”  (in  Bidrag  till  nordisk  filologi  tilldgnade  Emil  Olson  [1936], 
pp.  288-95;  cf.  p.  290). 
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an  escapade  with  GunnlgS,  daughter  of  the  giant  Suttung.  The 
fourth  example  is  a  bit  of  apparently  ironic  advice  included  in 
the  so-called  Loddfdfnismdl.  For  the  sake  of  convenience  I  shall 
refer  to  the  four  passages  (more  specifically,  101:5,  102:1, 
108:5,  130:5)  as  A,  B,  C,  and  D  respectively. 

Some  of  the  commentators  have  remarked  that  irony  is  im¬ 
plied  in  one  or  more  of  the  stanzas.  Detter-Heinzel,  for  example, 
point  out  the  irony  in  A,  but  are  silent  as  to  the  others.*  Sijmons- 
Gering  comment  on  A  “  .  .  .  natiirlich  ironisch  gemeint.”*  Fin- 
nur  Jonsson  grants  that  A  is  “bitter-ironisk,”  alleges  without 
reasons  that  B  “er  vist  ikke  at  opfatte  ironisk,”  interprets  C  as 
“ironisk  medlidende,”  and  makes  no  comment  on  D.*  Erik 
Noreen  indicates  that  “Pa  det  forsta  stallet  [i.e..  A]  ser  det  snar- 
ast  ut  som  om  gd'du  vore  ironiskt  menat.”*  To  sum  up  these 
opinions:  A  is  ironic;  B  is  not  ironic;  C  is  some  kind  of  hybrid; 
D  remains  unclassified. 

Almost  unanimously,  the  translators  have  taken  gdS  at  its 
face  value.  The  following  renderings  are  typical:  “die  Holde,” 
“das  gute  Madchen,”  “mein  keusches  Liebchen,”  “Gunnlada 
giitig,”  “Manche  schone  Maid,”  “statt  der  herrlichen  Maid,” 
“ein  gutes  Weib,”  “den  adla,  den  goda,”  “trofast  viv,”  “det 
hulda  vivet,”  “mo  god,”  “den  goda  flickan,”  “god  kvinna,” 
“m0  god,”  “det  gode  viv,”  “kvinde  god,”  “a  good  woman’s 
love,”  “the  maiden  good.”  D.  E.  M.  Clarke’s  translation 
“worthy  lady”  in  each  case  might  certainly  be  construed  as 
ironical,  but  there  is  no  indication  in  her  critical  notes  that  it 
was  so  intended.’ 

*  F.  Better  and  R.  Heinzel,  Scemundar  Edda  nebsl  einem  Anhang.  II.  An- 
merkungen  (Leipzig,  1903),  p.  108  (cf.  p.  124). 

*  H.  Gering,  Kommentar  zu  den  Liedern  der  Edda  . . .  nach  dem  Tode  des 
Verfassers  herausgegehen  von  B.  Sijmons.  Erste  Hdlfte:  Gotterlieder  (Halle  (Saale), 
1937),  p.  125.  Cf.  the  remark :  “Man  hat  meist  gar  nicht  beachtet,  dass  von  einem 
grey,  d.h.  einem  hunde  weiblichen  geschlechts,  die  rede  ist,  und  infolgedessen  den 
grimmigen  hohn  . . .  den  die  sprode  schone  dem  gotte  antat,  nicht  verstanden.” 

‘  F.  Jdnsson,  Hdvamdl  (Kjibenhavn,  1924),  pp.  103,  104,  111  respectively. 

*  E.  Noreen,  Den  norskdsldndska  poesien  (Stockholm,  1926),  p.  49. 

D.  E.  M.  Clarke,  The  Hdvamdl . . .  (Cambridge,  1923).  The  renderings 
listed  above  were  taken  from  the  German  translations  by  Gering,  Simrock, 
Jordan;  the  Swedish  versions  by  Akerblom  and  Brate;  the  Norwegian  by  Gjes- 
sing;  the  English  versions  by  Hollander  and  Bellows. 
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There  is  reason  to  believe  that  in  each  of  the  four  instances, 
the  expression  gdS  kona  (or  g6^  mar)  is  a  sarcastic  appellative. 
Let  us  examine  the  passages  in  order. 

6?Sinn,  having  come  upon  “Billing’s  maid”  sleeping  by  day¬ 
light,  is  eager  to  woo  her,  but  she  persuades  him  to  return  at 
nightfall  that  their  tryst  may  be  more  secret  {Hdv.  98).  The  god 
accordingly  hides  in  the  reeds  during  the  day  and  proceeds  under 
cover  of  darkness  to  her  abode,  only  to  find  the  hall  ablaze  with 
lighted  torches  and  filled  with  warriors  clad  in  mail.  Returning 
towards  morning,  O'Sinn  finds  the  household  in  slumber — but  a 
she-dog  is  bound  to  the  bed  of  “that  good  woman.”® 

Now,  we  may  either  assume  with  Gering  and  others  that  the 
fair  one  had  tied  the  creature  to  her  bed,  or  we  may  accept 
SigurSr  Nordal’s  ingenious  and  probable  interpretation  of  bundit 
as  “trollbundit,”  i.e.,  held  fast  by  OSin’s  sorcery.  The  maiden,  if 
we  accept  this  hypothesis,  outwitted  the  deity  by  substituting 
a  dog  for  her  own  fair  person,  and  the  animal  was  held  captive 
by  virtue  of  the  incantations  intended  for  its  mistress.®  Which¬ 
ever  interpretation  we  accept,  the  main  factor  involved  is  the 
substitution  of  the  dog — an  insult  palpable  enough  under  any 
circumstances. 

O'Sin’s  reaction  toward  having  been  tricked  by  a  woman 
might  naturally  result  in  a  spiteful  epithet  such  as  that  we  ap¬ 
pear  to  have.  The  maiden’s  virtue  may  indeed  have  been  un¬ 
assailable — obviously  was  in  this  instance — so  much  the  greater, 
then,  the  cynic’s  chagrin  that  she  had  duped  him,  so  much  the 
more  venomous  his  references  to  her.  In  fine,  the  evidence  points 
to  the  conclusion  that  gdd  is  intended  as  an  insult,  and  may  not 
be  taken  at  its  face  value.  So  far  our  conclusions  do  not  deviate 
from  the  beaten  track. 

We  turn  now  to  B,  which  appears  to  be  an  embroidery  upon 
the  adventures  partially  related  in  A.  Here  we  learn  that  “many 
a  good  maid”  is  “treacherous  (or  fickle)  towards  a  man.” 
Treachery  (or  fickleness)  is  certainly  not  a  by-product  of  “good- 

*  The  insult,  to  quote  Gering,  “war  naturlich  die  nicht  misszuverstehende 
zumutung,  dass  er  an  dem  tier  seine  brunst  biissen  moge.”  See  ZfdPk,  XXXIV 
(1902),  134,  where  he  cites  examples  of  similar  insults  elsewhere;  cf.  note  4  above. 

•  See  the  article  in  Bidrag  cited  in  note  2  above;  cf.  especially  pp.  291-95. 
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ness”  as  ordinarily  understood.  Craft  and  cunning,  moreover, 
are  emphasized  in  this  passage — virtues  which  supplement 
treachery  (or  fickleness)  to  a  striking  degree.'®  OSinn  woos  Bill¬ 
ing’s  maid"  but  is  met  with  scorn.  The  author  of  his  humiliations 
is  designated  not  alone  as  “fickle”  or  “treacherous,”  but  also  as 
“gob.”  Odd,  furthermore,  is  a  repetition  of  the  epithet  referring 
to  the  same  woman  in  the  stanza  immediately  preceding.  Are 
we  not  justified  in  drawing  the  conclusion  that  this  repetition  is 
ironic? 

In  C,  6binn  looks  back  upon  an  episode  which  came  near  to 
costing  him  his  life.  By  winning  the  daughter  of  the  giant  Sut- 
tung,  he  has  not  only  saved  his  own  skin  but  likewise  secured 
the  precious  poet’s  mead:  verily  three  benefits  for  the  price  of 
one.  Poor  Gunnlgb  is  described  with  a  repetition  of  the  phrase 
which  is  so  unmistakable  in  A:  “that  good  woman.”  The  inten¬ 
tion  is  ironic. 

The  reader  of  Hdvatndl  may  be  willing  to  accept  my  inter¬ 
pretation  of  A  and  B  without  finding  irony  in  C  and  D.  In  C,  he 
may  point  out,  the  trusting  Gunnlgb  is  deceived  by  the  cynical 

See  the  standard  dictionaries  by  Finnur  J6nsson,  Gering,  and  Fritzner. 
The  last-named  makes  horskr  in  this  passage  mean  “venlig,  kjaerlig,  om  Kvinde 
. .  .  hvor  der  er  Tale  om,  at  hun  optraeder  med  bliSleikr,  bliSskapr,  eller  at  en 
Mand  venter  sig,  at  hun  vil  gjjire  det”  {Ordbog,  IP,  45).  Among  the  lexicog¬ 
raphers  he  is  alone  in  this  definition  (see  however  A.  M.  Sturtevant,  PubSASS 
(SSN),  I  (1913),  157-64,  in  which  he  treats  this  word  in  another  connection,  and 
on  the  basis  of  the  context  and  association  with  such  words  as  hugbrigH,  rd'Sspaka, 
hddungar,  one  may  at  least  question  this  rendering).  Craft  and  cunning  seem 
more  in  order  than  a  loving  disposition.  I  have  not  overlooked  another  possi¬ 
bility:  horsk{r),  like  gSd,  may  be  ironic.  This  word  is  of  particular  interest,  and 
further  investigation  might  well  be  in  order.  Pertinent  Eddie  passages  are  Hdv. 
91, 96, 102;  Hdrb.  18;  Atim.  3, 10, 35;  Grip.  31 ;  Rig.  39.  See  further  s.v.  horskliga, 
horskligr. 

“  Or  porhaps  Billing’s  wife?  See  particularly  Nordal’s  assertions  as  above. 
Reference  to  the  standard  dictionaries  reveals  that  all  four  of  the  words  used 
for  woman  in  this  stanza  {mar,  flidtS,  man,  vif)  may  be  applied  to  a  married 
woman.  One  notes  that  F.  J6nsson,  however,  even  in  his  latest  edition,  has 
neglected  to  cite  Hdv.  102  as  an  example  of  the  occurrence  of  Jlidd.  Fritzner  has 
a  somewhat  arbitrary  definition  of  man  as  it  occurs  in  this  passage:  “3)  Kvinde, 
sserligen  i  hendes  Kj^nsforhold  til  en  Mand,  forsaavidt  som  hun  er  Gjenstand 
for  bans  Tilbpiielighed,  Kjaerlighed  eller  vellystige  Begjaering,  vil  eller  skal 
fremkalde  den.” 
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6?5inn,  probably  after  he  has  promised  to  marry  her.  Such  a  view 
(that  a  promise  of  marriage  was  made)  accords  with  the  evi¬ 
dence.  But  if  the  god  has  tricked  the  giant’s  daughter,  this  fact 
should  strengthen,  rather  than  weaken,  the  indications  that  he 
is  speaking  contemptuously  of  her  in  this  subsequent  reference. 
The  giants,  it  may  be  remembered,  are  typically  depicted  in  the 
older  Scandinavian  literature  as  clumsy  and  stupid,  and  outwit¬ 
ting  them  in  any  manner  whatsoever  is  a  perfectly  legitimate 
amusement.  I  can  see  no  evidence  of  “den  tydligt  fornimbara 
dnger,  som  Oden  hyser  over  sitt  beteende.”**  In  fact,  this  sug¬ 
gestion  of  repentance  must  largely  be  based  upon  an  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  very  phrase — gd'd  kona — which  we  are  calling  into 
question;  it  cannot  be  accepted  without  definite  evidence.  The 
point  at  issue  here  is  not  Gunnl^S’s  virtue,  but  rather  Obin’s 
intention  in  speaking  of  her.  Mockery  would  be  entirely  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  the  traditional  literary  villain’s  attitude  toward  his 
victim.  There  is,  as  far  as  one  can  discover,  no  cogent  reason  for 
assuming  repentance  on  Obin’s  part;  on  the  other  hand,  an  ironic 
intention  in  gdd  not  only  satisfies  our  expectations,  but  is  a 
satisfactory  bit  of  literary  technique  as  well. 

Certain  it  is,  at  any  rate,  that  Obinn  had  his  way  with 
Gunnlgb,  and  that  he  thereupon  deserted  her.  He  reflects  on 
the  incident  with  equanimity  in  stanza  105: 

ill  ibgigld  let  ek  hana  eptir  hafa 
sins  ins  heila  hugar, 
sins  ins  svara  sefa. 

The  question  is  whether  this  reference  to  the  maiden’s  (or 
giantess’)  ill  reward  is  to  be  taken  as  a  mark  of  repentance. 
Examined  by  itself,  it  is  capable  of  such  interpretation.  But  now 
compare  it  with  the  god’s  boast  two  stanzas  later,  in  107 : 

Vel  keypts  litar  hefi  ek  vel  notit, 
fas  er  frobom  vant; 

In  light  of  this,  does  not  the  observation  in  stanza  105  rather 
point  to  Obin’s  callousness  as  regards  Gunnlgb?  A  contrary  inter¬ 
pretation  would  imply  a  lack  of  consistency  in  an  otherwise  well 

“  Akerblom,  Den  iildre  Eddan.  I,  54. 
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co-ordinated  story.  This  is  not  the  only  instance  of  Coin’s  wiles 
in  matters  of  love,  and  he  has  adopted  a  light  attitude  toward 
what  happened.  To  conclude,  it  is  in  keeping  with  the  tone  of 
the  narrative  to  see  in  gdd  another  instance  of  irony,  implying, 
in  this  case,  not  merely  complaisance,  but  stupidity. 

In  D,  the  making  of  promises  is  recommended.  GamanrUnar 
seem  to  be  on  the  one  hand  “fornojelige  samtaler  med  maend 
eller  kvinder,”  “freundschafts-  od.  liebesverhaltnis”;**  and  on 
the  other  “ein  heimliches  liebesverhaltnis”  with  an  implication 
of  the  unseemly.  The  latter  signification  seems  to  be  preferred 
for  Hdv.  130,  I  believe  correctly.^^  The  implications  of  fqgnuS 
should  lend  a  certain  weight  to  this  interpretation.  “Pleasure” 
is  the  sole  ostensible  end  and  aim  of  the  promising,  and  this 
pleasure  is  probably  of  a  sexual  nature — the  earnestness  of  the 
vows  would  seem  to  speak  for  unusual  benefits  to  be  expected. 
This  is  the  basis  for  maintaining  that  gd'Q  is  employed  with 
ironic  intent  in  D  as  well  as  in  the  three  preceding  stanzas. 

It  may  be  objected  that  Idta  fast  vera  “let  [it,  i.e.,  the  promise] 
be  firm”  nullifies  any  cynical  or  ironic  implication.  Such  an  ob¬ 
jection  need  not  apply.  The  emphasis  in  this  passage — one  well 
in  keeping  with  the  tenor  of  the  accompanying  verses — is  on 
expediency.  If  adherence  to  a  promise  until  one  has  reaped  the 
harvest  will  serve  one’s  ends,  then  by  all  means  let  the  promise 
be  “firm.”  One  finds  here  no  exhortation  in  the  interests  of  ab¬ 
stract  morality,  no  hint  that  a  promise  is  of  importance  in  itself. 

The  use  of  gd^a  kono  in  D  would  not  seem  entirely  to  match 
either  the  savage  sarcasm  of  its  parallels  in  A  and  B  or  the 
retrospective  mockery  evident  in  C.  “Worthy  dame”  might  be 
the  most  appropriate  rendering,  considering  the  phrase  solely  in 
the  light  of  the  context.  That  we  may  not  be  accused  of  precon¬ 
ceptions,  let  us  grant  for  a  moment  that  gdHa  connotes  virtue. 
The  sense  is  then  substantially:  “If  you  wish  to  have  pleasure 
of  a  good  woman,  make  fair  promises  and  keep  them.”  The 
meaning  is  here  again  ironic.^® 

J6nsson,  Lexicon  .  .  .  (1931);  Gcring,  VollsldndigesWdrterbuch  .  .  .  (1903). 

Sijmons-Gering,  1, 138,  have  a  note  on  gamanrUnar  appearing  in  Hdv.  120; 
cf.  Detter-Heinzel,  pp.  129  f. 

“  Ca.n  fggro  .  . .  heita  have  reference  to  betrothal  vows?  There  is  the  further 
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G6d,  however,  must  be  examined  in  connection  with  other 
prominent  words  in  the  context,  such  as  fggnu'd  and  gamanrunar. 
The  former,  a  general  term  for  “pleasure,”  lends  itself  to  any 
interpretation.  The  latter,  as  indicated  above,  may  denote 
merely  “pleasure,”  or  it  may  have  a  specific  connotation.  The 
preference  of  the  lexicographers  for  construing  our  passage  in  the 
latter  sense  need  not  be  arbitrary  or  constructed  to  fit  the  text. 
Simple  gaman,  in  keeping  with  Finnur  Jonsson’s  second  defini¬ 
tion:  “sasrlig  bruges  om  elskovsglaede,  den  (rent)  k^delige 
vellyst,”  appears  a  number  of  times,  either  alone  or  in  the  phrase 
ged  ok  gaman,  and  we  have  one  example  of  of  gaman,  “for  megen 
elskov”  (Sigdr.  32). 

Notice  also  the  expression  kveSia  at  gamanrUnom.  In  other 
places  the  verb  teygia  “entice”  plays  a  similar  role.  In  this  con¬ 
nection  one  will  be  led  to  investigate  the  magic  spells  and  devices 
{viz.,  gambanteinn,  Skirn.  32,  Hdrb.  20)  used  by  the  wily  Obinn. 
These  points  are  interesting  and  perhaps  even  pertinent,  but 
their  examination  would  divert  us  from  the  main  path  of  the 
investigation.'* 

It  should  by  now  be  reasonable  enough  to  maintain  that  the 
expression  gdd  kona  {goZ  mar)  in  the  four  stanzas  we  have  exam¬ 
ined  reflects  the  various  aspects  of  an  ironic  purpose.  We  are  not 
in  a  position  to  claim  consistency  for  Hdvamdl  as  regards  either 
genesis  or  execution,  and  I  have  not  overlooked  the  traditional 
division  of  the  poem  into  several  parts,  a  procedure  which  locates 
A  and  B  in  one  section,  C  in  a  second,  and  D  in  a  third.  This  fact 

possibility  that  kona  signifies  a  female  of  wedded  estate.  Cf.  above,  note  11; 
also  Snorre’s  Edda.'vif  okbnidrokfljo'5heilap(Brkonvr,ermanneervgtfnar{Edda 
Snorra  Slurlusonar  .  .  .  ved  Finnur  Jdnsson  [Kj^b.,  1931],  p.  189).  Most  probably 
the  meaning  is  simply  “woman,”  without  reference  to  status.  Such  indifference 
would  scarcely  minimize  the  good-natured  contempt  conveyed  by  gdd  (cf. 
Fritzner’s  third  definition  of  kona:  “Kvinde  som  ikke  laengere  er  mar  ellerjungfru 
men  har  spilU  sintim  meydomi”). 

Cf.  Nordal,  Bidrag  till  nordisk  filologi  tilldgnade  Emil  Olson,  pp.  288-95; 
Sturtevant,  PubSASS  {SSN),  I  (1913),  157-fi4.  The  passages  are:  Hdv.99, 102, 
114, 115, 120, 130, 151,  155, 161,  162;  Vafp.  32;  Svip.  43;  Skir.  39, 41;  Sigdr.  5, 
28,  32;  Akv.  12;  HH.  34,  44.  The  dictionaries  cite  other,  non-Eddie  examples. 
Cf.  augna-gaman,  svefngaman,  and  a  goodly  list  of  words  with  gaman  as  the  first 
element. 
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need  not  upset  the  theory  of  irony.  Assuming  that  these  portions 
were  composed  independently,  even  at  different  periods:  that, 
ceteris  paribus,  serves  rather  to  strengthen  the  view  that  gddr,  at 
least  in  the  feminine  form,  was  considered  appropriate  as  an 
ironical  expression  in  the  older  speech.  We  cannot  argue  from  a 
lack  of  knowledge;  but  a  careful  examination,  with  an  eye  to  gen¬ 
eral  matters  of  style,  of  the  prose  and  poetic  literature  of  Nor¬ 
way  and  Iceland  might  cast  incidental  light  upon  the  question.^’ 
We  note  further  that  almost  a  score  of  verses  in  the  Hdvamdl 
expatiate  more  or  less  unflatteringly  upon  the  weaker  sex.** 
That  woman  is  wise  in  deceit,  untruthful,  lightminded,  possessed 
of  magic  powers,  would  by  no  means  preclude  the  existence  of 
excellent  women,  or  referring  to  them  as  “good.”  It  follows 

Fritzner,  for  example,  s.v.  gddr,  cites  three  doubtful  examples.  In  this 
connection  it  is  worth-while  to  remark  three  Eddie  passages  dealing  with  a 
gdd  kona,  each  interesting  for  a  different  reason,  (a)  In  Grdgaldr  1 :  2  the  phrase 
occurs,  without  warrant  for  construing  the  expression  t<5  the  woman’s  disad¬ 
vantage.  On  the  contrary,  the  epithet  is  applied  by  the  hero  to  his  deceased 
mother  Gr6a,  as  he  calls  upon  her  for  assistance.  It  is  pertinent  to  observe  that 
Gr6a  is  a  witch,  (b)  In  Skirnismdl  the  messenger  Skfrnir  seeks  to  force  his  way 
to  the  maiden  Ger?5r,  whose  barred  refuge  is  reinforced  with  fierce  dogs.  Inquir¬ 
ing  as  to  the  prospects  of  access  to  the  maiden,  he  is  thus  answered  by  a  shepherd 
(presumably  but  not  explicitly  in  the  maiden’s  employ),  12: 4-6:  ‘ . . .  annspillis 
vanr  /  pti  skalt  a  vera  /  gddrar  meyiar  Gymis!’  (Notice  greyiom  in  the  preceding 
stanza,  where  it  probably  means  simply  “hounds,”  however).  How  is  “good 
maid”  to  be  construed  in  the  mouth  of  the  herdsman-spectator?  In  Lokasenna 
42,  “Gymir’s  daughter”  is  represented  as  having  been  “bought  for  gold.”  (c) 
In  Gripisspd  there  is  a  treatment  of  the  SigurtSr-Brynhildr-Gunarr  legend. 
SigurtSr  speaks,  42:1-8:  'Mun  gdeSa  kvdn  Gunnarr  eiga  I  ...  I  Pdat  hafi  pridr 
ncetr  /  pegns  bmdr  hid  mfr,  /  snarlynd,  sofit?  /  sliks  erot  doetnil’  I  am  unable  to 
decide  what  gdtSa  kvdn  is  supposed  to  convey  here.  In  pidriks  saga  it  is  plain  that 
SigurSr  wins  Brynhildr  (cf.  H.  Bertelsen,  pidriks  saga  af  Bern,  II  (Samf.  til 
udgivelse  af  gammel  nord.  Litt.,  XXXIV  [1905-11],  42).  A  similar  version  is 
found  in  the  second  stanza  of  Brot.  The  events  of  the  Nibelungenlied,  one  remem¬ 
bers,  presuppose  the  same  situation.  It  is  not  important  to  know  whether  the 
“original”  Brynhildr  yielded  or  maintained  her  virtue  and  hence  whether  a 
given  bit  of  tradition  is  ancient  and  genuine.  It  is  pertinent,  however,  to  note 
any  details  that  might  cast  light  on  uses  of  the  phrase  we  are  investigating. 
Further  discussion  of  the  sources  and  the  extended  commentary  on  this  situa¬ 
tion  would  be  too  lengthy. 

«  Viz.,  81, 84, 86, 87, 90, 92, 96-102, 1-8, 113-14, 118, 120, 130.  Cf.  stanzas 
79,  82, 92,  131,  which  are  doubtful. 
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in  fact  that  in  the  majority  of  instances  g<53(r)  will  signify  bona 
fide  merit  or  virtue.  The  ironic  sense  of  the  present  examples 
none  the  less  aptly  fits  the  context. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  precisely  the  concept  “moral  excel¬ 
lence”  should  lend  itself  to  parody  in  any  tongue.  Icelandic  or 
Norwegian  gddr  and  English  good,  in  actuality,  embody  sub¬ 
stantially  the  same  ideas,  so  that  one  need  not  do  violence  to 
either  language  in  the  interest  of  the  assertions  maintained 
above.  With  reference  to  modern  Icelandic  usage,  Sigfus  Bldn- 
dal’s  statement  is  particularly  to  the  point:  gddur  is  often  used 
ironically  “om  n-t  for  omtalt  .  .  .  spec,  naar  dette  har  vaeret 
af  den  Art,  at  man  taenker  paa  det  med  en  vis  .^Ergelse  .  .  . 
The  ironic  use  of  good  is  paralleled  in  other  languages.  Olof 
Ostergren  finds  Swedish  god  to  be  “ofta  nedlatande,  ibl.  ironiskt 
1.  tillrattavisande.”*®  Grimm  cites  many  examples  of  gut  ap¬ 
pearing  in  this  sense.*^  Adverting  to  classical  usage,  we  find  that 
Latin  bonus  was  apparently  in  favor  as  an  ironic  appellative  in 
the  writings  of  Cicero,  Horace,  and  the  comic  authors  Plautus 
and  Terence.^  Our  own  English,  literary  and  colloquial,  abounds 
in  such  usage:  “Say,  my  good  fellow”;  “Take  this,  my  good 
man!”;  “You’re  a  good  one!”;  “Say,  this  is  good!”  Further  exam¬ 
ples  would  not  abet  the  issue. 

Until  further  facts  are  brought  to  light,  the  writer  humbly 
submits  to  have  motivated  an  ironic  interpretation  for  the  word 
gdd  in  Hdvamdl  101,  102,  108,  130. 

S.  Blondal,  Islandsk  Dansk  Ordhog  (1920-24),  p.  263,  s.v.  gddur. 

O.  Ostergren,  Nusvensk  ordbok,  II,  F-G  (1926),  col.  1238  s.v.  God,  where 
he  cites  among  others  the  expressions  “gode  mamsell,”  “gott  folk,”  “min  goda 
man.” 

Grimm,  Deutsches  Worlerbuch,  IV.  Bd.  I.  Abt.  6-Teil  (1935),  s.v.  Gut,  adj.: 
cf.  sections  II  B  1  (col.  1266);  V  B  4  (col.  1309-10);  V  C  (col.  1311-12). 

“  Georges,  AusfUhrliches  Lateinisch-Deutsches  Handworterbuch,  P  (1913), 
col.  851  s.v.  bonus;  cf.  bone  vir  “sauberer  Bursche.” 


A  NOTE  ON  THE  SEMANTIC  DEVELOPMENT 
OF  OLD  NORSE  FRIA:  FRJA<  GOTHIC 
FRIJON  ‘TO  LOVE’ 

Albert  Morey  Sturtevant 
University  of  Kansas 

Goth.  Jrijon  translates  Grk.  ayairav,  ‘to  love,  be 

friendly,  kindly  disposed  towards.’  We  may  assume  that 
the  meaning  of  Goth,  frijon  represents  the  original  sense  of  the 
corresponding  verb  in  North  and  West  Gic.;  compare,  e.g.,  the 
OS  Ileliand  (1451)  where  friohon  is  used  with  reference  to  ‘love’ 
for  one’s  neighbors: 

{that  man  is  ndhiston  niudlico  skat) 


friohon  is  friundo  gihuena 

corresponding  to  Goth,  frijos  nehwundjan peinana  (ayaTThatis  t6v 
7r\7)aiov  aov),  Mt.  V.  43. 

The  verb  (Goth,  frijon)  was  on  its  way  to  extinction  in 
WGic.,  and  in  ON  it  was  entirely  extinct  except  in  poetry.  Aside 
from  the  present  participial  substantive  {froendi  ‘relative,  kins¬ 
man’ =  Goth. /ryowd-s),  which  persisted  in  all  the  Gic.  languages, 
the  ON  verb  frta  ifrjd)  occurs  only  three  times;  twice  in  the 
Elder  Eddat  {Sg.  9,  2;  H^v.  92,  4)  and  once  in  a  collection  of 
proverbs  preserved  in  the  Codex  Regius  {Mdlsh.  kv.  5,  3).  In  all 
three  occurrences  the  verb  frfa  ifrjd)  has  evidently  entirely  lost 
its  original  sense  of  ‘to  be  kindly  disposed  to,  love’  (  =  Goth. 
frijon)  and  acquired  a  secondary  sense  of  ‘to  show  one’s  love,  be 
affectionate,  coddle,  pet,’  etc.  This  sense  was  already  present  in 
the  Goth,  verbal  substantive  \ga-\frijdns  ‘a  kiss,’  a  loan  transla¬ 
tion  from  the  Grk.  (cf.  frijon),  for  which  a  seman¬ 

tic  parallel  is  furnished  by  OE  lufian  ‘to  love’ > ‘feel  affection 
for,  show  love  to’  (cf.  Bosworth-Toller,  Angs.  Diet.). 

‘  Citations  are  from  Gering’s  fourth  edition.  The  occurrence  of  the  form 
fria  in  Ls.  19,  4(/f) — ok  hann  fjqrg  qll fria — is  obviously  due  to  a  scribal  error  for 
fiar;  see  Kolbing,  Germ.  XXI,  p.  27. 
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I.  Sigurparkvipa  en  skatnma  9,  2 

konungr  enn  hunski  kv^n  fria  sina.  “The  Hunnish  king 
(Sigurth)  to  fondle,  caress  his  wife.”  A  line  has  been  omitted 
directly  before  this  passage,  but  from  the  preceding  stanza: 

es  pan  Guprun  ganga  d  bep 
auk  hana  Sigurpr  sveipr  f  ripti 

it  is  clear  that  the  verb  fria  here  has  reference  to  the  expression 
of  Sigurth’s  sexual  love  in  the  conjugal  bed.  Fria  is  here  trans¬ 
lated  by  Neckel  (Glossar)  as  ‘liebkosen,’  by  Gering  (Glossar)  as 
‘lieben,  liebkosen.’ 

II.  Hdvamdl  92,  4 

sd  fdr  es  friar.  “He  gets  her,  who  makes  love  to  her.”  Friar 
in  this  passage  is  translated  by  Gering  (Glossar)  as  ‘schmeicheln, 
sich  liebenswurdig  machen,’  by  Neckel  (Glossar)  as  ‘schmeicheln.’ 

Othin  is  here  (92)  speaking  of  courtship;  how  one  is  to  win  a 
maiden’s  love.  He  mentions  three  ways  for  attaining  this  end: 
viz.,  (1)  “speak  beautiful  words  to  her”  (fagrt  skal  mdla);  (2)  “of¬ 
fer  her  presents”  (/^  bjdda);  and  (3)  “praise  her  beauty”  (liki 
leyfa  ens  Ijdsa  mans).  So  far  as  these  three  injunctions  have  any 
bearing  upon  the  interpretation  of  the  verb  friar  in  this  passage, 
they  seem  to  support  my  hypothesis  that  friar  here  has  the  gen¬ 
eral  sense  of  ‘make  love,  Hof  machen,  schon  tun.’  The  connota¬ 
tion  of  ‘flattery’  is  no  doubt  present,  but  to  translate  friar  here 
by  ‘schmeicheln’  seems  unwarranted  since  there  is  no  evidence 
that  this  connotation  predominated. 

III.  Mdlshdtta  kva'di  5,  3 

Annars  barn  er  sem  tilf  at  frjd.  “To  coddle  (fondle,  pet)  an¬ 
other’s  child  is  like  coddling  a  wolf.”  There  can  be  no  question  of 
sexual  love  here  as  in  the  two  previous  passages. 

Conclusions 

The  restriction  in  sense  of  ON  fria  (frjd)  from  the  funda¬ 
mental  idea  of  ‘to  be  kindly  disposed  towards,  love’  (  =  Goth. 
frijon)  to  'show  one’s  love,  affection’  may  be  in  part  due  to  the 
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influence  of  the  verb  unna  ‘to  grant  favor’ > ‘to  love’*  (cf.  ^st, 
‘love’).  Unna  acquired  the  sense  of  ‘to  love’  as  the  result  of 
‘favor,  good-will,’  with  which  the  idea  of  sex  was  in  no  wise  con¬ 
nected.  Since  frfa  (Jrjd)  had  lost  this  sense  of  ‘good-will’  (Goth. 
Jrijon)  and  had  acquired  a  sexual  connotation,  the  two  verbs, 
fria  ifrjd)  and  unna,  finally  became  clearly  differentiated  as  to 
the  sense  of  ‘love’  (i.e.,  sexual  and  non-sexual).  But  as  soon  as 
unna^  had  displaced  fria  ifrjd),  the  sense  of  sexual  love  present  in 
fria  ifrjd)  was  transferred  to  unna.* 

The  semantic  development  of  fria  ifrjd)  may  be  summarized 
as  follows:  ‘To  be  kindly  disposed  towards,  love’  (moral  and 
abstract  =  Goth.  frijdn)>‘to  show  one’s  love,  affection’  iMdlsh. 
kv.  5,  3  ‘coddle,  pet’)  >  with  sexual  connotation  (5g.  9,  2  ‘fondle, 
caress’;  H^v.  92,  4  ‘make  love  to,  court’)  enhanced  by  the  fact 
that  the  verb  unna  ‘to  love’  expressed  the  moral  and  abstract 
notion  of  ‘love,’  reducing /r/a  ifrjd)  to  the  sexual  connotation. 

*  With  unna  (Germ,  gonnen)  ‘grant,  bestow  one’s  favor’ > ‘to  love’  compare 
Germ,  er-lauben  ‘allow,  grant’:  OE  lufian,  Germ,  lichen  ‘to  love’  {*lauh-:*lub-: 
*leuh-). 

*  The  verb  elska  ‘to  love’  is  of  much  later  origin  and  therefore  is  not  con¬ 
cerned  in  this  discussion. 

*  With  unna’.fria  (Jrjd)  compare  NHG  /fe6e«:MHG  minnen.  The  verb 
lichen  in  MHG  meant  ‘to  be  pleasing  to,’  but  in  the  NHG  period  it  acquired  the 
erotic  sense  of  MHG  minnen,  which  it  had  displaced. 
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Eddie  Lays.  Selected  and  Edited  by  Frederic  T.  Wood,  Associate 

Professor  of  Germanic  Languages,  University  of  Virginia, 

1940.  Pp.  iii+227. 

Prof.  Wood  divides  his  book  as  follows:  (I)  Foreword  (iii); 
(II)  Introduction  (1-13);  (III)  Manuscripts,  Editions  and  Other 
Bibliographical  Aids  (14-16);  (IV)  Text  (17-140);  (V)  Glossary 
(141-227). 

I.  In  the  Foreword  the  author  states  the  main  purpose  of 
his  work:  “Since  the  best  editions  of  the  Edda  have  come  from 
the  hands  of  German  scholars,  the  American  student  too  often 
finds  it  necessary  to  make  a  double  translation,  first  from  Ice¬ 
landic  into  German  and  then  into  his  native  tongue.  To  obviate 
this  difficulty  is  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  present  volume.” 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  by  using  a  German  edition  of  the 
Elder  Edda  an  American  student  ever  “finds  it  necessary  to  make 
a  double  translation.”  The  German  editions  are  not  provided 
with  a  translation  of  the  text,  and  the  German  glossary  is  trans¬ 
lated  from  the  Icelandic  by  the  German  editor,  not  by  the  stu¬ 
dent.  If  an  American  student  uses  a  German  edition  he  perhaps 
finds  it  necessary  to  translate  the  words  in  the  German  glossary 
into  English.  Prof.  Wood’s  English  Glossary  obviates  this  “diffi¬ 
culty” — which  I  should  rather  term  “inconvenience,”  since  for 
a  graduate  student  in  Germanics  it  ought  not  to  be  difficult  to 
understand  the  meaning  of  the  German  words. 

II.  The  Introduction  is  a  model  of  presentation  and  repre¬ 
sents  the  best  piece  of  work  in  the  whole  book.  It  presents  a 
brief  and  clear  history  of  the  Eddie  lays,  stressing  their  mytho¬ 
logical,  historical,  and  cultural  value,  and  including  many  help¬ 
ful  details  necessary  for  the  student’s  knowledge  and  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  ON  poetry. 

III.  The  list  of  Manuscripts,  Editions  and  Other  Biblio¬ 
graphical  Aids  is  restricted  to  the  most  important  references.  But 
I  miss  a  reference  to  Neckel’s  Glossar^  (Heidelberg,  1936)  which 
from  a  semantic  viewpoint  is  far  more  valuable  than  is  Gering’s 
Glossar  listed  by  the  author. 

IV.  The  Text\%  restricted  to  the  following  lays  (including  the 
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two  prose  versions  Frd  Dau3a  Sinfjqtla,  Drdp  Nijlunga):  pryms- 
kvida,  Baldrs  Draumar,  Skfrnistndl,  VafpruSnistndl,  Grimnismdl, 
Lokasenna,  Vglundarkvi^a,  Hdvamdl  (1-77),  Vqlospd,  Vqlsunga- 
kvida  (Helgakvi'da  Hundingsbana  I),  Helgakvi'da  Hjqrvar'dssonar 
(31-43),  Reginsmdl,  Fdfnisntdl,  SigrdHfomdl  (1-4),  Brot  af 
Sigur'5arkvi'5o,  Gu'drunarkvi'da  I,  Sigurdarkvi'da  in  skamma,  Ilel- 
reid  Brynhildar,  Atlakvi'da. 

The  reason  for  this  restriction  is  stated  in  the  Foreword:  “The 
poems  selected  for  inclusion  have  been  chosen  for  their  literary 
merit  as  well  as  for  their  value  as  monuments  of  Scandinavian 
mythological  and  legendary  lore.  For  it  must  be  admitted  that 
literary  excellence  cannot  by  any  means  be  claimed  for  all  the 
poems  in  the  Edda." 

Prof.  Wood’s  selection  of  the  poems  for  inclusion  fully  justi¬ 
fies  this  statement.  But  scholars  may  differ  as  to  the  advisability 
of  omitting  certain  lays.  Since  this  question  is  largely  subjective. 
Prof.  Wood  could  have  forestalled  criticism  if  he  had  given  his 
own  reasons*  for  omitting  certain  lays  whose  merit  is  universally 
recognized;  e.g.,  the  “Billingsmar  episode”  in  the  Hdvamdl  (con¬ 
taining  the  famous  myth  of  Odr^rir),  or  the  Rfgspula  (with  its 
important  information  regarding  social  and  cultural  values),  etc. 

Variant  textual  readings  have  been  reduced  to  a  minimum — 
a  praiseworthy  feature.  In  Skfrnismdl  19,  1  (p.  27)  {Epli  ellifo 
htr  hefi  ek  algullin)  the  author  has  failed  to  record  Grundtvig’s 
excellent  emendation  {Seem.  Edda,^  202*’)  of  ellifo  to  ellelyf 
‘heilmittel  gegen  das  alter’ =  ‘verjungung,’  for  which  convincing 
arguments  have  been  advanced  (cf.  Magnus  Olsen,  Festskrift  til 
A.  Torp,  [1913],  115  ff.;  Bj.  M.  Clsen,.4rjfe.,  33, 13;  Axel  Akerblom, 
Ark.,  36,  47  ff.). 

V.  The  Value  of  the  Glossary  is  enhanced  by  the  inclusion  of 
cognates  from  (chiefly)  Old  English  and  Gothic.  If  an  English 
word  is  cognate  in  meaning  as  well  as  in  form,  it  is  printed  with 
heavy  type  in  the  definition — a  helpful  device  for  American 
students. 

*  Prof.  Wood  informs  me  that  such  omissions  are  due  to  pedagogical  reasons. 
The  book  is  intended  for  use  by  students  in  the  third  term  of  a  year’s  course  in 
Old  Icelandic,  and  therefore  the  editor  did  not  feel  it  advisable  to  extend  the 
text  beyond  its  present  limits. 
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In  listing  a  word  which  occurs  in  various  inflectional  forms 
the  author  is  sometimes  ir.  '.onsistent.  Sometimes  he  lists  such  a 
word  twice  (cf.  madr  188,  me'3r  nom.  pi.  189)  and  sometimes 
only  once  (cf.  hjalt'.hjqlt  174 — the  author  writes  here  “PI. 
hj9lt  HILT,”  as  if  the  form  hjqlt  represented  all  the  cases  of 
the  plural).  Listing  a  word  under  various  headings  is  not  ad¬ 
visable  except  where  the  various  inflectional  forms  of  the  word 
are  so  irregular,  or  so  different  from  one  another,  that  a  separate 
listing  seems  necessary  (cf.  bqdvi  151,  bqrr  152). 

Many  other  inconsistencies  occur,  but  I  shall  here  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  only  the  most  disturbing  ones. 

(1)  The  acute  accent  is  regularly  employed  to  denote  a  long 
vowel,  yet  in  the  case  of  certain  capital  vowels  the  sign"  *  over 
the  vowel  is  used  to  denote  its  length  (cf.  Asabragr,  Asgar'dr  145; 
Imr  180;  Isungr,  Ivaldi  181;  in  the  title  heading  of  the  lays 
IIAVAMAL  68,  SKIRNISMAL  25,  etc.).  In  this  connection  I 
note  that  the  river  name  Ifing  (180)  is  given  with  short  initial  /. 
But  it  is  far  more  likely  that  the  initial  /  here  was  long  (cf. 
Finnur  Jdnsson,  Lex.  Poet.^,  sub  Ifing;  Sijmons-Gering,  Kom- 
mentar  I,  166,  tf-  =  Eiben-).  At  any  rate.  Prof.  Wood  should 
have  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  length  of  the  vowel  I 
is  doubtful. 

(2)  In  the  explanatory  paragraph  to  his  Glossary  (141)  the 
author  states:  “The  preterite  singular  indicative  (first  person)  of 
strong  verbs  is  put  in  parentheses:  the  same  form  of  weak  verbs 
is  given  only  where  the  stem  vowel  differs  from  that  of  the  in¬ 
finitive.”  But  compare:  (163)  fyrmuna  {-munHa),  similarly  (191) 
muna  (muntSa);  (183)  kndtto  (kndtta),  (184)  kunna  (kunna), 
(214)  unna  (unna),  (225)  purfa  (J)urfta),  (221)  vita  (vissa). 

It  is  difficult  to  check  up  on  the  correctness  of  the  definitions 
of  the  Old  Icelandic  words  because  no  references  are  given  in  the 
Glossary  to  the  passages  in  the  Text  where  the  Old  Icelandic 
word  in  question  occurs.  Prof.  Wood  could  have  enhanced  the 
practical  value  of  his  Glossary  if  he  had  followed  the  example  of 

’  Prof.  Wood  informs  me  that  this  inconsistency  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
Waverly  Press  of  Baltimore  could  not  supply  the  characters  in  question  (namely 
A  and  /)  nor  the  heavy  type  for  Q  (cf.  Olrtin,  226).  The  author  was  not  informed 
in  regard  to  this  until  it  was  too  late  to  mention  the  matter  in  his  Foreword. 
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German  editors  in  this  respect  by  co-ordinating  the  Glossary 
with  the  Text.  Otherwise  the  student  will  often  be  at  a  loss  to 
know  which  one  of  the  various  meanings  of  a  word  recorded 
in  the  Glossary  applies  to  this  word  as  it  occurs  in  the  Text. 

As  to  etymologies.  From  a  pedagogical  point  of  view  refer¬ 
ences  to  doubtful  etymologies  are  superfluous.  Very  few  students 
will  ever  pay  any  attention  to  them.  On  the  other  hand,  by 
listing  doubtful  etymologies  the  author  opens  himself  to  criti¬ 
cism,  especially  since  he  has  given  no  references  to  authoritative 
opinions  for  or  against  the  etymology  in  question.  But  since 
Prof.  Wood  has  apparently  felt  it  necessary  to  list  certain 
doubtful  etymologies  the  best  he  can  do  is  to  substitute  a  ques¬ 
tion  mark  for  the  word  “prob.” 

The  book  is  remarkably  free  of  misprints.  I  have  noted  only 
the  following:  Isungs  for  tsungs  (147);  (Go.  pres.)  taug  for  daug 
(153);  af.  rlki  for  af  riki  (199). 

Prof.  Wood’s  Eddie  Lays  is  a  welcome  innovation  for  Ameri¬ 
can  students  of  the  Elder  Edda  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  certain 
important  lays  are  omitted.  The  English  Glossary  (especially 
valuable  because  of  the  Germanic  cognates),  the  wise  restric¬ 
tion  of  textual  readings,  and  the  author’s  clear  presentation  of 
the  Introduction  represent  the  chief  advantages  for  the  American 
student.  Prof.  Wood  has  fulfilled  the  main  purpose  of  his  book. 
It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  in  a  second  edition  some  of  the 
shortcomings  pointed  out  in  this  review  will  be  remedied. 

Albert  Morey  Sturtevant 
University  of  Kansas 
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SCANDINAVIAN  INFLUENCES  IN  THE 
WRITINGS  OF  THOREAU 

PART  I 

THOREAU’S  INTEREST  IN  SWEDISH  SCIENTISTS 

Adolph  B.  Benson 
Yale  University 

"D  lOGRAPHERS  of  Henry  David  Thoreau  have  hitherto  said 
little  or  nothing  about  his  numerous  references  to  or  quota¬ 
tions  from  the  writings  of  Swedish  naturalists.  Obviously,  they 
either  have  been  overlooked  or  considered  of  relative  unimpor¬ 
tance.  But  after  a  perusal  of  Thoreau’s  works  and  the  collecting 
and  study  of  some  twenty-odd  pages  of  notes  and  citations  on 
the  relations  between  the  American  author  and  the  Swedes,  the 
writer  is  convinced  that  in  the  history  of  the  literary  relations 
between  Sweden  and  America  the  matter  deserves  some  special 
emphasis  and  treatment. 

Thoreau  knew  the  writings  of  at  least  five  Swedish  authors, 
who  were  or  had  been  scientists:  the  well-known  Emanuel 
Swedenborg  (1688-1772),  later  more  famous  as  a  theologian  and 
mystic;  Linnaeus  (1707-1778),  the  noted  inventor  of  the  so- 
called  binomial  nomenclature  in  the  classification  of  plants  and 
animals;  Peter  Kalm  (1716-1779),  pupil  of  Linnaeus  and  profes¬ 
sor  of  natural  sciences  at  Abo,  Finland;  Isac  J.  Biberg,  another, 
less  prominent,  pupil  of  Linnaeus,  whose  scientific  work  had  been 
edited  by  his  noted  master;  and  Elias  Magnus  Fries  (1794-1878), 
botanist,  after  whom  the  Freesia  plant  is  named.  Of  these  the 
most  important,  to  Thoreau,  were,  quite  naturally,  Kalm  and 
Linnaeus.  Time  and  again  he  quoted  from  the  records  of  these 
scholars  and  commented  upon  their  observations  or  conclusions. 
He  had  full  faith  in  the  honest,  unemotional  diary-jottings  and 
descriptions  by  Kalm,  and  in  Linnaeus  he  found  not  only  a 
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botanist  of  pioneering  international  renown  but  a  real  lover  of 
nature.  The  latter  especially  appealed  to  the  poetic,  aesthetic, 
and  quasi-scientific  philosopher  Thoreau.  The  Swedish  naturalist 
Linnaeus  became  a  guiding  master  to  the  New  England  hermit. 

And  Thoreau,  in  a  general  way,  readily  acknowledged  his 
source  material  and  indebtedness.  He  did  not  give  all  the  details, 
for,  after  all,  he  was  not  writing  any  strictly  scientific  thesis  that 
required  footnotes  and  other  editorial  and  academic  impedi¬ 
menta,  but  he  did  give  in  each  case  either  the  author  or  editor 
of  his  printed  source  or  the  name  of  the  publication  used,  and  oc¬ 
casionally  both.  Ordinarily,  for  instance,  he  simply  mentions 
Kalm  or  Linnaeus  as  his  authority  and  then  proceeds,  as  though 
the  name  of  either  one  were  a  common  household  word  with 
everybody.  Apparently  Thoreau  knew  several  works  of  Linnaeus, 
most  of  which  he  read  in  Latin.  He  refers  particularly,  however, 
to  Linnaeus’s  Lapland  Journey  (translated  by  J.  E.  Smith,  1811) 
and  the  Flora  Lapponica,  1737;  to  Philosophia  Botanica,  1751; 
to  [Isac]  J.  Biberg’s  Amaenitates  Botanica,  which  had  been  edited 
by  Linnaeus;  and  to  Trapp’s  translation  of  D.  H.  Stoever’s 
The  Life  of  Sir  Charles  Linnceus,  1794.  As  for  Kalm,  Thoreau 
once  at  least  definitely  specifies  his  Travels  in  North  America  as  a 
source,  and  an  investigation  proves  that  all  Kalm  quotations 
are  from  that  work,  which  he  must  have  read  in  J.  R.  Forster’s 
translation  of  1770-1771. — It  is  one  purpose  of  this  paper  to 
supply  the  bibliographical  particulars.  First  about  Kalm. 

Since  Peter  (Pehr)  Kalm  had  spent  about  two  and  a  half 
years — from  September  1748  to  February  1751 — in  the  American 
Colonies  and  Canada  and  had  written  three  very  conscientious 
and  valuable  volumes  on  his  findings,^  Thoreau  took  special 
interest  in  the  Swede’s  multifarious  observations,  and  when  in 
the  fall  of  1850  the  American  started  off  for  Canada,  he  ap¬ 
parently  brought  along  a  copy  of  Kalm’s  Travels  for  comparison. 
He  writes,  for  example: 

The  Swedish  traveler  and  naturalist  Kalm,  who  described  the  [St.  Lawrence] 
River  in  1749  says,  ‘It  [the  country  on  both  sides]  could  really  be  called  a  village, 

*  En  Resa  til  Norra  America,  Stockholm,  I-III,  1753-1761,  later  translated, 
either  wholly  or  in  part,  into  German,  Dutch,  French,  and  English.  The  first 
volume  dealt  wholly  with  observations  en  route,  in  Norway  and  England. 
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beginning  at  Montreal  and  ending  at  Quebec,  which  is  a  distance  of  more  than 
one  hundred  and  eighty  miles;  for  the  farmhouses  are  never  above  five  arpents, 
and  sometimes  but  three  asunder,  a  few  places  excepted.’* 

When  Thoreau  arrives  in  Quebec,  he  quotes  the  Swedish 
scientist  again: 

Kahn,  i  hundred  years  ago,  saw  sledges  here  for  ladies  to  ride  in,  drawn  by 
a  pair  of  dogs.  He  says,  ‘A  middle-sized  dog  is  sufficient  to  draw  a  single  person, 
when  the  roads  are  good,’  and  he  was  told  by  old  people  that  horses  were  very 
scarce  in  their  youth,  and  almost  all  the  land-carriage  was  then  effected  by  dogs.' 

When  the  poet  beholds  the  waterfall  near  Montmorency,  he 
thinks  of  the  Swedish  traveler.  Thus  Thoreau: 

Kalm  says  that  the  noise  of  the  [Montmorency]  fall  is  sometimes  heard  at 
Quebec,  about  eight  miles  [about  two  French  mUes]  distant,  and  is  a  sign  of  a 
northeast  wind.' 

Like  Kalm,  Thoreau  was  interested  in  the  history  and  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  American  Red  Man  and,  particularly  perhaps,  in 
the  French  imitations  of  Indian  customs.  Again  the  American 
quotes  the  Swedish  observer: 

Kalm  said,  ‘Though  many  nations  imitate  the  French  customs,  yet  I  ob¬ 
served,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  French  in  Canada,  in  many  respects,  follow  the 
customs  of  the  Indians,  with  whom  they  converse  every  day.  They  make  use  of 
the  tobacco-pipes,  shoes,  garters,  and  girdles  of  the  Indians.  They  follow  the 
Indian  way  of  making  war  with  exactness;  they  mix  the  same  things  with  tobacco 
[he  might  have  said  that  both  French  and  English  learned  the  use  of  this  weed 
of  the  Indian];  they  make  use  of  the  Indian  bark-boats,  and  row  them  in  the 
Indian  way;  they  wrap  square  pieces  of  cloth  round  their  feet  instead  of  stock¬ 
ings;  and  have  adopted  many  other  Indian  fashions.’'  Thus  while  the  descendants 
of  the  Pilgrims  are  teaching  the  English  to  make  pegged  boots,  the  descendants 
of  the  French  in  Canada  are  wearing  the  Indian  moccasin  still.' 

Later  Kalm  is  quoted  on  the  marine  plants  near  Quebec.^ 

*  The  Writings  of  Henry  David  Thoreau.  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston 
and  New  York,  1906.  Vol.  V,  p.  21.  All  references  are  to  this  edition.  See  also 
Diary  of  Peter  Kalm  for  August  2,  1749,  in  Peter  Kalm’s  Travels  in  North  Amer¬ 
ica,  edited  by  Adolph  B.  Benson,  New  York,  1937,  II,  416.  All  references  to 
Kalm’s  Travels  are  to  this  edition. 

'  Writings,  V,  30;  Kalm’s  Diary  of  August  23,  1749;  Travels,  II,  475-476. 

'  Writings,  V,  39;  Diary  of  September  7,  1749;  Travels,  II,  498. 

'  Kalm’s  Diary  of  September  12,  1749;  Travels,  II,  511. 

•  Writings,  V,  65-66. 

» Ibid.,  93. 
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In  this  connection  it  might  be  well  to  mention  that  in  record¬ 
ing  his  own  observations  on  Cape  Cod,  from  visits  in  1849,  1850, 
1852,  and  1855,  Thoreau,  once  more,  in  describing  the  beach 
grass  on  the  Cape,  supplements  his  report  by  a  comment  about  it 
from  Kalm: 

I  was  pleased  to  learn  afterward,  from  Kalm’s  Travels  in  North  America,  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Lower  St.  Lawrence  call  this  grass  (Caiamagrostis  arenaria), 
and  also  sea  lyme  grass  (Elymus  arenarius),  seigle  de  mer;  and  he  [Kalm]  adds, 
'I  have  been  assured  that  the  plants  grow  in  great  plenty  in  Newfoundland,  and 
on  other  North  American  shores;  the  places  covered  with  them  looking,  at  a 
dbtance,  like  corn-fields;  which  might  explain  the  passage  in  our  northern  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  excellent  wine  land  [Vinland  del  goda],  which  mentions  that  they 
[the  Northmen]  had  found  whole  fields  of  wheat  growing  wild.’* 

Thoreau’s  interest  in  the  Northmen,  incidentally,  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed  in  Part  II. 

Thoreau,  like  a  loyal  Rousseauean,  would  probably,  on  sea, 
have  preferred  to  follow  the  observations  and  orders  of  an  old 
untutored  but  experienced  sailor,  who  was  believed  to  be  inti¬ 
mately  close  to  nature,  so  to  speak,  rather  than  the  more  scien¬ 
tific  deductions  of  a  much-schooled  official  navigator.  At  all 
events,  once  again,  without  any  special  provocation,  he  borrows 
and  reprints  a  tale  told  by  his  Swedish  narrator: 

Kalm  repeats  a  story  which  was  told  him  in  Philadelphia  by  a  Mr.  [Peter]  Cock, 
who  was  one  day  sailing  to  the  West  Indies  in  a  small  yacht,  with  an  old  man  on 
board  who  was  well  acquainted  with  those  seas.  The  old  man  sounding  the  depth, 
called  to  the  mate  to  tell  Mr.  Cock  to  launch  the  boats  immediately,  and  to  put 
a  sufficient  number  of  men  into  them,  in  order  to  tow  the  yacht  during  the  calm, 
that  they  might  reach  the  island  before  them  as  soon  as  possible,  as  within 
twenty-four  hours  there  would  be  a  strong  hurricane.  Mr.  Cock  asked  him  what 
reasons  he  had  to  think  so;  the  old  man  replied,  that  on  sounding,  he  saw  the 
lead  in  the  water  at  a  distance  of  many  fathoms  more  than  he  had  seen  it  before; 
that  therefore  the  water  was  become  clear  all  of  a  sudden,  which  he  looked  upon 
as  a  certain  sign  of  an  impending  hurricane  in  the  sea.  The  sequel  of  the  story  is 
that  by  good  fortune,  and  by  dint  of  rowing,  they  managed  to  gain  a  safe  harbor 
before  the  hurricane  had  reached  its  height;  but  it  finally  raged  with  so  much 
violence,  that  not  only  many  ships  were  lost  and  many  houses  unroofed,  but 
even  their  own  vessel  in  harbor  was  washed  so  far  on  shore  that  several  weeks 
elapsed  before  it  could  be  got  off.' 

*  Writings,  IV,  201;  Kalm’s  Diary  of  September  1,  1749;  and  cf.  Travels, 
II,  488. 

•  Writings,  IV,  126-127;  Diary  of  November  15,  1748;  Travels,  I,  171-172. 
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At  another  time,  under  the  date  of  September  5,  1851, 
Thoreau  makes  the  following  entry  in  his  journal: 

It  is  remarkable  that  Kalm  says  in  1748  (being  in  Philadelphia):  ‘Coals  have  not 
yet  been  found  in  Pennsylvania;  but  people  pretend  to  have  seen  them  higher  up 
in  the  country  among  the  natives.  Many  people  however  agree  that  they  are  met 
with  in  great  quantity  more  to  the  North,  near  Cape  Breton.’^® 

These  illustrations  suffice  to  show  that  Thoreau  was  well 
acquainted  with  Kalm’s  Travels.  We  may  assume,  too,  from  the 
general  background  and  character  of  the  quotations  that  he 
had  confidence  in  the  reliability  of  the  Swedish  source,  and  that 
with  but  little  subjective  comment  he  frequently  consulted  it, 
printing  excerpts  from  it  in  his  own  writings.  At  times  Kalm’s 
diary  must  have  served  Thoreau,  in  a  small  way  at  least,  as  a 
scientific — geographical,  botanical,  geological,  zoological,  archeo¬ 
logical,  and  anthropological — guidebook  for  eastern  North 
America. 

But,  as  already  implied,  it  was  Linnaeus  in  particular  to  whom 
Thoreau  looked  up  with  enthusiastic  reverence  and  scientific 
respect. 

If  you  would  read  books  on  botany,  says  Thoreau,  go  to  the  fathers  of  the  science. 
Read  Linnseus  at  once,  and  come  down  from  him  as  far  as  you  please.  I  lost  much 
time  reading  the  florists.  It  is  remarkable  how  little  the  mass  of  those  interested 
in  botany  are  acquainted  with  Linnaeus.  His  ‘Philosophia  Botanica,’  which 
Rousseau,  Sprengel,  and  others  praised  so  highly, — I  doubt  if  it  has  ever  been 
translated  into  English."  It  is  simpler,  more  easy  to  understand,  and  more  com¬ 
prehensible,  than  any  of  the  hundred  manuals  to  which  it  has  given  birth.  A  few 
pages  of  cuts  representing  the  different  parts  of  plants,  with  the  botanical  names 
attached,  is  worth  whole  volumes  of  explanation. 

He  then  proceeds  with  a  touch  of  humor: 

According  to  Linnaeus’s  classification  I  come  under  the  head  of  the  Miscellaneous 
Botanopkilists, — ‘Botanophili  sunt,  qui  varia  de  vegetalibus  tradiderunt,  licet  ea 

*®  Journal,  edited  by  Bradford  Torrey,  II,  1906,  p.  463;  Diary  of  September 
20, 1748.  Cf.  Travels,  I,  47. 

"  Here  Thoreau  evidently  overlooked  a  bit  of  information  found  in  Stoever’s 
biography  of  Linnaeus,  which  he  often  consulted.  Philosophia  Botanica  had 
appeared  in  English  in  Hugh  Rose’s  Elements  of  Botany,  London,  1775.  See 
Stoever’s  The  Life  of  Sir  Charles  Linncetis,  p.  357.  The  present  writer  has  checked 
the  information  in  Rose’s  work. 
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non  proprie  de  scientiam  Botanicam  spectant,’ — either  one  of  the  Biologi 
(Panegyrica  plerumque  exclamarunt)  or  Poetae.** 

To  Thoreau,  Linnaeus  is  the  ideal  type  of  a  brave,  foresighted 
scientist.  The  American  has  just  been  reading  books  on  natural 
history,  and  is  talking  about  the  beauty,  training,  and  bravery 
of  science.  The  scientist’s  work  is  more  impressive  than  that  of 
the  warrior,  though  less  trumpeted,  he  says,  and  then  mentions, 
as  examples,  two  scholars:  (1)  the  Greek  sage,  philosopher,  and 
astronomer  Thales,  and  (2)  Linnaeus.  This  is  assuredly  of  some 
significance.  In  the  “Natural  History  of  Massachusetts,” 
Thoreau,  who  has  just  been  studying  the  above-mentioned 
Lapland  Journey,  continues: 

Linnaeus,  setting  out  for  Lapland,  surveys  his  ‘comb’  and  ‘spare  shirt,’  ‘leathern 
breeches,’  and  ‘gauze  cap  to  keep  off  the  gnats,’  with  as  much  complacency  as 
Bonaparte  a  pack  of  artillery  for  the  Russian  campaign.  The  quiet  bravery  of  the 
man  is  admirable.  His  eye  is  to  take  in  hsh,  flower,  and  bird,  quadruped  and 
biped.  Science  is  always  brave;  for  to  know  is  to  know  good;  doubt  and  danger 
quail  before  the  eye.** 

In  his  article  on  “Walking”  Thoreau  quotes  Linnaeus  in  con¬ 
nection  with  remarks  by  various  people  on  nature  in  America. 

Thoreau  admired  science  when  it  was  united  with  some  con¬ 
cept  of  beauty,  and  revered  scientists  who  were  able  to  combine 
the  two.  He  found  the  desired  combination  in  the  work  of  two 
Swedish  botanists,  one  of  whom  was  Linnaeus,  hence  the  follow¬ 
ing  letter  to  Harrison  Blake,  September  1851: 

J.  Biberg,  in  the  Amcsnilates  Bolanica,  edited  by  Linnaeus,  observes  (I  translate 
from  the  Latin) :  “The  organs  of  generation,  which,  in  the  animal  kingdom,  are 
for  the  most  part  concealed  by  nature,  as  if  they  were  to  be  ashamed  of,  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom  are  exposed  to  the  eyes  of  all;  and  when  the  nuptials  of  plants 
are  celebrated,  it  is  wonderful  what  delight  they  behold  to  the  beholder,  refresh¬ 
ing  the  senses  with  the  most  agreeable  color  and  the  sweetest  odor;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  bees  and  other  insects,  not  to  mention  the  humming-bird,  extract 

“  Journal,  III,  308-309.  Speaking  of  the  “fathers  of  science,’’  Annie  Russell 
Marble  in  Thoreau,  His  Home,  Friends,  and  Books,  p.  284,  writes  “His  [Tho- 
reau’s]  nomenclature  of  science  was  general  and  broad  for  that  time;  his  reading 
included  nearly  all  the  best  authorities,  but  he  was  especially  familiar  with  the 
earlier  nature-students — Aristotle,  Pliny,  Linnteus,  Gerard,  Tusser,  and  Wal¬ 
ton.”  The  italics  are  my  own. 

**  Writings,  V,  107. 

**  Ibid.,  222. 
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honey  from  their  nectaries,  and  gather  wax  from  their  effete  pollen.”  Linnaeus 
himself  calls  the  calyx  the  thalamus,  or  bridal  chamber;  and  the  corolla  the 
aulccum,  or  tapestry  of  it,  and  proceeds  thus  to  explain  every  part  of  the  flower.** 

There  is  little  doubt  that  Thoreau  took  special  delight  in  quoting 
this  passage,  which  would  have  a  distinct  aesthetic  appeal  to  his 
clean  and  poetic  mind. 

And  so  had  the  very  name  of  Linnaeus,  being  based,  as  it  was, 
on  an  object  in  nature.  On  November  IS,  1851,  Thoreau  records 
in  his  journal; 

I  am  pleased  to  read  in  Stoever’s  Life  of  Linnaeus  (Trapp’s  translation)**  that  his 
father,  being  the  first  learned  man  of  his  family,  changed  his  family  name  and 
borrowed  that  of  Linnaeus  (Linden-tree-man)  from  a  lofty  linden-tree  which 
stood  near  his  native  place, — ‘A  custom,’  he  says,  ‘not  unfrequent  in  Sweden, 
to  take  fresh  appellations  from  natural  objects.’*'  What  more  fit  than  that  the 
event  of  a  new  man  into  a  family  should  acquire  for  it,  and  transmit  to  his 
posterity,  a  new  patronymic?  Such  a  custom  suggests,  if  it  does  not  argue,  an 
unabated  vigor  in  the  race,  relating  it  to  those  primitive  times  when  men  did, 
indeed,  acquire  a  name,  as  memorable  and  distinct  as  their  characters.** 

Thoreau  was  particularly  interested,  also,  in  Linnaeus’s 
unique  and  famous  method,  clever  and  effective  alike,  of  re- 

**  Familiar  Letters  of  Henry  David  Thoreau,  edited  by  F.  B.  Sanborn, 
Houghton  MiflSin  Company,  1894,  pp.  249-250. 

**  The  Life  of  Sir  Charles  Linneeus,  by  D.  H.  Stoever,  Ph.D.,  translated  from 
the  original  German  by  Joseph  Trapp,  A.M.,  London,  1794. 

*'  Ibid.,  p.  3  and  pp.  379  ff.,  which  gives  ‘‘A  Genealogy  of  the  Family  of  the 
Linnaei.”  Names  like  Linnaeus  and  Lindelius  derived,  of  course,  from  the  Swedish 
vernacular  for  “linden-tree,”  lind,  while  the  name  Tiliander,  which  some  of  the 
relatives  had  adopted,  came,  as  botanists  at  once  recognize,  from  Tilia,  the 
scientific  term  for  the  genus  to  which  the  tree  belongs. 

**  Journal,  III,  117.  Thoreau  is  here  a  bit  too  sympathetic,  romantic,  and 
optimistic.  The  real  reason  for  changing  the  family  name  in  Sweden  was  often 
one  of  sheer  selfish  academic  tradition  going  back  to  the  Middle  Ages,  and  of 
practicality.  It  was  a  great  convenience  thus  to  differentiate  oneself  from  the 
common  herd,  the  names  of  whose  constituents  generally  ended  in  a  non-dis- 
tinctive  -son.  Pride  and  vanity  were  other  motives  in  the  change.  Especially  if 
one’s  name  ended  in  the  Latin  -us,  like  Linnaeus,  a  very  common  custom  among 
scholars  and  theologians,  it  sounded  professionally  learned,  elegant,  and  im¬ 
portant.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  Thoreau  may  be  right  in  assuming  that  a  change 
based  on  natural  objects — when  there  is  such  a  change — shows  something  laud¬ 
able  about  the  people.  It  does  often  show  a  fondness  for  home  and  nature. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  connection  that  today,  in  Iceland,  new  family 
names  are  forbidden  by  law.  The  more  primitive  ending  -son  must  prevail. 
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warding  his  friends  and  taking  vengeance  on  his  enemies.  Stoever 
in  his  Life  of  Linnceus,  from  whom  Thoreau  must  have  received 
his  information  though  he  does  not  specifically  say  so,  had  writ¬ 
ten  as  follows  about  the  matter: 

The  attacks  of  the  whole  phalanx  of  his  foreign  correspondents  could  not  induce 
him  [Linnaeusl  to  accept  a  challenge.  The  method  of  his  vengenace  was  equally 
original  and  piquant.  He  sat  enthroned  above  the  whole  reign  of  vegetation. 
With  the  plants  he  transmitted  honor  and  disgrace  to  posterity.  To  beautiful 
plants  he  assigned  the  names  of  his  friends,  and  to  the  pernicious  and  inferior 
ones  he  gave  the  names  of  his  enemies.  As  an  instance  of  this  particular,  we  need 
only  quote  here  the  Siegesbeckia,  Heisleria,  Bufonia,  Adansonia,  and  PontederiaP 

Apropos  of  this  method  Thoreau,  on  November  16,  1851,  makes 
the  following  entry  in  his  journal: 

What  more  fatal  vengeance  could  Linna;us  have  taken  than  to  give  the  names  of 
his  enemies  to  pernicious  and  unsightly  plants,  thus  simply  putting  upon  record 
for  as  long  as  the  Linnaean  system  shall  prevail  who  were  his  friends  and  foes? 
It  was  enough  to  record  the  fact  that  they  were  opposed  to  him.  To  this  they 
could  not  themselves  have  objected,  nor  could  he  have  taken  a  more  fatal 
vengeance.*® 

On  the  very  next  day,  November  17,  1851,  Thoreau  tells  a 
story  which  explains  itself: 

All  things  tend  to  flow  to  him  who  can  make  the  best  use  of  them,  even  away 
from  their  legal  owner.  A  thief,  finding  with  the  property  of  the  Italian  naturalist 
[V'italino]  Donati,  whom  he  had  robbed  abroad,  a  collection  of  rare  African  seeds, 
forwarded  them  to  Linnaeus  from  Marseilles.  Donati  suffered  shipwreck  and 
never  returned.** 

Apparently  Thoreau  felt  that  the  seeds  had  landed  in  the  right 
place. 

In  January  1852,  Thoreau  again  takes  up  the  study  of 
Linnaeus.  He  reproduces,  from  Stoever,  part  of  a  criticism  by 

*•  Stoever,  Life  of  Linnceus,  137.  Cf.,  also,  pp.  187-188.  Here  Stoever  cites 
by  way  of  illustration  the  names  of  63  native  and  foreign  friends  who  were 
glorified  by  botanical  (generic)  names.  Such  are  Lttdudgia,  Halleria,  Kalmia, 
Boerhaavia,  etc.  The  names  of  most  of  the  persons  represented  and  the  character¬ 
istics  of  the  flowers  that  bear  their  patronymics  can  easily  be  checked  in  any 
unabridged  dictionary,  botanical  or  other\vise.  Ponlederia  (see  above),  for  in¬ 
stance,  from  Giulio  Pontedera,  an  Italian  botanist,  is  the  genus  for  a  plant  which 
includes  the  pickerel  weed. 

*«  Journod,  HI,  120-121. 

**  Ibid.,  122. 
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Baron  Albrecht  von  Haller  of  Linnaeus’s  method  of  conferring 
“titles  in  the  vegetable  kingdom”  upon  people  who  were  not 
always  considered  “real  and  experienced  botanists.”  Haller 
believed  that  Linnaeus  had  been  too  generous  with  his  honors, 
and  that  they  should  often  have  been  reserved  for  more  meri¬ 
torious  scholars.^  Thoreau  is  here,  however,  silent  about  his  own 
views.  Later  in  the  same  month  (January  30,  1852)  he  reprints 
the  criticism  of  the  Linnaean  system  of  nomenclature  by  the 
English  botanist  John  Lindley,  who  claimed  that  the  class  and 
order  of  a  plant  were  not  enough,  and  now  Thoreau  makes  a 
comment  of  his  own.**®  But  he  is  sensible  in  his  judgment,  and 
whatever  objection  he  has  is  very  impersonal,  and  one  which  is 
to  be  expected  from  a  philosopher  and  nature-lover.  He  makes, 
naturally,  a  general  plea  for  the  poetry  and  beauty  of  flowers  as 
against  any  system,  natural  or  artificial.  He  attacks  the  utili¬ 
tarian  viewpoint,  and  points  out  that  “Botanies,  instead  of 
being  poetry,  are  the  prose  of  the  flowers.”  On  the  other  hand, 
he  recognized  the  practical  value  of  this  prose,  of  some  system¬ 
atic  classification;  indeed  he  probably  saw  the  absolute  neces¬ 
sity  for  it,  and  so  proceeds  at  once  to  say:  “I  do  not  mean  to 
underrate  Linnaeus’s  admirable  nomenclature,  much  of  which  is 
itself  poetry.”®®  Certainly,  under  the  circumstances,  this  is  a 
high  compliment  to  the  Swedish  inventor. 

The  following  is  of  some  consequence.  On  February  3,  1852, 
Thoreau  complains  of  having  to  go  to  the  city  for  books  of 
naturalists  and  poets.  Says  the  complainer,  “When  I  have  just 
been  there  [in  Boston  and  Cambridge]  on  this  errand,  it  seems 
too  great  a  price  to  pay  for  access  even  to  the  works  of  Homer, 
Chaucer,  or  Linnaeus.”®®  The  implied  compliment  to  the  Swedish 
botanist  is  obvious. 

A  little  later  Thoreau  reproduces  or  discusses  for  about  three 
pages®*  quotations  by  Edward  Tuckerman  from  the  works  of 
Fries®®  and  Linnaeus,  quotations  which  are  favorable  to  the 

^Journal,  III,  181.  Stoever,  op.  cit.,  188. 

“  Journal,  III,  250-252. 

« Ibid.,  257. 

« Ibid.,  270. 

*•  Ibid.,  286-288. 

See  present  article,  p.  201. 
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latter’s  artificial  system.  “Linnaeus  was  as  hearty  a  lover  and 
admirer  of  nature  as  if  he  had  been  nothing  more.”  (Quoted  by 
Thoreau  from  Tuckerman.)  Further  on  Thoreau  cites  the 
Swedish  scientist  again,  on  the  distinction  between  the  simpler 
elementa  in  nature  and  the  more  “composed”  naturalia}^ 

Here,  finally,  are  four  more  quotations  by  Thoreau  from  or 
about  Linnaeus.  They  need  no  comment.  A  long  quotation  in 
Latin  has  been  omitted. 

Simplicity  is  the  law  of  nature  for  men  as  well  as  flowers.  When  the  tap>estry 
(corolla)  of  the  nuptial  bed  (calyx)  is  excessive,  luxuriant,  it  is  unproductive. 
Linnsus  says  ‘Luxuriant  flowers  are  none  natural  but  all  monsters,’  and  so  for 
the  most  part  abortive,  and  when  proliferous  ‘they  but  increase  the  monstrous 
deformity.’ — Such  a  flower  has  no  true  progeny  and  can  only  be  reproduced  by 
the  humble  mode  of  cuttings  from  its  stem  or  roots.** 

March  1,  1852.  Linnaeus,  speaking  of  the  necessity  of  precise  and  adequate 
terms  in  science,  after  naming  some  which  he  invented  for  botany,  says  ‘Termini 
praeservarunt  Anatomiam,  Mathesin,  Chemiam,  ab  idiotis;  Medicinam  autem 
eorum  defectus  conculcavit.’  (Terms  well  defined  have  preserved  anatomy, 
mathematics,  and  chemistry  from  idiots,  but  the  want  of  them  has  ruined 
medicine.)  But  I  should  say  that  men  generally  were  not  enough  interested  in 
the  first-mentioned  sciences  to  meddle  with  and  degrade  them.  There  is  no  in¬ 
terested  motive  to  induce  them  to  listen  to  the  quack  in  mathematics,  as  they 
have  to  attend  to  the  quack  in  medicine;  yet  chemistry  has  been  converted  into 
alchemy,  and  astronomy  into  astrology.** 

March  2.  According  to  Linnaeus,  very  many  plants  become  pterennial  and 
arborescent  in  warm  regions  which  with  us  are  annual,  as  Tropoeolum,  Beta, 
Majorana,  Malva  arbores,  etc.,  for  duration  often  depends  more  on  the  locality 
than  on  the  plant.  So  it  is  with  men.  Under  more  favorable  conditions  the  human 
plant  that  is  short-lived  and  dwarfed  becomes  perennial  and  arborescent. 

I  have  learned  in  a  shorter  time  and  more  accurately  the  meaning  of  the 
scientific  terms  used  in  botany  from  a  few  plates  of  figures  at  the  end  of  “Philo- 
sophia  Botanica,”  by  Linnaeus  with  the  names  annexed,  than  a  volume  of  ex¬ 
planations  or  glossaries  could  teach.  And,  that  the  alternate  pages  to  the  plates 
may  not  be  left  blank,  he  has  given  on  them  very  concise  and  important  instruc- 

*»  Journal,  III,  307. 

*»  Ibid.,  324. 

**  Ibid.,  326,  346,  347,  respectively,  for  this  and  the  next  two  quotations. 
Linnaeus  is  also  referred  to  as  “the  man  of  flowers”  (Journal,  IV,  99).  “Flowers 
were  made  to  be  seen,  not  overlooked.  Their  bright  colors  imply  eyes,  spectators. 
There  have  been  many  flower  men  who  have  rambled  the  world  over  to  see  them. 
The  flowers  robbed  from  an  Egyptian  traveller  were  at  length  carefully  boxed  up 
and  forwarded  to  Linnaeus,  the  man  of  flowers.” 

Linnaeus  is  quoted  on  hawks  (Journal,  V,  83);  and  on  Andromeda  Polifolia 
(Journal,  V,  316).  “I  had  long  been  interested  in  it  by  Linnaeus’s  account,”  says 
Thoreau. 
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tion  to  students  of  botany.  This  lawgiver  of  science,  this  systematizer,  this 
methodist,  carries  his  system  into  his  studies  in  the  field.  On  one  of  these  little 
pages  he  gives  some  instruction  concerning  herbatio,  or  what  the  French  called 
herborisations, — we  say  botanizing.  Into  this  he  introduces  law  and  order  and 
system,  and  describes  with  the  greatest  economy  of  words  what  some  would  have 
required  a  small  volume  to  tell,  all  on  a  small  page;  tells  what  dress  you  shall 
wear,  what  instruments  you  shall  carry,  what  season  and  hour  you  shall  observe, 
— viz.  “from  the  leafing  of  the  trees,  Sirius  excepted,  to  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  twice 
a  week  in  summer,  once  in  spring,  from  seven  in  the  morning  till  seven  at  night,” 
— when  you  shall  dine  and  take  your  rest,  etc.,  in  a  crowd  or  dispersed,  etc.,  how 
far  you  shall  go, — two  miles  and  a  half  at  most, — what  you  shall  collect  and  what 
kind  of  observations  to  make,  etc.,  etc. 

We  have  now  sufficient  external  autobiographical  evidence 
that  Thoreau  was  more  than  superficially  interested  in  Linnaeus; 
that  he  honored  and  followed  his  Swedish  master  not  only  as  a 
nature-lover  but  as  a  more  practical,  systematizing  botanist; 
and  that  the  master  exerted  some  real  influence  upon  his  Ameri¬ 
can  pupil. 

Finally,  a  word  about  Thoreau’s  early  interest  in  Sweden¬ 
borg;  we  say  “early”  because  we  suspect  that  there  was  a  later 
and  more  intensive  interest  which  has  not  been  fully  investi¬ 
gated.  Here  we  shall  restrict  ourselves  to  a  confession  by 
Thoreau  himself.  It  is  an  interest  not  in  Swedenborg  the  scientist, 
as  such,  but  in  Swedenborg  the  spiritual  philosopher.  In  answer 
to  an  inquiry  Thoreau  wrote  on  December  12,  1856,  from  Con¬ 
cord,  to  B.  B.  Wiley,  as  follows: 

I  cannot  say  that  Swedenborg  has  been  directly  and  practically  valuable  to  me, 
for  I  have  not  been  a  reader  of  him,  except  to  a  slight  extent;  but  I  have  the 
highest  regard  for  him,  and  trust  that  I  shall  read  his  works  in  some  world  or 
other.  He  had  a  wonderful  knowledge  of  our  interior  and  spiritual  life,  though 
his  illuminations  are  occasionally  blurred  by  trivialities.  He  comes  nearer  to 
answering,  literally,  your  questions  concerning  man’s  origin,  purpose,  and 
destiny,  than  any  of  the  worthies’'  I  have  referred  to.  But  I  think  that  this  is  not 
altogether  a  recommendation;  since  such  an  answer  to  these  questions  cannot  be 
discovered  any  more  than  perpetual  motion,  for  which  no  reward  is  offered.  The 
noblest  man  it  is,  methinks,  that  knows,  and  by  his  life  suggests,  the  most  about 
these  things.” 

This  is  at  least  first-hand  testimony.  It  would  seem  as  though 
Thoreau  were  over-modest,  for  he  obviously  knew  not  a  little 
about  the  Swedish  seer. 

”  Confucius  and  the  Hindu  philosophers. 

”  Sanborn,  Familiar  Letters  of  Henry  David  Thoreau,  351-352. 


STRINDBERG  AND  THE  PROBLEMS 
OF  NATURALISM 

Carl  E.  W.  L.  Dahlstrom 
University  of  Michigan 

The  present  essay  is  written  as  a  tentative  prolegomenon 
to  a  study  of  Strindberg’s  naturalism.  In  my  work  relating 
to  another  school,  that  of  expressionism,  I  have  been  wrestling 
for  years  with  criteria  that  would  prove  valid  in  testing  works  of 
literature,  particularly  Strindberg’s  dramas.  From  my  first 
attempt'  in  this  field  to  the  latest*  I  have  realized  that  some  kind 
of  critical  apparatus  must  be  developed  if  meaningful  results 
are  to  be  obtained.  Until  recently,  however,  I  have  for  the  most 
part  been  groping  for  an  effective  method.  It  seems  that  in  the 
literature  devoted  to  the  schools  no  one  has  established  such 
order  that  the  work  of  one  investigator  is  demonstrably  valid 
and  hence  acceptable  to  others.®  Thus  in  studying  Strindberg 
and  the  various  schools  of  literature  with  which  he  was  re¬ 
portedly  associated  I  have  repeatedly  been  brought  to  a  halt 
because  of  the  dubious  value  of  publications  pertaining  to 
romanticism,  realism,  naturalism,  impressionism,  and  expres¬ 
sionism. 

In  general,  our  failures  in  the  study  of  schools  and  move¬ 
ments  may  be  ascribed,  I  believe,  to  one  prime  cause:  we  have 
no  acceptable  aesthetics  pertaining  to  literature.  As  a  result,  we 

*  “August  Strindberg,  the  Father  of  Dramatic  Expressionism,”  Papers  of 
the  Michigan  Academy  of  Science,  Arts  and  Letters,  10  (1928),  261-272,  published 
1929. 

*  “Strindberg’s  ‘Fadren’  as  an  Expressionistic  Drama,”  Scandinavian 
Studies  and  Notes,  XVI,  3  (August,  1940),  83-94. 

*  Read,  for  example,  the  recently  published  syi  ^sium  on  romanticism  in 
which  each  of  six  writers  admittedly  goes  his  own  way — “Romanticism :  A  Sym¬ 
posium”  (Blankenagel,  Havens,  Fairchild,  McKenzie,  Tarr,  Nitchie),  PM  LA, 
LV  (1940),  1-60.  In  the  Foreword  we  read:  “Each  discussion  represents  an  in¬ 
dividual  method  of  approach  to  this  broad  and  difficult  subject.  If  there  is  a 
consequent  loss  of  such  unity  as  might  come  from  a  series  of  articles  written  by 
a  single  author,  there  may  be  something  gained  in  variety  and  comprehensive¬ 
ness.” 
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are  confused  about  approaches  to  the  literary  arts.^  Then,  be¬ 
cause  we  have  been  muddled  as  regards  approaches,  we  have  not 
succeeded  in  offering  competent  analyses  of  dominant  figures 
in  the  schools;  consequently  we  have  no  valid  definitions.  From 
the  foregoing  it  follows  only  too  clearly  that  we  are  rather  help¬ 
less  in  the  investigation  of  questionable  cases. 

At  this  point  it  will  be  obvious  why  I  admit  reaching  an  im¬ 
passe  in  the  study  of  Strindberg’s  naturalism.  In  truth,  I  have 
been  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  little  effective  work  will  be 
done  in  this  field  until  steps  are  taken  to  provide  an  acceptable 
procedure. 

A  Critical  Apparatus 

There  are  several  essential  ways  of  examining  any  work  of 
art:  one  may  analyze  the  medium,  the  stuff  out  of  which  the  art 
object  is  made;  one  may  investigate  the  attendant  elements  and 
significant  relationships;  and,  finally,  one  may  study  the  work 
itself,  both  as  a  whole  and  in  its  constituent  elements. 

Before  taking  up  these  approaches  as  applied  to  literature, 
we  must  clearly  distinguish  between  subjective  grasps — tastes — 
and  objective  analyses.  Although  we  should  be  cognizant  of  both, 
we  must  recognize  that  the  confusion  of  the  two  is  disastrous  to 
scholarship.  De  gustibus  non  est  disputandum  has  long  been  used 
as  a  silencer  in  discussions  relating  to  the  fine  arts,  even  when 
there  has  been  an  honest  attempt  to  focus  the  attention  on 
matters  pertaining  immediately  to  the  art  object  and  not  to  the 
contemplator  thereof.  The  Latin  expression  is  doubtless  neither 
more  nor  less  than  an  utterance  of  despair,  with  perhaps  an  over¬ 
tone  of  mockery,  and  not  at  all  an  argument.  We  should  not 
hesitate  to  talk  about  tastes — indeed,  we  should  examine  them 
and  try  to  order  them  if  possible — but  it  goes  without  saying 
that  we  should  be  fully  conscious  of  what  we  are  doing.  More¬ 
over,  the  proper  place  for  an  investigation  of  tastes  is  the 
laboratory  of  psychology,  and  the  person  fitted  for  the  work  is 
one  trained  in  both  art  and  psychology. 

To  scholars  who  are  interested  in  literary  works  as  art  objects 
it  should  be  patent  that  though  we  enjoy  literature  subjectively, 

*  See  “Statement  of  the  Committee  of  Twenty-Four,”  PM  LA,  LIII  (1938), 
pp.  1367-1371. 
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we  must  study  it  as  well  as  our  reactions  to  it  objectively.  Thus 
in  my  work  pertaining  to  naturalism  I  must  try  to  direct  my 
attention  solely  to  objective  analyses  of  works  that  are  widely 
accepted  as  naturalistic  in  order  that  I  may  derive  from  them 
the  needed  guides  for  the  present  study  of  Strindberg. 

In  the  dichotomy  of  subjective  and  objective  approaches 
we  have  managed  to  slough  off  one  of  these,  viz.,  the  former.  In 
the  division  of  aesthetic  and  nonaesthetic  approaches,  however, 
we  can  dispense  with  neither. 

First  of  all,  consider  language.  The  nonaesthetic  approach 
makes  possible  linguistic  studies  pertaining  to  phonetics, 
morphology,  syntax,  and  semantics.  If  a  particular  school  of 
literature  has  peculiarities  relating  to  any  one  of  these,  we  should 
ferret  them  out  and  set  them  up  as  tentative  criteria.  Aesthetic 
analyses,  on  the  other  hand,  should  bring  to  light  matters  of 
diction,  rhythmic  qualities,  figures  of  speech,  and  any  other  de¬ 
vices.  By  virtue  of  both  aesthetic  and  nonaesthetic  studies  we 
should  be  able  to  determine  whether  or  not  a  school  like  natural¬ 
ism  reveals  special  characteristics  in  the  employment  of  language. 
The  studies  should  also  determine  if  the  usages  can  be  translated 
into,  or  re-created  in,  other  tongues. 

In  the  second  place,  let  us  observe  the  attendant  elements  and 
significant  relationships.  Are  there  special  materials  or  tech¬ 
niques  that  are  employed?  Will  bibliographical  data  offer  any 
clues?  Is  it  possible  to  make  comparisons  that  will  be  enlighten¬ 
ing?  Except  for  comparative  studies,  this  category  of  investiga¬ 
tion  will  probably  be  the  least  fruitful  in  the  analysis  of  schools 
of  literature,  but  it  cannot  be  ignored. 

We  now  turn  to  those  approaches  by  means  of  which  we 
analyze  the  literary  work  as  a  whole  and  as  an  aggregate  of  con¬ 
stituent  parts,  both  in  regard  to  aesthetic  matters  and  non¬ 
aesthetic.  As  a  whole,  the  work  may  be  definitely  associated  with 
religion,  philosophy,  or  science.  If  so,  it  may  be  examined  first 
of  all  not  as  a  work  of  art  but  as  a  document  belonging  to  a 
nonaesthetic  field  of  inquiry.  Here  we  must  issue  a  warning: 
There  are  times  when  the  literary  work  may  actually  be  a  docu¬ 
ment  in  a  nonaesthetic  field  and  yet  that  field  will  not  be  a  dis¬ 
tinguishing  mark  for  a  school.  We  may  illustrate  by  pointing  to 
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naturalism.  Suppose  that  in  studying  Zola’s  naturalism  we  select 
science  as  the  essential  characteristic.  We  may  then  be  led  to 
assume  that  a  positivistic,  scientific  attitude  characterizes  every 
kind  of  naturalism;  moreover,  that  every  work  exploiting  science 
must  be  naturalistic.  This  is  one  place  in  which  a  reasonably 
wide  acquaintance  with  literature  may  keep  one  from  deriving 
false  values  from  certain  manifestations.  Such  an  acquaintance 
may  lead  one  to  suspect  that  a  writer  like  Novalis  was  possibly 
naturalistic  with  a  metaphysical  stamp;  Rousseau  and  certain 
nineteenth-century  English  poets, religious;  Dostoievski,  psycho¬ 
logical;  Zola,  scientific;  and  Arno  Holz,  aesthetic.  Whether  these 
qualifications  are  correct  or  wholly  wide  of  the  mark  is  of  no 
immediate  significance;  it  is  important  chiefly  that  one  should 
have  enough  skepsis  to  recognize  possibilities  throughout  the 
range  of  European  and  American  literature.  If,  of  course,  the 
religious,  philosophical,  or  scientific  characteristic  modifies  a 
work  of  literature  aesthetically,  we  are  on  more  secure  ground; 
but  then  we  are  no  longer  evaluating  the  work  solely  as  a  non- 
aesthetic  document. 

In  the  aesthetic  analysis  of  a  literary  work  taken  as  a  whole, 
we  first  ask  ourselves  in  what  respects  we  study  any  piece  of 
literature  as  a  unit.  We  talk  of  classifications  or  genres,  rhythmic 
qualities,  unity,  veins,  form  and  content,  purpose,  presentation, 
artist’s  approach,  reality,  style,  and  other  matters;  but  in  many 
of  these  items  we  find  ourselves  relatively  ignorant  or  else  in 
such  disagreement  with  our  colleagues  that  we  are  mutually  not 
very  helpful.  We  can,  of  course,  classify  literature  into  poetry 
and  prose  and  indicate  some  subdivisions  of  each.  Yet,  just 
what  constitutes  a  genre  in  literature?  I  do  not  know,  except 
that  it  is  unrelated  to  the  term  “genre-painting.”  Again,  al¬ 
though  rhythm  is,  I  believe,  basic  in  all  the  fine  arts,  we  remain 
relatively  muddled  regarding  its  properties.®  Some  headway 
probably  can  be  made  in  a  study  of  the  organic  unity  of  a  work 
and  in  the  vein.  Whether  tragedy  and  comedy  are  essentially 
classifications,  genres,  veins,  or  qualifications  of  action,  I  am  not 

‘  Cf.  my  paper,  “An  Introduction  to  the  Critical  Appreciation  of  Litera¬ 
ture,”  Papers  of  the  Michigan  Academy  of  Science,  Arts  and  Letters,  19  (1934), 
507-524. 
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now  prepared  to  say;  I  am,  however,  convinced  that  Aristotle’s 
definitions  are  not  sufficiently  inclusive  to  describe  comedies 
and  tragedies  of  the  Western  World.  Likewise,  I  am  bewildered 
when  I  listen  to  discussions  about  form  and  content,  most  es¬ 
pecially  discussions  that  treat  form  as  though  it  were  some  kind 
of  garb  readily  slipped  on  and  off  from  an  independent  content. 
Surely  anyone  conversant  with  the  arts  must  understand  that 
when  we  talk  about  form  and  content  as  though  separate  we 
are  arbitrarily  putting  asunder  that  which  in  fact  cannot  be 
separated.®  Our  real  problem  is  this:  How  can  we  discuss  content 
in  form? 

Some  of  the  matters  associated  with  the  aesthetic  analysis 
of  a  work  of  art  taken  as  a  whole  can  be  done  satisfactorily, 
but  a  number  of  them  will  be  of  such  dubious  value  that  the 
scholar  will  have  to  exercise  a  great  deal  of  self-restraint  to  avoid 
using  specious  reasoning  and  questionable  data.  For  the  present 
I  have  more  confidence  in  the  possibilities  arising  from  the  exami¬ 
nation  of  a  work  of  art  in  terms  of  its  constituent  elements. 
Here  we  can  discuss  fragments,  or  parts,  recognizing  that  they 
are  such.  As  a  result,  we  are  in  a  position  to  examine  aspects  of 
the  subject  matter,  superficial  elements  of  form,’  situation,®  plot, 
dramatis  personae,®  theme,^®  setting,  the  interrelation  of  these 
elements,  and  special  devices.  If  all  cannot  be  carefully  analyzed, 
usually  a  sufficient  number  can  be  brought  under  control  so 
as  to  make  it  possible  for  the  scholar  to  have  positive  data  at  his 
command.  My  more  recent  work  has  moved  steadily  in  this 
direction,  and  I  am  reasonably  sure  that  more  labor  will  produce 
convincing  results. 

•  At  the  second  English  Institute  (Sept.  9-14,  1940,  New  York  City)  the 
problem  of  content  and  form  came  to  the  fore  in  the  sections  devoted  to  Literary 
History  and  Literary  Criticism.  It  was  agreed  by  some  that  content  and  form 
are  inseparable,  but  this  I  must  contend  is  only  the  approach  to  the  problem, 
not  at  all  a  solution.  Cf.  Rose  Frances  Egan,  “Genesis  of  the  Theory  of  ‘Art  for 
Art’s  Sake,”’  Smith  College  Studies  in  Modern  Languages,  II  (July,  1921),  5-61. 

’  Divisions  into  acts  and  scenes,  stanzas,  lines,  etc. 

*  Cf.  my  “Analysis  of  Literary  Situation,”  PM  LA,  LI  (1936),  872-889; 
also  “Situation  and  Character  in  ‘Till  Damaskus,”’  PM  LA,  LIII  (1938), 
886-902. 

’  Cf.  C.  N.  Wenger,  “An  Introduction  to  the  Aesthetics  of  Literary  Por¬ 
traiture,”  PMLA,  L  (1935),  615-629. 

That  is,  the  guiding  idea. 
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The  elements  suggested  for  constituent  parts  are  of  especial 
service  in  the  examination  of  narrative  forms  of  literature.  In 
nonnarrative  forms  it  may  be  necessary  to  analyze  more  closely 
a  limited  number  of  factors,  for  example,  language,  theme,  and 
composition,  the  last  item  pointing  primarily  to  that  interrela¬ 
tion  of  parts  that  makes  for  progressive  development  without 
sacrifice  of  organic  unity.  Manifestly  all  poetry  is  subject  to 
prosodiacal  analysis,  whether  or  not  the  narrative  form  is 
employed. 

It  should  hardly  be  necessary  to  remark  that  the  objective 
analyses  of  a  literary  work  may  or  may  not  reveal  peculiarities. 
Again,  any  one  of  us,  because  of  ignorance,  may  denote  some¬ 
thing  a  special  characteristic  when  it  is  not.  Consequently  much 
of  this  work  must  remain  tentative  until  buttressed  by  comple¬ 
mentary  studies.  We  may  declare,  however,  that  unless  a  quality 
considered  peculiar  to  a  particular  element  is  of  such  force  as  to 
condition  the  whole  work  and  thus  modify  other  parts,  it  is 
doubtful  if  we  have  discovered  anything  pertinent  to  a  school. 
In  general,  characteristics  must  be  striking  in  themselves,  or  in 
combination,  to  convince  us  that  we  have  secured  a  fundamental 
grasp.  Thus  if  classicism,  romanticism,  naturalism,  expression¬ 
ism,  and  other  schools  are  essentially  different,  functional  analy¬ 
ses  will  give  us  something  tangible  with  which  to  work. 

My  tests  have  been  rather  limited.  Yet  I  am  fairly  well  as¬ 
sured  that  the  elements  of  a  critical  apparatus  thus  far  revealed 
will  do  much  to  forward  my  studies  of  literary  naturalisms  in 
general  and  Strindberg’s  naturalism  in  particular. 

Naturalism:  Analysis  and  Definition 

The  next  step  in  the  study  of  Strindberg’s  naturalism  is  to 
find  a  significant  naturalist  to  examine  so  that  criteria  may  be 
set  up.  If  there  were  only  one  kind  of  naturalism,  this  task  would 
not  be  difficult.  Unfortunately,  however,  there  have  been  several 
kinds  of  naturalism,  from  that  of  the  ancient  Greeks  to  that  of 
present-day  works  like  The  Grapes  of  Wrath.  All  these  should 
be  analyzed  and  classified  some  time,  but  apparently  not  one  of 
them  has  as  yet  been  treated  adequately.  Hence  it  is  necessary 
to  make  useful  selections  if  the  work  on  Strindberg  is  to  have 
direction. 
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From  previous  studies  of  Strindberg  we  may  point  to  those 
writers  with  whom  he  was  at  some  time  or  other  acquainted, 
especially  those  writers  associated  with  realism  and  naturalism. 
Here  too,  however,  there  are  dangers  that  must  not  be  over¬ 
looked:  Strindberg  may  have  concocted  a  naturalism  different 
from  all  others;  again,  he  may  have  been  the  unconscious  agent 
of  the  rebirth  of  an  earlier  kind.  If  one  or  the  other  of  these 
hazards  should  be  realized,  there  will  be  trouble  in  store  for  the 
scholar;  yet  research  should  eventually  clarify  everything. 

More  definitely,  authors  like  Rousseau,  Dickens,  and  Zola 
have  been  indicated  as  writers  who  influenced  Strindberg.  Most 
especially,  critics  have  called  attention  to  Zola,  an  arch-propa¬ 
gandist  for  literary  naturalism  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Thus 
it  would  be  reasonable  for  a  scholar  first  of  all  to  make  a  study 
of  Zola  in  an  effort  to  set  up  criteria  for  one  kind  of  naturalism. 

At  this  point  some  one  may  raise  the  objection  that  the  in¬ 
ductive  method  is  fruitless  because  essentially  we  do  not  know 
what  we  are  looking  for.  My  answer  is  that  few  research  projects 
can  successfully  be  carried  out  by  either  the  deductive  or  the 
inductive  method  alone;  both  must  be  used.  Moreover,  we  do  not 
make  a  beginning  with  a  tabula  rasa.  From  my  own  work,  I 
realize  that  one  might  profitably  study  Russian,  English,  or 
French  sources,  to  begin  the  investigation  of  Strindberg’s  na¬ 
turalism;  but  I  am  also  convinced  that  the  figure  of  Zola  looms 
up  the  largest.  Either  he  has  provided  the  basic  characteristics 
of  Strindberg’s  so-called  dramatic  naturalism,  as  certain  critics 
maintain,  or  he  has  not.  Only  a  careful  examination,  not  a  care¬ 
less  leafing  through  of  works  or  wishful  thinking,  will  provide  an 
acceptable  answer.  It  will  be  necessary  to  analyze  very  closely 
the  Rougon-Macquart  series  as  well  as  the  critical  works;  other¬ 
wise  we  cannot  be  sure  that  Zola  was  consistent  or  that  Strind¬ 
berg  derived  his  material  from  the  Frenchman’s  novels  rather 
than  from  his  expository  works. 

The  Analysis  of  Strindberg’s  Naturalism 

The  Samlade  skrifter  of  August  Strindberg  number  exactly 
fifty-five  volumes;  there  are  also  two  posthumous  volumes  as 
well  as  letters  which  have  been  published  from  time  to  time. 
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It  is  obvious  that  one  must  make  a  beginning  by  carefully  limit¬ 
ing  his  problem.  At  first  we  might  be  tempted  to  select  Roda 
rummet,  because  that  novel  was  called  naturalistic  and  Strind¬ 
berg’s  name  was  then  linked  with  Zola’s.  Yet  Strindberg  de¬ 
clared  that  when  Roda  rummet  was  published  in  1879,  he  knew 
nothing  of  Zola.“  Although  authors  are  frequently  not  to  be 
trusted,  we  need  not  hurry  to  accuse  Strindberg  of  falsehood 
this  time.  It  is  true  that  Zola  had  published  eight  volumes  of  the 
Rougon-Macquart  novels  between  1871  and  1878,  and  his 
struggle  for  naturalism  had  gone  well  beyond  a  mere  beginning; 
at  the  same  time,  Strindberg  may  have  remained,  in  provincial 
Sweden,  quite  innocent  of  contacts  with  Zola.  But  whatever 
later  research  may  prove,  Roda  rummet  would  make  a  question¬ 
able  beginning  for  the  investigation  of  Strindberg’s  naturalism 
in  relation  to  Zola. 

For  my  investigations  I  have  fastened  upon  the  twenty-third 
volume  of  the  Samlade  skrifter,  the  one  to  which  editor  John 
Landquist  gave  the  title  N aturalistiska  sorgespel.  The  dramas  of 
this  volume  were  composed  after  Strindberg  had  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Zola’s  works,  and  thus  there  are  objective  data 
to  exploit.  The  procedure  is  clear:  The  plays  gathered  together 
under  the  rubric  N aturalistiska  sorgespel  must  be  examined 
individually  in  terms  of  the  critical  apparatus  set  up  through  the 
study  of  Zola.  This  study  will  then  not  establish  whether  or  not 
the  plays  are  naturalistic  in  every  possible  sense;  it  will  only  de¬ 
termine  whether  they  do  or  do  not  conform  to  the  criteria  of 
Zola’s  naturalism. 

“  “Man  kallade  mig  romantiker,  men  det  var  bara  ett  tillamnat  glipord, 
eftersom  jag  forut  utgivit  Roda  Rummet,  som  dock  icke  ar  skriven  efter  natu- 
ralismens  prospekt,  ty  jag  kande  icke  till  Zola  den  gingen,  men  val  Dickens  och 
Hugo.”  From  the  essay  “Omkring  1890”  (published  1910),  Samlade  skrifter, 
LIII,  100.  Note  that  the  essay  “Om  realism”  {Samlade  skrifter,  XVII,  191-200), 
which  first  apf)eared  in  1882,  reveals  Strindberg  conscious  of  the  term  “natural¬ 
ism”  but  still  embroiled  in  the  battle  of  the  real  and  the  ideal. 
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I.  Mythological  Names 

AGnd  (Gn^),  one  of  Frigg’s  maids.  The  name  Gnd  is  recorded 
•  in  a  thula  of  the  Sn.  Edda}  as  an  dsynja  and  in  the 
Gylfaginning  (XXXV)  as  Frigg’s  maid:  “FjQgrtanda  Gna,  hana 
sendir  Frigg  i  }^msa  heima  at  erindum  sinum.”  Elsewhere  Frigg’s 
eskimoer  is  Fulla  (cf.  introduction  to  Grm.:  “Frigg  sendi  eskimey 
sina  Fullu  til  Geirr^j^ar.”). 

If  Snorri  knew  the  meaning  of  the  name  Gnd,  it  is  possible 
that  his  substitution  of  the  name  Gnd  for  Fullu  in  the  Gylfagin¬ 
ning  was  due  to  the  closely  related  meanings  of  these  two  names. 

Sijmons-Gering  {Kommentar  zu  den  Liedern  der  Edda,  I, 
p.  427)  derive  Gnd  from  *ga-naha  and  suggest  the  meaning  ‘die 
erfolgreiche.’  But  the  stem  *ga-nah-  means  ‘sufficient’  (cf.  Goth. 
ga-nah  =  dpKtV,  Goth.  ga-woAs:ON  gndgr  ‘sufficient,’  etc.).  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  * ga-naha>* gnd-u> gn^  could  mean  ‘sufficiency, 
abundance’  (cf.  Goth.  ga-nailha  =  avT&pKeia  ‘sufficiency’)  and 
could  thus  serve  as  a  synonym  for  Fulla=  Goih.  fullo  ‘fullness, 
sufficiency.’ 

B.  Kerti,  dat.  sg.,  name  of  a  mythical  horse.  This  name  oc¬ 
curs  in  Kalfsvtsa  (Fr.  12,3).  If  we  may  postulate  a  nom.  form 
*KQrtr  {<*KartuR),  this  name  may  be  identical  with  kqrtr,  used 
as  a  nick-name  for  men  (cf.  Aarb.  [1907],  p.  227). 

Finnur  Jonsson  {Lex.  Poet.‘‘)  translates  Kerti  by  ‘den  lille,’ 
but  without  stating  from  what  root  he  derives  this  meaning. 
Bugge  {Norr.  Fornkv.,  p.  383)  reconstructs  a  nom.  form  *Kertr, 
but  without  comment.  B.  Kahle  (IF.,  XIV,  p.  164)  accepts  this 
reconstruction  and  connects  the  form  *Kertr  with  Mod.  Icel. 
kertr  ‘erectus’:  Mod.  Norw.  kjerrast  ‘stretch  out  the  neck’  (cf. 
Aasen,  p.  356a),  interpreting  *  Kertr  to  mean  ‘an  animal  which 
stretches  out  its  neck.’ 

*  Cf.  Den  norsk-islandske  skjaldedigtning  (udg.  .  . .  ved  Finnur  J6nsson, 
Copenhagen,  1912-1915):  B:  Rettet  text;  II,  p.  661. 
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Kahle’s  derivation  cannot  be  disproved.  But  an  equally 
plausible  derivation  seems  to  me  *Kqrtr{<*Kart-uR)  from 
kart-a  ‘cart’  (cf.  Rp.  22,  4)  in  the  sense  of  ‘a  cart-horse,  Lastpferd’ 
in  contradistinction  to  hross  ‘Reitpferd’  (cf.  NHG  Pferd^ 
<MLat.  paraveredus<Gr\i.  Trapd-I- Celtic  ve  ‘bei’-frocda  ‘vier- 
radiger  Wagen’).  A  form  *KQrtr{<*Kart-uR)  is  all  the  more 
plausible  in  that  it  is  in  keeping  with  the  «-stems  (with  radical 
vowel  a)  denoting  animals,  such  as  ggltr  ‘boar,’  kgUr  (MLat. 
cattus)  ‘cat,’  mglr  ‘moth,’  mgr'dr  ‘marten,’  grn  ‘eagle,’  etc. 

II.  Words  for  ‘Earth,  Land,  Country' 

A.  Haudr  ‘earth.’  The  word  haudr  occurs  only  once  in  the 
Elder  Edda  (Ildl.  50,1),  but  very  frequently  in  skaldic  poetry. 
Since  hau'dr  apparently  has  no  counterpart  in  the  other  Gic. 
languages,  we  may  assume  that  it  represents  a  specifically  ON 
formation. 

If  the  -r  in  hau'd-r  represents  an  r-extension,  we  may  equate 
hau'd-  with  the  ablaut  variant  ‘hide,  skin’  (<IE  *kuti-; 
cf.  Lat.  cutislGrk.  Kirros  ‘skin’).  The  a«-grade^  vowel  likewise 
occurs  (with  initial  5-)  in  ON  skaud-ir  pi.  ‘Vorhaut  eines  Pferdes’ 
(cf.  skjd'da  ‘bag,  sack’): Goth.  skauda-[raip]  ‘shoe-string’  (cf. 
Lat.  scutum  ‘covering,  shield’).  For  this  whole  group  of  words  we 
may  postulate  an  IE  base  *{s)keu  ‘to  cover.’  The  semantic  de¬ 
velopment  of  haudr^  could  then  have  been  ‘a  covering’ > ‘sur¬ 
face’*  (cf.  NHG  Decke  ‘ceiling’ : ZJacA  ‘tooV '.decken  ‘to  cover’; 

’  Cf.  Kluge,  Elytn.  Wth.  der  deutschen  Sprache^^  (1934).  Kluge’s  translation 
of  paraveredus  by  “Nebenpferd”  is  somewhat  misleading  in  that  the  word 
Nebenpferd  implies  ‘one  horse  beside  another.’  The  sense  of  paraveredus  is  rather 
‘[an  animal  harnessed]  alongside  a  wagon,’  ‘neben  (den)  Wagen  (gespanntes)’ 
or  ‘zum  Wagen  gehoriges.’ 

’  Cf.  Falk-Torp,  Norw.-Ddn.  Etym.  Wth.,  p.  425,  Hud. 

^  Cf.  Falk-Torp,  p.  1013,  Skj^ge;  Feist,  Etym.  Wth.  der  got.  Sprache,*  p.  430, 
skauda-raip. 

‘  For  ON  neuter  substantives  with  r-extension  denoting  a  locality  compare 
set-r  (setja)  ‘place,  mountain  pasture’;  rjd3-r  (rddfSa)  ‘cleared-out  place  in  a  forest.’ 

*  For  the  conception  of  ‘earth’  as  a  ‘surface,  bottom’  compare  Lat.  tellus: 
Skr.  tala-  ‘surface,  bottom,  plain’;  Grk.  iSa<t>os,  Lat.  io/wm,  NHG  Boden,  Grund. 
See  C.  D.  Buck  “Words  for  World,  Earth  and  Land,  Sun,”  Lang.  (1929),  V, 
pp.  224-226.  To  Buck’s  list  may  be  added  OE  hrOse  ‘Erde,  Grund’  (cf.  OHG 
hrosa  ‘Kruste,’  Lat.  crusta). 
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Swed.  tdcke  ‘quilt,  cover’)  > ‘earth’s  surface,  ground’ > ‘earth, 
land’  (cf.  hau8r  ‘earth’:  pridja  hau'dr  ‘shield  [cf.  Lat.  scutum] 
of  pritSi  [Othin]’). 

For  a  semantic  parallel  ‘covering’ > ‘earth’  compare  *swarp-: 
*swar'5-  ‘Kopfhaut;  Schwarte’>‘Rasen.’  Falk-Torp  (p.  1222, 
Svaer)  postulate  a  base  *{s)ver-  ‘bedecken.’  From  the  basic  sense 
‘to  cover’  were  developed  the  secondary  senses  of  (1)  ‘covering 
of  the  head,  scalp’;  ‘skin  covered  with  hair’  (cf.  ON  5»^r3r:OFris.- 
MLG  swarde) ;  (2)  ‘hard  covering,  crust,  rind  of  bacon’  (cf.  OE 
Swear'S',  sweard’.MYiG  swcr/e >NHG  Schwarte)',  (3)  ‘covering  of 
soil,  earth’  (cf.  Eng.  [green]-sward’.yi.\^G  [grdn]-swarde). 

If  hauSr  represents  an  ablaut  relation  to  huS,  we  may  compare 
the  following  semantic  parallels  derived  from  the  bases  *{s)keu-: 
*{s)ver-  ‘to  cover’:  (1)  hdS'.svgrSr  ‘skin  (of  the  head)’;  (2)  hauSr: 
Eng.-MLG  sward{e)  ‘soil,  earth.’ 

B.  BjqS  ‘earth’s  surface,  land.’  This  word  occurs  only  once 
in  the  Elder  Edda  {Vsp.  4,  1),  but  frequently  in  skaldic  poetry. 
Bugge  (Stud.  p.  6,  Anm.  3)  believes  bjgS  to  be  a  loan  word  from 
OIrish  bioth,  bith  ‘world.’  The  fact  that  bjgS  has  apparently  no 
counterpart  in  the  other  Gic.  languages  would  seem  to  favor 
Bugge’s  hypothesis.  But  the  possibility  of  a  native  Gic.  origin 
should  first  be  carefully  investigated  before  resorting  to  the 
assumption  of  a  loan  word. 

The  reading  bjqS  with  short  diphthong  has  been  definitely 
established’;  hence  we  may  assume  PGic.  *beS-d>*bjoS-u>bjqS. 
PGic.  *beS-  may  be  derived  from  IE  *bhedh-  ‘dig.’  If  so,  we 
may  postulate  the  semantic  development  of  bjqS  as  follows: 
‘something  d«g’> ‘earth’s  surface,®  soil’ > ‘earth.’  For  the  con¬ 
ception*  of  ‘earth’  as  ‘soil,’  which  can  easily  be  dug  (crushed  or 
removed),  compare  ON  mo/d:  Goth,  mulda  ‘dust,  mold,  earth’ 
(Goth.  malan’.ON  mala  ‘grind,  crush’) ;  ON  grwwd: Goth,  grundu- 
[waddjus]  ‘ground’  (OE  grindan  ‘grind’). 

’  Cf.  Mogk,  PBB.,  VII,  p.  231,  footnote  3;  Finnur  J6nsson,  Lex.  Poet.*, 
BjqZ. 

•  Cf.  Vsp.  4,  1  (Gering’s  4th  edition) ; 

Apr  Burs  synir  bjqpum  of  yppu 

“Before  Bur’s  sons  lifted  up  the  earth’s  surfaces.”  Gering  (Glossar)  gives 
the  meaning  of  bjq'S  as  ‘erdflache,  land’;  Neckel  (Glossar)  as  ‘land.’ 

’  Cf.  Buck,  op.  cit.,  p.  224,  d. 
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C.  Hjarl  ‘land,  country.’  This  word  is  confined  to  skaldic 
poetry.  If  we  may  assume  a  base  *her-  (with  initial  s-,  *sker-) 
‘to  cut,’  the  form  hjarl  may  be  derived  from  *her-l-a  with  PG 
/-extension.  If  so,  the  basic  sense  of  hjarl  could  have  been  ‘some¬ 
thing  cut  or  split‘®  off’  (cf.  *her-p-an  [with  PG  /(-extension]  >  OE 
heorpa'.OUG  her  do  ‘skin  of  an  animal,  fleece’:  cf.  Lat.  cor-iutn 
‘skin’;  [with  PG  3-extension] > ON  her'S-r’.OYiG  hert-i 

‘shoulder-blade’).  From  a  basic  sense  ‘something  cut  off’  could 
be  derived  the  sense  of  ‘layer,  covering,’  from  which  the  sense  of 
‘land’  could  develop  as  in  the  parallel  hau'dr  ‘covering’  >  ‘earth’ 
(cf .  hiid :  OE  hear  pa  ‘skin’)  .With  hjarl  compare  hjarn}^  ( <  *her-n-a 
with  PG  M-extension)  ‘frozen  snow  and  ice  (covering  the  earth)’ 
> ‘frozen  earth’;  Norw.  dial,  skarka  {<*skar-  with  PG  ^-ex¬ 
tension  in  ablaut  relation  to  *sker-)  ‘frozen  crust'-,  ON  skyr 
{<*skur-ja  in  ablaut  relation  to  *sker-)  ‘coagulated  milk’  (i.e., 
‘milk  with  a  coagulated  surface’). 

If  my  interpretation  of  these  three  poetic  designations  for 
‘earth’  {haudr,  bjq^,  and  hjarl)  is  correct,  they  all  represent  the 
basic  conception  of  ‘earth’  as  ‘a  covering,  surface,  layer’  with 
various  connotations.  These  connotations  are  apparently:  (1) 
hau'dr  ‘ground,  fundament’;  (2)  bjqd  ‘soft  earth,  soil’;  (3)  hjarl^^ 
‘hard  earth’  (cf.  Lat.  terra <*tersa:torreo  ‘dry  up’).  All  these 
connotations  in  words  denoting  ‘earth,  land’  in  other  IE  lan¬ 
guages  have  been  pointed  out  by  Buck  {op.  cit.). 

III.  Words  for  ‘King,  Prince,  Warrior,'  etc. 

A.  Gylfi  ‘sea-king;  king,  prince.’  Gylfi,-a  represents  a 
shortened  form  of  gylfir.^*  The  form  gylfi  always  occurs  as  a  pure 
ow-stem  in  spite  of  the  umlauted  radical  vowel  -y-.  Gylfi{r)  may 
be  derived  from  a  stem  *gulb-  in  ablaut  relation  to  *gelb-,  e.g.,  in 
*gelb-r-a> gjalfr' (roaring,  resounding)  sea’;  hence  gylfi  ‘sea-king’ 
>‘king,  prince.’ 

‘®  Cf.  Germ.  SchareniEng.  skerries  {*sker-)-,  Eng.  cliff  (OE  cleofan  ‘to 
cleave’)- 

«  Cf.  G.  S.  Lane,  JEGPh.  (1933),  XXXII,  p.  293,  and  literature  there  cited. 

**  Cf.  Falk-Torp,  p.  986,  Share  (II). 

Cf.  hjarn  ‘frozen  earth’ : ‘skull.’ 

Cf.  Noreen,  Aisl.  Gramm.,*  §371,  Anm.  2;  Geschichle  der  nordischen 
Sprachen,  Paul’s  Grundriss  3  (1928),  §195,  4. 
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The  stems  *gulb-:*gelb-  may  represent  PG  S-extensions  of 
the  bases  *gul~:*gel-  ‘roar,  resound.’  For  *gul-b-  compare  Mod. 
Du.  golf  (<*gol-b-a)  ‘Welle’  and  with  PG  n-  or  z-extension  ON 
gjalla  {<* gel-nan  or  *gel-zan):p.  part,  gollinn  {<*gullanaR)  ‘to 
resound,  ring.’  With  gylfi: gollinn  compare  bryti  ‘breaker  (of 
rings) ;  king,  prince’ ibrotinn  ‘broken.’  For  *gel-b-  compare  Norw. 
dial.  gjalvlMLG  gelve  ‘Wellengang.’ 

G.  NeckeP®  is  right  in  connecting  gylfi  with  gjalfr,  but  he  does 
not  show  the  etymological  connection. 

Gering’s^*  etymology  of  gylfiir)  from  the  adjective  gulr  must 
be  rejected.  First  of  all,  the  adjective  gulr  ‘yellow’  never  occurs 
in  the  derived  sense  of  ‘resplendent,  glanzend,’  nor  is  it  ever 
applied  to  a  king  or  person  of  high  rank.  The  adjective  gulr  does 
not  occur  in  the  Elder  Edda,  and  in  skaldic  poetry  it  is  confined 
to  its  literal  sense  of  ‘yellow’  (cf.  Lex.  Poet.^).  Secondly,  Gering’s 
etymology  fails  to  account  for  the  fact  that  gylfi  so  frequently 
occurs  in  the  sense  of  a  ‘sea-king.’” 

B.  Skyli  ‘king,  prince.’  This  word  is  restricted  to  skaldic 
poetry.  Cleasby-Vigfusson  translate  skyli  by  ‘protector’  and 
connect  it  with  the  proper  name  Skilli.  I  believe  this  derivation 
is  correct. 

From  a  base  *skeu-  ‘to  cover’  we  may  derive  three  stems  with 
PG  /-extension:  (1)  *skeul-a>skj6l  ‘protection,  covering’;  (2) 
*s^«/->OFris.  s^m/=MLG  schul  ‘Schutz,  Versteck’rON  SkUl-i 
proper  name  ‘Protector,’  sk^l-ir  ‘protector’;  (3)  *skul-> skyl-i 
‘protector.’ 

The  -U-  in  *skill-jan  >  skyli  represents  the  low  grade  vowel  of 
the  cM-series  parallel  to  the  -H-,  e.g.,  in  *briit-jan> bryti  ‘breaker 
(of  rings);  prince’  (brjdta  ‘break’),  *skM-jan>skyti  ‘shooter’ 
(skjdta  ‘shoot’),  *-nut-jan>-nyti  ‘partaker’  {njdta  ‘partake’;  cf. 
Goth.  niutan'.nUta).  Since  a  \erh  * skj 6la^^  {<*skeulan)  ‘protect’ 
does  not  occur,  it  is  evident  that  the  form  skyli  was  fashioned 

Glossar  to  his  edition  of  the  Elder  Edda  (1927),  p.  68:  “Gylfi  .  .  .  ‘brauser’ 
(s.  gidlfr-dyr),  name  eines  meerriesen.  .  .  .” 

“  Sijmons-Gering,  Kommentar,  II,  p.  99:  “  .  .  .  eigentlich  ‘der  glanzende’ 
(zu  gulr). . .  .” 

Numerous  examples  in  Lex.  Poet.,*  Gylfi. 

**  But  compare  the  weak  verb  skyla  (<*sketdjan)  ‘to  protect.’ 
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after  the  pattern  of  the  jan-stems  (nomina  agentis)  connected 
with  the  strong  verbs  of  the  2nd  ablaut  series. 

C.  Stillir  ‘king,  prince.’  Since  the  verb  stilla,  from  which  the 
nomen  agentis  stillir  is  derived,  has  two  fundamentally  different 
senses  (viz.,  (1)  ‘make  quiet,  moderate,  temper’;  *stilljan> ON 
stilla’.OS  stillian,  OHG  stillen  and  (2)  ‘to  arrange,  put  in  order’; 
cf.  *stalljan^^  >OE  stellan,  OS  stellian,  OHG  stellen),  commenta¬ 
tors  disagree  as  to  whether  the  noun  stillir  signifies  (1)  ‘modera¬ 
tor,  peace-maker,^®  etc.,  or  (2)  ‘arranger,  controller,**  etc.  The 
evidence,  however,  clearly  favors  the  latter  (2)  interpretation. 

In  the  first  place,  we  have  no  parallels  for  words  denoting 
‘king,  prince’  <  ‘moderator,  peace-maker,’  etc.  Secondly,  all  the 
skaldic  kennings**  with  stillir  plus  a  genitive  attribute  clearly 
signify  ‘arranger,  controller  of’:  compare  (a)  for  ‘warrior,  hero’; 
stillir  l^tSa,  herja,^^  hersa  ‘arranger,  controller  of  people,  armies, 
chieftains,’  with  which  compare  fylkir  ‘one  who  commands  the 
fylkV  {battle-array) ;  (b)  for  ‘God’;  stillir  aldar,  bragna  ‘controller 
of  life,  men’;  (c)  for  ‘skald’;  stillir  stefja  ‘controller  of  staves’; 
(d)  for  ‘gianV ;  fjalla  stillir  ‘controller,  ruler  of  mountains.’  For 
semantic  parallels  to  stillir  ‘arranger,  controller’ >  the  generic 
sense  of  ‘king,  prince’  compare  valdi  (valda  ‘control’),  BuZli 
‘proper  name’  {bjd'da  ‘command’). 

Neckel’s  interpretation  ‘Besanftiger,  Friedenstifter’  should 
be  discarded  for  the  simple  reason  that  there  is  no  evidence  that 
the  word  stillir  ever  had  this  sense.  Neckel  has  not  followed  the 
evidence  but  has  inferred  this  meaning  from  the  verb  (1)  stilla 
{<*stilljan)  as  it  occurs,  e.g.,  in  Vkv.  17,  3:  stilti  rqddu  ‘massigte 
die  Stimme,  sprach  leise.’ 

**  For  ON  stilla  ‘to  arrange,  put  in  order’  we  may  postulate  a  denominative 
formation  *stell-jan  from  *stella  ‘place’  in  ablaut  relation  to  *staUjan.  See  A.  Fick, 
Wtb.  der  indogermanischen  Sprachen  (=Wortschatz  der  germanischen  Sprackein- 
heit,  1909),  pp.  487-488,  stalla;  Falk-Torp,  p.  1167,  Stille. 

*®  Cf.  Cleasby-Vigfdsson  ‘stiller,  moderator’;  Neckel  {Glossar)  ‘Besanftiger, 
Friedenstifter.’ 

Finnur  J6nsson  (Lex.  Poet.*)  ‘ordner,  styrer’;  Gering  (Glossar)  ‘Ordner.’ 
Fritzner  (Ordh.)  does  not  commit  himself  on  this  point;  ‘Hersker,  Fyrste.’ 

®  Cf.  Lex.  Poet.,*  Stillir. 

”  Cf.  herja  stillir  (=pj6prek),  Gpr.  Ill,  4,  1. 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  TAYLOR’S  TRANSLATION 
OF  THE  ORKNEYINGA  SAGA* 

Lee  M.  Hollander 
University  of  Texas 

More  than  any  other  of  the  more  extensive  historic  sagas 
the  saga  of  the  rulers  of  the  Orkneys  is  a  mosaic  of  larger 
and  smaller  pieces,  colored  and  drab,  gathered  from  other  sagas 
and  from  oral  tradition,  all  joined  together  without  any  other 
unifying  principle  than  just  that  of  temporal  succession.  The 
compiler’s  intention  plainly  was  to  give  as  complete  an  account 
as  possible  of  the  history  of  the  Orkney  earldom,  from  the  time 
the  islands  were  wrested  from  the  original  Gaelic  inhabitants  by 
vikings  from  Norway,  toward  the  end  of  the  9th  century,  down 
to  his  own  times,  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century.  His  work  is 
not  a  masterpiece  in  any  sense.  The  writer  had  neither  the  critical 
acumen  and  dry  perspicacity  of  Ari  nor  the  perspective,  the  epic- 
dramatic  power  and  unrivalled  plastic  ability  of  Snorri.  Nor  has 
he  a  style  which  can  be  called  his  own.  As  a  consequence,  how¬ 
ever  importantly  it  ranks  as  source  material  for  the  Northern 
Islands  and  Scotland  in  the  early  Middle  Ages,  the  book  gives 
little  satisfaction  either  to  the  historically  inclined  mind  or  to 
the  aesthetic  sense.  Even  among  the  more  vivid  episodes  there 
are  few  that  are  unforgettable.  There  is  not  even  the  ability  to 
make  that  demonic  witch  woman  Frakok  and  the  splendid 
swaggering  freebooter  Svein  Asleifarson  really  live.  Indeed, 
there  is  here  a  mass  of  half-quarried  raw  material  for  novelists 
and  dramatists.  The  saga  does  not  know  what  to  do  with  it. 

It  is  thus  understandable  that  this  saga  has  attracted  few 
readers  and  translators.  And  very  likely,  Taylor’s  translation  will 
be  the  last  for  a  long  time;  both  because  it  is,  on  the  whole, 
satisfactory  and  because  his  introduction  answers  exhaustively 
most  of  the  questions  which  can  be  asked  concerning  the  origin, 
implications,  authenticity,  and  historic  reliability  of  the  work. 
In  fact,  his  Introduction  contains  one  of  the  most  thorough 
studies  of  the  source  material  which  we  have  of  any  saga;  and  his 

*  The  Orkneyinga  Saga.  A  New  Translation  with  Introduction  and  Notes. 
By  Alexander  Burt  Taylor.  London,  1938.  Pp.  437. 
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voluminous  notes,  devoted  chiefly  to  topographic  studies  em¬ 
bodying  years  of  research  on  the  spot,  satisfy  the  demand  voiced 
by  SigurtSur  Nordal  on  this  score.^  An  interesting  and  com¬ 
mendable  innovation  is  the  attempt,  “at  many  points  frankly 
speculative,”^  to  reconstruct,  in  narrative  form,  the  author’s 
process  of  compilation.  This  is  useful,  because  the  MS  relations 
of  the  saga  are  so  complicated  that  only  the  scholar  specializing 
in  the  Historic  Sagas  and  intimately  acquainted  with  the  details 
of  the  numerous  MSS  can  either  pretend  to  have  an  opinion  or 
to  visualize  at  all  their  interrelations. 

The  present  writer  is  little  qualified  to  pass  on  these  and  the 
topographic  contributions  of  Taylor’s  work.  They  will  no  doubt 
be  adequately  dealt  with  by  reviewers  in  the  Scandinavian,  and 
especially  the  Scottish,  journals.  The  following  discussion  is, 
rather,  directed  toward  its  value  as  a  translation  and  inter¬ 
pretation. 

In  this  respect  Taylor’s  version  is  on  the  whole  good  and 
readable — with  reservations.  From  the  outset  it  is  to  be  admitted 
that  any  evaluation  is  bound  to  be  subjective,  no  two  translators 
from  Old  Norse  seeing  eye  to  eye  as  to  methods.  Nevertheless 
there  is  unanimity  as  to  the  style  of  the  best  sagas:  it  is  prose  at 
its  prosiest,  if  you  please,  matter  of  fact,  unrhetorical  and  un¬ 
adorned  even  when  the  heights  of  human  existence  are  reached 
and  its  depths  sounded.  It  is  utterly  pellucid,  absolutely  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  task  in  hand:  the  narrative.  This  means  that  in  the 
translation  of  a  saga  no  bookish  or  startlingly  unusual  words  or 
phrases  should  for  a  moment  deflect  the  reader’s  attention. 
Likewise  it  is  agreed  that  skaldic  style  is  antipodal — baroquely 
ornate,  artificial,  pompous.  Here  words  and  phrases  of  current 
coinage  and  appeal  must  be  strictly  avoided. 

There  are  few  offences  against  the  latter  principle  in  Taylor’s 
work;  though  one  regrets  occasional  lapses  like  “a  poser  for  me” 
(p.  179)  for  vandligr  kostr;  “blasphemy”  (p.  303)  for  gu'dfjdn; 

‘  Orkneyinga  Saga.  Udgivet  for  Samfund  til  Udgivelse  af  gammel  Nordisk 
Literatur.  1913-1916.  Cf.  p.  viii. 

*  As  Nordal  declares,  ibid.,  LVI:  “ — det  er  saa  langt  fra,  at  vi  kan  re- 
konstruere  sagaen  i  dens  oprindelige  skikkelse,  at  vi  ikke  engang  kan  komme 
tilbage  til  bearbejdelsen  fra  det  13.  aarhundrede.  ...” 
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“crash  we  went”  (p.  277)  for  brast,  pas  bcs'di  lesti .  .  .  Hjqlp  ok 
Fifu;  “ghastly  slime”  (p.  226)  for  Uirur  megingrimmar ;  “green 
fire”  (p.  175)  iot  litndolgr  (just  why?). 

More  serious,  as  also  more  frequent,  is  the  use  of  inappro¬ 
priate  verbal  material  in  the  prose. 

In  the  first  place,  though  the  saga  is  intimately  related  to 
Scottish  history,  Scotticisms  like  “out  with”  for  “without”;  he 
“met  in  with  him”;  “he  put  off  much  time”;  “pay  the  Scots  out 
for  their  treachery,”  etc.,  are  liable  to  startle  the  reader. 

Likewise,  colloquialisms  not  called  for  by  the  context  in  the 
original;  as,  e.g.,  “his  expedition  was  thought  a  huge  joke” 
{p6Ui  hans  ferU  in  hce^iligsta),  passim,  when  “was  considered 
a  great  failure”  is  more  appropriate;  “Rognvald  did  a  spell  in  the 
defence  forces”  (p.  170)  {haj'di  Rqgnvaldr  pd  landvqrn  nockura 
stund),  which  is  too  chatty;  “the  Earl  did  not  fall  asleep  over  the 
journey”  (p.  150) — he  had  been  promised  the  King’s  friendship 
if  he  would  come — {jarl  lagdisk  eigi  pd  fqr  undirhqfuS),  where 
the  more  dignified  “he  did  not  put  off  the  journey”  is  preferable; 
“he  was  late  in  being  ready  ...  for  he  put  off  much  time” 
(p.  304)  {pvtat  hann  dvaVdi  marl),  an  idiom  unknown  to  me, 
where  I  would  say  “for  this  and  that  delayed  him”;  “still  the 
fact  leaks  out”  (p.  187)  {par  kemr  p6  enn)  is  unfortunate  for 
“the  fact  is.” 

Foreign  idioms;  as,  e.g.,  “they  had  an  inkling  that  Harald 
would  make  for  there”  (p.  314)  {peim  var  van  at  Uaraldr  mundi 
pangat  leita),  meaning  “they  suspected  that  Harald  would  come 
there”;  “but  where  Thorfinn  was  concerned,  as  soon  as  he,” 
etc.  (p.  160)  {enn  par  er  porfinnr  var,  par  er  hann  haf5i  .  .  .  ), 
meaning  “as  to  Thorfinn,”  etc. 

Latinisms  and  verbiage  frequently  spoil  a  passage;  e.g.,  “ne¬ 
gotiations  culminated  in  a  meeting  between  the  earls”  (p.  314) 
(rarS  pd  komit  d  stefnulagi  med  peim  jqrlum),  for  “a  meeting 
was  arranged,”  etc.;  “now  it  must  be  told  of  Earl  Harald’s 
project  that,”  etc.  (p.  315)  {en  pat  er  at  segja  frd  fer'dum  Haralds 
jarls,  at .  .  .),  ior  “now  this  is  told  of  Earl  Harald’s  journey,” 
etc.;  “but  what  with  his  ambition,  and  the  fact  that  we  have 
come  here,  he  would  not  scruple  to  deal  as  he  liked  with  our 
decision”  (p.  158)  {en  viS  stdrrceZi  hans  ok  pat  er  vSr  erum  h6r 
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komnir,  pd  mun  honutn  lUit  fyrir,  at  gera  pat  af  vdrum  kosti,  sent 
honum  s^nisk),  which  is  complicated  and  unidiomatic  for  “but 
heavy-handed  as  he  is,  and  seeing  that  we  are  here  (in  his  power), 
he  will  not  scruple  to  deal  with  us  as  he  pleases.” 

Occasionally  the  translation  suggests  wrong  implications,  as, 
e.g.,  in  the  following  passage  (p.  194)  (which  I  shall  break  up), 
where  one  gets  the  impression  of  medieval  witchcraft  instead  of 
Germanic  heathenism:  “men  who  dabbled  in  the  black  art”  {pd 
var  i  Svtpidd  ung  kristni;  v^ru  par  tnargir  tnenn,  peir  er  fdru  me'd 
forneskju),  better:  “men  who  practised  the  old  heathen  rites”; 
“King  Inge  was  a  good  Christian  and  all  sorcerers  were  anathema 
to  him”  (Ingi  konungr  var  vel  kristinn  ma'dr  ok  v^ru  honum  leiSir 
allir forneskjumenn),  better:  “King  Ingi  was  a  staunch  Christian, 
and  all  those  who  practised  the  old  heathendom  were  loath  to 
him”;  “when  fault  was  found  with  their  barbaric  habits” 
{stdrbosndr  kurru'5u  ilia,  er  um  var  vandal  dsi^u  peirra),  better: 
“with  their  evil  (heathen)  ways.” 

Some  inadvertences  and  slips  noted:  atlar  pd  eigi pat,  Sveinn, 
at  okkr  muni  nd  ekki  ver'da  mein  at  Qlvi  ok  Frakok  kerlingu  peirri 
er  til  einkis  er  far?  is  rendered:  “that  neither  of  us  will  come  to 
harm  from  Olvir  and  that  good-for-nothing  hag  Frakok”  (p. 
263).  More  correctly:  “that  old  woman  who  isn’t  capable  of 
doing  us  any  harm”;  in petta  er  af  hesti,  enn  eigi  af  meri,  of  course 
a  stallion  is  referred  to,  not  a  horse  (p.  268);  hafdi  iiii  skip  ok 
Hutiga  (not  tuttugu)  menn,  “a  hundred  men”;  snekkjur  should 
not  be  translated  “snakeships”  (p.  317),  but  “fast-sailing  ships,” 
for  dreki  and  snekkja  were  well  differentiated;  mikill  fyrir  ser  is 
hardly  “of  strong  character”  (p.  217)  but  rather  “outstanding,” 
whether  through  wealth  or  strength. 

There  are  certain  well-recognized  stylistic  features  of  Old 
Norse  which  have  no  place  in  English.  Thus  the  superlative  fre¬ 
quently  has  only  elative  force.  We  read  (p.  150)  that  “Earl 
Thorfinn  .  .  .  was  the  tallest  and  strongest  of  men”;  (p.  141) 
that  “Einar  (the  earl  of  a  small  group  of  islands)  became  the 
greatest  of  chiefs”  and  that  he  was  “of  all  men  the  most  keen- 
sighted”  (among  a  population  of  mariners),  when  all  that  is 
meant  is  that  Thorfinn  was  a  man  of  great  height  and  strength, 
etc.  Often  Old  Norse  has  a  preterite  form  where  we  should  use 
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the  pluperfect.  Thus,  e.g.,  enn  er  peir  k6mu  til  BjQrgynjar,  var  par 
fyrir  Haraldr  konungr  should  not  be  rendered  “now  when  they 
came  to  Bergen  King  Harald  was  there  before  them”  (p.  247) 
but  “had  got  there  before  them.”  Conversely,  the  Old  Norse 
pluperfect  is  not  always  the  equivalent  of  that  tense  in  English. 
Var  par  kominn  porfinnr  jarl  is  not  “Earl  Thorfinn  had  arrived” 
(p.  184)  but  “was  indeed  there.”  Another  important  feature  of 
Old  Norse  prose  is  the  extensive  use  of  the  historic  present  for 
vivid  narrative.*  In  English,  however,  this  usage  is  restricted 
rather  to  summaries  of  plots  and  is  apt  to  have  a  colloquial,  even 
burlesque,  effect  if  overdone.  Let  the  reader  judge  for  himself 
when  perusing  a  passage  like  that  on  page  153. 

Taylor  has  wisely  endeavored  to  steer  clear  of  the  ‘Wardour 
street  style’  of  William  Morris  and  his  ilk;  but  isn’t  it  time  to 
abolish  the  second  person  singular,  especially  in  conjunction  with 
modern  locutions?  E.g.,  “thou  gottest  no  good  out  of  it”  (p.  179); 
“knowest  thou  not  that  thy  nearest  of  kin  have  no  fancy  for  such 
men  as  I  (viz.,  am!)”  (p.  195  and  passim). 

Coming  now  to  the  verse  translations,  certainly  the  intro¬ 
ductory  chapter  (pp.  122  f.,  128  f.)  on  that  feature  is  the  least 
valuable  in  the  whole  book.  The  amount  of  misinformation  is 
all  the  stranger  since  a  list  of  “good  short  accounts  in  English 
on  skaldic  poetry”  is  furnished  (p.  116),  and  the  author  could 
surely  have  drawn  also  on  other  dependable  treatises.  Thus  it  is 
entirely  misleading  to  tell  the  layman  that  the  metrical  pattern 
of  Drdttkvcstt  is  trochaic  trimeter.  Skothending  has  of  course 
nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with  alliteration.  The  metrical  analy¬ 
sis  of  a  stanza  (p.  122)  is  demonstrably  wrong  and  misleading. 
Kviduhdttr  certainly  is  not  “the  metre  of  the  old  lays  and  of  Old 
English  epic.”  And,  by  the  way,  only  Oddi  hinn  Htli’s  two 
stanzas  in  chap.  88  are  in  this  metre,  those  of  Ingimar  and  Eric 
(chaps.  62,  78)  being  in  fornyrZislagl  Where  Hall’s  collaboration 
with  Earl  Rognvald  in  the  composition  of  Ildttalykkil  is  referred 
to  (p.  269),  read  “five  stanzas,”  instead  of  “five  verses”  for  each 
metre  (fimm  visur  med  hverjum  hatti). 

One  therefore  approaches  the  translation  of  the  abundant 

’  Cf.  the  recent  study  by  W.  Lehmann,  Das  Praesens  hisloricum  in  den 
tslendingasqguf,  1939.  Reviewed  in  Language  (1941),  vol.  17,  pp.  74-76. 
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metrical  material  with  misgivings  and  must  only  too  readily 
agree  with  Taylor  that  “the  reader  must  not  imagine  that  the 
rugged  rhythm  and  diffuse  stanza  form”  adopted  by  him  “in  any 
way  represent  the  pregnant  and  polished  verses  of  the  Icelandic 
court  poets.”  It  is  not  necessary  to  hold  the  view  that  at  least 
an  attempt  should  be  made  to  approximate  the  verse  form  of  the 
original,  to  demand  that  at  least  the  contents  be  rendered  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  best  authorities  available.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
Taylor  is  completely  unaware  that  both  Finnur  Jonsson’s  text 
and  method  of  interpretation  of  skaldic  poetry  have  in  recent 
years  been  subjected  to  severe  criticism  and  that  many  valuable 
suggestions  and  improvements  have  been  made  since  his  collec¬ 
tion  was  published.  However,  even  in  stanzas  where  it  is  depend¬ 
able,  a  certain  inability  to  do  justice  to  formal  and  stylistic  ele¬ 
ments  interferes  with  a  satisfactory  version  of  many  stanzas. 
Take  Arnor  jarlaskald’s  helming,  Skj.  5,  2.  This  is  rendered  by 
Taylor,  p.  169: 

In  winter  (the  serpent-slayer) 

Rognvald’s  fair  princely  son 
Drank  deep  the  malt  flood. 

Then  did  the  Peerless  One 
Show  forth  his  glory. 

Five  fines  for  four  of  the  original,  and  rugged  going  at  that! 
I  cannot  discover  in  it  any  correspondence  to  “fair  princely  son,” 
nor  to  any  “Peerless  One,”  nor  to  “glory.”  Why  not,  much  more 
simply  and  literally: 

All  the  ‘serjjent-slayer’  (i.e.,  winter)  through 
the  excellent  son  of  Rognvald 
drank  the  flood-of-the-mash  (i.e.,  the  ale) — 
great  wealth  showed  then  the  lord. 

Or  if,  like  the  present  reviewer,  one  be  unalterably  convinced 
that  some  approximation  to  the  verse  form  and  rhythm  of  the 
original  should  be  attempted — and  not  much  more  obscurely: 

Throughout  the  ‘serpent-slayer’ 

the  son  of  Earl  Rognvald 

took  deep  draughts  of  the  mash-flood — 

then  dealt  out  great  riches. 

And  so  in  a  great  number  of  instances  there  is  no  gain,  whether 
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in  readability  or  rhythm,  although  the  metrical  scheme  is  flung 
to  the  winds  and  a  kind  of  free  verse  substituted. 

Now  as  to  that  thorny  problem,  the  bogie  of  translators  from 
Old  Norse,  the  handling  of  names!  I  have  no  fault  to  find  with 
Taylor’s  wishing  at  least  to  translate  the  nicknames.  Only,  then 
one  must  find  the  best  obtainable  explanation;  and  here,  again, 
we  must  frequently  take  exception.^  ‘Nosey-Hrolf’  (Hrdlfrnefju) 
is  most  unfortunate,  ‘nosey’  chiefly  implying  ‘prying.’  I  suggest 
‘Big-nose.’  ‘Eystein  Rattle’ (gfMwr a)  is  rendered  better  by  Dasent 
as  ‘Eystein  the  noisy.’ — ‘Thorir  Tree-beard’  (treskegg)  should  of 
course  be  ‘Wooden-  (i.e.,  Stiff-)beard.’ — ‘Alofa  Harvest-heal’ 
(drbdt)  might  better  be  rendered  by  ‘the  Harvest-giver.’ — Gilli 
Krist  should  consistently  be  translated  ‘Servant  of  Christ’  (Old 
Irish  gilli  meaning  ‘servant’);  unless  one  wishes  to  give  the 
modern  form,  Gilchrist. — Erlingr  skakki  appears  as  ‘Crick-neck.’ 
Now  the  Century  Dictionary  defines  ‘crick’  as  a  spasmodic 
affection  of  the  muscles,  as  of  the  neck  or  back,  making  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  move  the  part.  Hence  ‘Wry-neck’  is  preferable,  and 
Dasent  had  it  so. — Kyrpinga-Ormr  is  of  course  ‘Orm  the  Weak¬ 
ling,’  not  ‘Wrinkly-Orm.’ — Guthormr  Mjqlukollr  has  been 
strangely  transformed  to  ‘Mel^pate,’  whereas  the  exact  transla¬ 
tion  would  be  ‘Flour-pate.’  But  most  likely  it  is  only  ‘the  Man 
from  the  Island  of  Mel.’ — And  so  one  might  go  on. 

Whether  proper  names  should  be  translated  or  left  un¬ 
changed,  or  given  in  their  English  form,  is  difficult  to  decide. 
Yet  consistency  should  be  striven  for.  If,  e.g.,  Gudifreyr 
is  rendered  by  Godfrey,  then  why  not  Howard  for  Hdvar'dr, 
Reynold  for  Rqgnvaldr,  Harold  for  Haraldr,  Oliver  for  Qlver, 
Hardecanute  for  HQr'Sakmitr? 

Most  difficult  of  all  to  handle  are  geographical  names.  Here 
Taylor  sets  up  the  principle  that  they  should  be  rendered  by 
their  present  English  equivalents.  That  is  satisfactory,  on  the 
whole,  for  the  Northern  lands,  but  gets  one  into  difficulty  else¬ 
where.  E.g.,  there  is  much  mention  in  the  saga  of  Miklagarth, 
the  famous  capital  of  the  East  Roman  Empire,  which  name  is 
used  in  all  saga  literature.  But  when  one  hears  Istanbul,  that 

*  At  least  Lind’s  work,  Norsk-isldndska  personbinamn  should  have  been 
available. 
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suggests  the  City  of  the  Golden  Horn,  a  forest  of  slim  minarets, 
bazaars,  Turks  with  red  fezzes,  the  Seraglio — in  other  words, 
falsifies  the  impression  that  should  be  given.  Even  so,  consist¬ 
ency  is  not  attained.  Why  not  Akka  for  the  historic  Acre,  Kreta 
for  Crete,  Smaalenene,  Akershus,  and  Jarlsberg  Amt  for  Viken, 
to  mention  only  a  few?  A  form  like  Puglia  for  Apulia  seems  a 
mere  affectation  of  correctness.  In  such  forms  as  Moere  (wrongly 
given  passim  as  M^ren),  Seller,  I  doubt  whether  the  character 
^  is  advisable  for  English  readers. 

Finally,  I  cannot  agree  with  Taylor  on  the  best  way  of  render¬ 
ing  what  he  calls  technical  terms,  such  as  bdndi,  hgWr,  goe'dingr. 
Inasmuch  as  these  terms  were  not  defined  with  great  preciseness 
in  the  Old  North,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  ‘farmer,  freeholder’ 
for  bdndi,  ‘franklin’  or  ‘yeoman’  for  hgl^r,  and  ‘baron’  for 
gw'Singr  would  be  preferable  to  the  foreign  terms,  which,  besides 
being  rather  awkward,  carry  no  meaning  to  the  English  reader. 
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F  all  the  translations  of  perhaps  the  most  important 

from  a  historical  point  of  view  is  that  by  Nikolai  Frederik 
Severin  Grundtvig,  Danish  man  of  letters,  churchman,  scholar, 
and  controversialist  extraordinary.  No  other  translation — if,  in¬ 
deed,  ‘paraphrase’  is  not  the  better  term  for  this  free  but  spirited 
performance — has  been  of  so  much  help  to  scholars  in  elucidating 
the  poem.  The  plan  to  translate  Beowulf  began  to  take  form  in 
Grundtvig’s  mind  the  moment  he  realized  the  insufficiency,  to 
be  as  charitable  as  possible,  of  Thorkelin’s  Latin  translation.' 
It  was  an  impulsive  resolve,  as  he  knew  no  Old  English  in  1815, 
and  it  needed  Thorkelin’s  twitting.  Billow’s  urging,  and  Rask’s 
help  before  he  finally  published  the  complete  translation  in  1820, 
Bjovulfs  Drape,  et  Gothisk  Helte-digt  fra  forrige  Aar-tusinde  af 
At\gel-Saxisk  paa  Damske  Riim.  What  he  had  estimated  in  1815 
as  a  task  for  six  months  was  not  finished  for  five  years.  Before  the 
appearance  of  the  complete  translation,  however,  he  published 
several  fragments.  The  first,  a  translation  of  the  first  fifty-two 
lines  of  the  poem,  he  did  as  a  result  of  his  delight  in  his  discovery 
of  the  sea-burial  of  Scyld,  which  Thorkelin  and  all  others  who 
had  handled  the  poem  had  misinterpreted.  Other  fragments  ap¬ 
peared  in  Dannevirke,  4  (1819),  as  an  earnest  to  Billow  and  his 
friends  that  he  had  not  forgotten  his  task.  All  these  specimens  of 
translation  show  significant  differences  from  the  1820  version. 

The  earliest  fragmentary  translation,  that  of  the  first  fifty- 
two  lines,  appeared  in  Nyeste  Skilderie  af  Kj^benhavn  for  July  29, 
1815,  in  the  first  installment  of  the  article  on  Thorkelin’s  edition. 
It  shows  the  measure  of  Grundtvig’s  understanding  of  this  part 

‘  See  my  article,  “Early  Danish  Criticism  of  Beowulf,”  A  Journal  of  English 
Literary  History,  VII  (March,  1940),  pp.  55  ff.  At  about  the  same  time  Grundt¬ 
vig,  wearied  by  political  and  religious  controversy,  engaged  upon  a  series  of 
translations  dealing  with  the  ancient  history  and  traditions  of  the  North.  He 
delighted  in  Saxo  and  Snorri  for  much  the  same  reason  that  he  was  attracted  to 
Beowulf,  and  he  translated  them  for  the  same  purpose:  he  hoped  in  that  way  to 
revitalize  Danish  national  life. 
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of  the  poem  at  that  time.  He  was  the  first  person  to  discern  the 
beauty  of  the  picture  of  Scyld’s  ship-burial,  but,  to  mention  only 
one  thing,  he  refused  to  recognize  the  presence  of  the  first  Beo¬ 
wulf.  In  this  respect,  at  least,  Thorkelin  was  superior.  The 
translation  follows: 

Om  Drotterne  strage 
Fra  forrige  Dage, 

Som  Stol-Konge-Saeder 
Beklaedte  med  Haeder 
I  Dannemarks  Land; 

Om  Kjaemperne  stolte, 

Som  Heltedaad  voldte, 

Jeg  kvaeder  forsand. 

Nu  f0rst  er  at  melde 
Om  Skefingen  Skjold, 

Han  kjaemped  med  Vaelde, 

Den  Herre  saa  bold, 

Med  Fienderne  mange 
Om  Borge  og  Vange, 

Og  Seier  han  vandt. 

Hans  Mod  og  bans  Rige 
De  voxde  tillige, 

Som  Aarene  randt; 

Hans  Haeder  og  Lykke 

De  voxde  forsand, 

Saa  alle  som  bygge 
Trindt  Hvalernes  Land, 

Ham  maatte  adlyde, 

Og  neiende  yde 
Ham  Glide  og  Skjaenk. 

Det  end  er  at  maerke 
Om  Kongen  saa  god. 

At  Kjaemperne  staerke 
Udsprang  af  bans  Blod, 

Og  hannem  til  iFre 
Evindelig  baere 
De  Skjoldunge-Navn. 
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Den  Herre,  som  kjendte 
A1  Dannemarks  Br0st, 
Slig  Konge  didsendte 
Til  Dannemaends  Tr0st, 
Og  undte  ham  laenge 
Paa  Konninge-Stoel 
At  see  over  Enge 
Den  straalende  Soel. 

Paa  Konninge-Saede 
Han  skifted  med  Glaede 
Klenodier  fine 
Blandt  Kjaemperne  sine; 
Ei  staedte  han  ilde 
Den  herlige  Skjaenk, 

Thi  Kjaemperne  gilde 
Ham  loved  paa  Baenk, 
Og  fulgde  med  Gammen 
Den  Herre  saa  prud, 

Og  Skjoldunge-Stammen 
Med  herlige  Skud 
Saa  h0it  under  Lide 
Sig  bredte  saa  vide, 

Saa  faver  i  Lund. 

Saa  Kongerne  laere 
Med  Guld  og  med  ^re 
Sig  Kjaemperne  bedste 
At  vinde  og  faeste! 

Da  trofast  de  Gamle 
Sig  trindt  dem  forsamle 
Paa  Uveirets  Dag, 
Omgjaerde  saa  bolde 
Med  blinkende  Skjolde 
Den  Herre  i  Slag. 

Ei  Guldets  Udskifter 
Kan  trives  i  Sal 
Naar  Heltebedrifter 
Ei  voxe  paa  Val. 
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Der  Skjold  var  hengangen 
I  D0den  til  Roe, 

Sig  flokked  i  Vangen 
En  Skare  saa  troe. 

Saa  toge  i  Hande 
De  kjaerlige  Svende 
Det  Liig  af  Kong  Skjold; 

Til  Stranden  de  bare 
I  sorgelig  Skare 
Den  Herre  saa  bold; 

De  Liget  udf^rde, 

Som  selv  ban  befoel, 

Mens  Tungen  ban  r^rde 
Paa  Konningestoel, 

Og  styred  med  Blide 
De  Lande  saa  vide, 

Saa  mangen  god  Dag. 

Saa  toge  de  Kjsekke 
Den  Konninge-Snekke 
Med  ringprude  Stavn, 

Som  klar  til  at  seile, 

Med  skinnende  Speile 
Laae  faerdig  i  Havn. 

Saa  gave  de  Skibet 
Den  Herre  i  Favn 
Som  f0rde  i  Livet 
Det  favreste  Navn; 

Ved  Masten  de  satte 
Den  Elskedes  Liig, 

Og  gav  bam  af  Skatte 
En  Skjoldborg  saa  riig. 

At  neppe  en  Sage 
Jeg  b0rde  om  Mage 
Til  Skat  og  til  Skib. 

Hos  Konninge-Kaaben 
Laae  alle  Slags  Vaaben; 
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De  0xer  saa  staerke 
Og  Brynie-Saerke. 
Klenodier  mange 
Ham  lagdes  i  Favn, 

Paa  Farten  bin  lange 
De  skulde  i  Stavn 
Paa  brusende  B^lge 
Med  Stolkongen  f^lge. 
Udstyre  Man  vilde 
Den  Herre  fra  Land, 

Med  Gaver  saa  gilde, 
Som  da  over  Strand 
Han  underlig  drevet 
Af  Herren  var  blevet 
Til  Dannemarks  Land. 

Nu  Flaget  hint  fagre 
Den  Skare  saa  bold 
Lod  stadselig  flagre 
Alt  over  Kong  Skjold; 
Saa  maatte  med  Kvide 
De  Snekken  forlove, 

Og  lade  den  skride 
For  Vind  og  for  Vove. 
Bort  seiled  den  Snekke 
Paa  B01gerne  blaa, 

Lod  Helte  i  Raekke 
Paa  Strandbredden  staae 
Med  Suk  og  med  Klage; 
Kom  aldrig  tilbage, 

Ja,  Ingen  med  Sande 
Kan  sige  ban  veed 
Hvorvidt  over  Strande 
Den  Snekke  henskreed, 
Om  bjerget  og  fundet 
Blev  Stol-Kongens  Liig, 
Om  Nogen  blev  undet 
Den  Ladning  saa  riig. 
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Axel  Louis  Elmquist 

The  University  of  Nebraska 

IN  OUR  textbooks  we  read  that  certain  adverbs  ending  in  -a, 
-e  and  denoting  ‘place  where,’  are  formed  from  adverbs  de¬ 
noting  ‘place  to  which,’  as  bort:borta,  upp'.uppe. 

Concerning  these,  N.  Linder'  gives  this  additional  informa¬ 
tion: 

I  synnerhet  i  poesi  forekommer  ofta  utbyte  av  in  mot  inne,  upp  mot  uppe, 
ut  mot  uU  o.s.v.  Ex.  “  .  .  .  Hogt  upp  i  luften  larkoma  sjunga.” — Allmant  nyttjas 
uttrycken  “tre  trappor  upp,”  “in  p4  gdrden,”  sdval  nar  man  avser  befintlighet 
som  rorelse. 

And  Natanael  Beckman,*  discussing  comparison,  says: 

Ndgra  adverb,  som  icke  sammanfalla  med  adjektiv  i  n.,  kunna  kompareras.  .  .  . 
Ndgra  fd  omskriva  komparativen,  ehuru  positiv  och  sui>erlativ  uttr>’ckas  genom 
ett  ord.  Sddana  aro  inne  och  ule.  Ex.  Han  stir  dar  inne.  Nu  dr  han  andi  Idngre  in. 
Se  ddr  allra  innerst  (eller  Idngst  in).* 

Olof  Ostergren,^  under  borta,  gives  the  comparative  as  “ibl. 
‘langre  bort’  ”  and  the  superlative  as  “  ‘langst  bort(a)’  1. 
‘borterst.’  ”  Under  framme  he  gives  comp,  langre  fram,  sup. 
frdmst  or  Idngst  framme^  under  inne,  comp.  Idngre  in,  sup. 
innerst;*  under  nere,  comp.  Idngre  ned,  sup.  nederst.’’ 

Linder’s  comment  calls  attention  to  three  interesting  types 
of  exceptions.  Save  for  the  incomplete  treatment  of  the  super¬ 
lative,  the  statements  of  Beckman  and  Ostergren  are  correct, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  comparison  of  such  adverbs. 

*  Regler  och  rid  angiende  svenska  sprikets  behandling  i  tal  och  skrift*  (Stock¬ 
holm,  1908),  §98.  1,  Anm. 

*  Svensk  sprikldra*  (Stockholm,  1935),  §170. 

>  Also  Idngst  inne  is  used.  Ldngst  inne  i  klyftan  satt  ett  gammalt  troll.  .  .  . 

‘  Nusvensk  ordbok  (Stockholm,  1915-  ). 

*  Also  Idngst  fram  is  used.  Slen  och  Karl-Olof  slodo  tyst  drommande  Idngst 
fram  i  fbren. 

•  Also  Idngst  in  and  Idngst  inne  are  used.  En  kroglokal.  Ligt  i  taket,  halvmdrkt, 
tvi  lampor  brinna  Idngst  in.  For  an  e.xample  with  Idngst  inne,  see  footnote  3. 

’  Also  Idngst  ned  and  Idngst  nere  are  used.  Endast  Idngst  rud  sig  jag  herrar 
och  darner  till  hdst. . . .  Och  allra  Idngst  nere  vid  kbksdbrren  satt  dnnu  en  och  spann. 
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But  let  us  consider  another  aspect  of  these  words.® 

Both  the  positive  l&ngt  and  the  superlative  Idngst  are,  when 
‘place  where’  is  denoted,  followed  by  either  bort  or  borta,^  /rant 
or  framme,  in  or  inne,  ned  (ner)  or  nere,  upp  or  uppe,  ut  or  ute}° 
(The  matter  does  not  concern  hentihemma.)  L&ngt  bort  reste  sig 
ett  hus.  Hedes  gird  Munkhyttan  Idg  i  en  fattig  skogssocken  l&ngt 
borta  i  V dsterdalarna.  Dar  var  hans  vdrdinnas  namn,  Idngst  ned 
....  Ldngst  nere  vid  porten  stod  en  man.  .  .  . 

The  comparative  Idngre,  on  the  other  hand,  is  followed  by 
the  short  forms:  bort,fram,  in,  ned  (ner),  upp,  «/.“  Finns  det  bro 
over  &n  Idngre  upp? 

After  h'ogt,  hogre,  hogst  we  find  the  same  situation,  except  that 
these  are  used  only  with  upp,  uppe.  Thus  the  positive  and  super¬ 
lative  are  followed  by  either  upp  or  uppe,  while  the  comparative 
is  followed  by  upp.  H'ogt  upp  i  en  liten  lucka  tittade  ett  ansikte. 
H'ogt  uppe  vid  taket  satt  en  amorin.  ...  Vi  bodde  i  ett  stort  hus, 
hogst  upp.  Vid  dombordet  hogst  uppe  i  rummet  sitter  en  gammal 
hdradshovding.  .  .  .  Men  en  trappa  hogre  upp  dr  en  stor  vind.  .  .  . 

Finally,  also  djupt  belongs  in  the  same  category  although, 
except  for  sentences  illustrating  djupast  nere,  I  have  as  yet  met 
examples  only  with  the  positive,  the  adverbs  used  being  ned 
(ner),  nere,  in,  inne.  St&  med  fdtterna  djupt  ned  ijorden.^^  Men  nu 
hordes  det  gurgla  djupt  nere  i  hans  strupe.  .  .  .  Ostergren,  op.  cit., 
under  in,  says:  “djupt  in  i  skogen  aven  =  inne  i.” 

•  Ostergren,  op.  cit.,  especially  under /ram,  in,  ned,  does  not  overlook  the 
general  situation  described  in  the  following,  but  he  necessarily  treats  the  matter 
from  the  lexicographical  view-point,  and  the  presentation  is  neither  complete 
nor  uniform. 

*  So  also  Ostergren,  with  reference  to  the  superlative;  see  above. 

I  have  no  example  with  Idngst  ut. 

“  While  occurrences  with  the  comparative  are  far  fewer  than  are  those 
with  the  positive  and  the  superlative,  my  materials  contain  sentences  illustrating 
all  six  adverbs  and  seem  to  justify  the  conclusion  stated,  which,  furthermore,  is 
in  accord  with  the  statements  of  Beckman  and  Ostergren  quoted  above.  I  have, 
however,  once  met  Idngre  borta:  .  .  .  det  dr  inte  Idngre  borta,  dn  att.  .  .  . 

“  Cited  by  Ostergren,  op.  cit.,  under  ned. 
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THOREAU’S  INTEREST  IN  THE  NORTHMEN 

Adolph  B.  Benson 
Yale  University 

1\/T  OST  cultured  Americans  of  the  middle  of  the  past  century 
took  some  interest,  romantic  or  historical,  active  or  pas¬ 
sive,  in  the  Northmen.  This  was  especially  true  of  the  New 
Englanders,  and  their  particular  phase  of  it — often  a  real  hobby 
— was,  quite  naturally,  the  alleged  discovery  of  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  coast  by  the  Norsemen.  Thoreau  in  his  manifold  pursuits 
was  no  exception  to  the  general  trend  of  interest  so  far  as  the 
Norse  discoverers  were  concerned;  in  fact,  with  the  possible  ex¬ 
ception  of  Longfellow,  who,  as  we  know,  used  the  Old  Norse 
sagas  as  a  basis  for  creative  poetry,  it  is  doubtful  whether  any 
of  the  more  prominent  American  writers  of  his  time  was  more 
enthusiastic  about  the  Ancient  Vikings  and  their  achievements 
than  Henry  David  Thoreau.  In  his  student  days  he  had  listened 
to  Longfellow’s  lectures  on  “Northern”  literatures;  in  his  Jour¬ 
nal  he  quotes  page  after  page  from  the  voluminous  Heimskringla, 
with  or  without  personal  comment;  he  knows  the  Prose  Edda 
well;  occurrences  and  observations  in  daily  life  often  remind  him 
of  some  parallel,  person,  or  comparison  in  the  history  of  the 
Northmen;  and,  apparently,  he  talked  about  the  Ancient  Scandi¬ 
navians  to  others.  Annie  Russell  Marble,  about  fifty  years  ago, 
penned  this  about  Thoreau: 

Frequently,  he  came  into  town  [from  Walden]  to  have  dinner  or  tea  with  his 
own  household  or  at  the  home  of  Emerson,  Alcott,  or  Hosmer.  At  the  latter 
hearth-side  he  sptent  Sunday  evenings,  returning  the  visit  which  the  former  and 
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some  of  his  family  alw&ys  paid  Thoreau  Sunday  afternoons.  Miss  Jane  Hosmer 
kindly  narrated  to  me  her  memories  of  these  visits  when,  as  a  child,  she  accom¬ 
panied  her  father  to  the  famous  little  lodge,  scrupulously  neat,  where  Thoreau 
sat  at  his  desk,  her  father  in  an  adjacent  chair,  and  the  children  on  ‘the  bunk,’ 
listening,  not  always  with  patience,  to  the  extended  discussions  on  philosophy  or 
Scandinavian  mythology.  As  a  result,  she  gained  her  primal  instruction  in  that 
branch  so  that,  in  later  years,  she  found  herself  compelled  to  translate  Greek 
and  Roman  myths  into  her  earlier  models  of  Thor,  Woden,  and  Igdrasil.* 

But  let  us  at  once  mention  a  few  miscellaneous  first-hand 
evidences  of  Thoreau’s  interest  in  Norse  mythology  and  the 
Northmen. — Speaking  of  spring,  for  instance,  Thoreau  the  na¬ 
ture-lover  is  reminded  of  the  relative  abilities  of  Thor  and  thaw. 
“Thaw  with  his  gentle  persuasion  is  more  powerful  than  Thor 
with  his  hammer,”  says  the  American  student  of  Norse  religion. 
“The  one  melts,  the  other  but  breaks  in  pieces.”^  Traveling, 
October  6,  1851,  Thoreau  finds  “the  reach  of  the  river  between 
Bedford  and  Carlisle,”  not  only  celestial  but  “like  a  milk-pan  full 
of  milk  of  Valhalla  [mead(?)]  partially  skimmed,”  etc.®  October 
26th  of  the  same  month  he  writes:  “Last  evening  I  was  reading 
[Samuel]  Laing’s  account  of  the  Northmen,^  and  though  I  did 
not  write  in  my  Journal,  I  remember  feeling  a  fertile  regret,  and 
deriving  even  an  inexpressible  satisfaction,  as  it  were,  from  my 
ability  to  feel  regret,  which  made  that  evening  feel  richer  than 
those  which  had  preceded  it.”®  On  November  6th  he  notes  in 
his  Journal  that  while  in  Quebec  he  had  on  his  “  ‘bad-weather- 
clothes’  like  Olaf  Trygveson,  the  Northman,  when  he  went  to 
Thing  in  England.”®  The  last  reference  shows  that  Thoreau  had 
read  Chapter  XXXIII  of  King  Olaf  Trygvason’s  Saga,  in  which 

*  Thoreau,  His  Home,  Friends  and  Books,  New  York,  1902,  pp.  129-130.  The 
italics  are  my  own. 

*  The  Writings  of  Henry  David  Thoreau,  Riverside  Press,  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company,  1906,  II  (Walden),  p.  341.  All  references  are  to  this  edition. 

*  Journal,  edited  by  Bradford  Terry,  III,  pp.  47-48.  The  italics  are  my  own. 

‘  Probably  the  so-called  “Preliminary  Dissertation’’  to  his  edition  of  the 

Heimskringla;  or  Chronicles  of  the  Kings  of  Norway,  Part  I,  [)p.  1-261.  For  con¬ 
venience  I  have  referred  to  Icing’s  edition  of  The  Sagas  of  the  Norse  Kings, 
I-IV,  edited  by  Rasmus  B.  Anderson,  London,  1889.  All  references  are  to  this 
edition.  The  edition  used  by  Thoreau  had  ap[)eared  in  1844. 

*  Journal,  III,  p.  82. 

‘  Ibid.,  p.  92. 
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it  is  related  how  Queen  Gyda  at  a  Thing,  instead  of  choosing 
Alfoine,  who  was  dressed  in  his  best  clothes,  chose  Olaf,  who  had 
appeared  in  “his  bad-weather-clothes,  and  a  coarse  overgar¬ 
ment.”^  This  story  would  appeal  strongly  to  Thoreau. 

When  urging  his  readers  to  observe  the  laws  of  nature  in  eat¬ 
ing  slowly,  in  allowing  life  to  be  a  “leisurely  progress, — even  in 
guest-quarters,”  Thoreau  is  reminded  somehow  that  “the  old 
Northmen  kings  did  in  fact  board  round  [leisurely]  a  good  part 
of  the  time,  as  schoolmasters  sometimes  with  us.”*  As  he,  in 
January  1852,  records  his  observations  of  the  local  hauling  of 
mill-logs,  his  thoughts  turn  toward  the  Early  Scandinavians. 
“After  reading  of  the  life  and  battles  of  the  Northmen  in  Snorro 
Sturleson’s  Chronicle,”  says  Thoreau,  “these  labors  [of  hauling 
logs]  most  remind  me  of  that. — These  men,  too,  who  are  sledding 
wood  and  sawing  the  logs  into  lengths  in  the  woods,  appear  to  me 
employed  more  after  the  old  Northman  fashion  than  the  me¬ 
chanics  in  their  shops  or  the  merchants  behind  their  counters.”* 
Two  days  later,  the  sailors  he  observed  recall  to  Thoreau  that 
“To  seagoing  men  the  very  mountains  are  but  boats  turned  up¬ 
side  down,  as  the  Northmen  in  Norway  speak  of  the  ‘keel-ridge’ 
of  the  country,  i.e.,  the  ridge  of  the  mountains  which  divide  the 
waters  flowing  east  and  west — as  if  they  were  a  boat  turned  bot¬ 
tom  up.”*®  Again,  the  West  is  to  young  Americans  as  the  sea  to 
Scandinavians.  “There  in  the  West  is  the  home  of  the  younger 
sons,  as  among  Scandinavians  they  took  to  the  sea  for  their  in¬ 
heritance.”** 

When  describing  his  impressions  of  Cape  Cod,  Thoreau,  from 

’  I.aing- Anderson,  Sagas  of  the  Norse  Kings,  II,  p.  113. 

*  Journal,  III,  p.  182. 

» Ibid.,  p.  193. 

Ibid.,  p.  201,  and  Journal,  I\',  p.  353. 

The  name  of  the  chain  or  ridge  of  mountains  between  Sweden  and  Norway 
is,  as  most  readers  know,  called  Kiilen,  lit.,  ‘the  keel.’  Thoreau  received  his  idea 
and  information  from  Samuel  l.aing,  who  in  addition  to  editing  the  Sagas  of  the 
Norse  Kings  also  published  some  good  travel  books  on  the  Scandinavian  coun¬ 
tries,  such  as  Journal  of  a  Residence  in  Norway,  1836,  and  .4  Tour  in  Sweden  in 
1S38,  1839.  Thoreau  undoubtedly  knew  these  well. 

“  Article  on  “Walking,”  1862.  Excursions,  illustrated  by  Clifton  Johnson, 
191.3,  p.  175. 
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his  visits  of  1849,  1850,  1852,  and  1855,  is,  once  more,  reminded 
of  the  seafaring  Northmen  and  the  keel-like  mountains  of  the 
Scandinavian  peninsula; 

To  the  fishermen,  the  Cape  itself  is  a  sort  of  storeship  laden  with  supplies, — a 
safer  and  larger  craft  which  carries  the  women  and  children,  the  old  men  and 
the  sick,  and  indeed  sea-phrases  are  as  common  on  it  as  on  board  a  vessel.  Thus 
is  it  ever  with  a  seagoing  [jeople.  The  old  Northmen  used  to  speak  of  the  ‘keel- 
ridge’  of  the  country,  that  is,  the  ridge  of  the  Doffrafield  Mountains,  as  if  the 
land  were  a  boat  turned  bottom  up.  I  was  frequently  reminded  of  the  Northmen 
here.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Cape  are  often  at  once  farmers  and  sea-rovers;  they 
are  more  than  vikings  or  kings  of  the  bays,  for  their  sway  extends  over  the  open 
sea  also.** 

Thoreau  seems  interested  not  only  in  Northmen  in  the  nar¬ 
rower  sense,  but  in  other  Scandinavians  and  in  other  sundry 
inhabitants,  events,  and  conditions  of  the  Northern  countries. 
While  making  observations  on  the  shores  of  Cape  Cod  he  re¬ 
members  reading  about  the  subject  of  driftwood  in  Greenland, 
and  so  proceeds  to  emphasize,  by  inference,  the  importance  of 
this  source  of  fuel  and  lumber,  its  kind  and  character,  its  uses, 
and  the  unique  manner  of  its  legal  acquisition.** — As  early  as 
1843  the  American  naturalist,  in  “A  Winter  Walk,”  had  re¬ 
ferred  to  Greenland,  Lapland,  and  “Spitzbergers,”  and  had  re¬ 
marked  that  the  [winter]  day  was  “but  a  Scandinavian  night.” 
The  same  year,  on  October  1,  he  had  written  from  Staten  Island 
about  watching  Norwegian  immigrants  “going  up  the  city  for 
the  first  time;  Norwegians,  who  carry  their  old-fashioned  farm¬ 
ing-tools  to  the  West  with  them,  and  will  buy  nothing  here  for 
fear  of  being  cheated.”*^ — Again,  on  Cape  Cod,  he  calls  to  mind, 
from  reading  in  the  Naturalists’  Library,  that  in  the  winter  of 
1809-1810  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  ten  black-fish  [a  kind 
of  small  whale]  “approached  the  shore  of  Hvalfiord,  Iceland,  and 
were  captured.”  It  was  not  known  why  they  were  stranded.** — 
Writing  of  the  human  need  for  house,  home,  and  sundry  com¬ 
forts,  Thoreau  compares  these  modern  necessities  with  those  of 
the  Laplander: 

*•  Writings,  IV,  “Cape  Cod  and  Miscellanies,”  p.  140. 

» Ibid.,  pp.  60-61. 

**  F.  B.  Sanborn,  Familiar  Letters  of  Henry  David  Thoreau,  1894,  pp.  130- 
131. 


»  Writings,  IV,  p.  146. 
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Samuel  Laing  says  that  ‘the  Laplander  in  his  skin  dress,  and  in  a  skin  bag  which 
he  puts  over  his  head  and  shoulders,  will  sleep  night  after  night  on  the  snow  ...  in 
a  degree  of  cold  which  would  extinguish  the  life  of  one  exposed  to  it  in  any  woolen 
clothing.’  He  had  seen  them  sleep  thus.  Yet  he  adds,  ‘they  are  not  hardier  than 
other  jieople.’** 

These  examples  will  illustrate  the  breadth  of  Thoreau’s  interest 
in  the  Scandinavian  North. — But  to  return  to  the  Northmen  in 
particular. 

The  following  quotation  from  Laing,  by  Thoreau,  is,  at  the 
time  of  writing,  1940,  of  some  significance,  not  only  because  of 
the  American’s  implied  acceptance  of  Laing’s  views  concerning 
the  Northmen,  but  because  of  his  seemingly  uncalled-for  post¬ 
script  comparing  the  French  Canadians  with  the  Ancient  Scandi¬ 
navians. 

Samuel  I^ing,  in  his  essay  on  the  Northmen,  to  whom  especially  rather  than 
the  Saxons,  he  refers  the  energy  and  indeed  the  excellence  of  the  English  char¬ 
acter,  observes  that,  when  they  occupied  Scandinavia,  ‘each  man  possessed  his 
lot  of  land  without  reference  to,  or  acknowledgment  of,  any  other  man,  without 
any  local  chief  to  whom  his  military  service  or  other  quit-rent  for  his  land  was 
due, — without  tenure  from,  or  duty  or  obligation  to,  any  superior,  real  or  ficti¬ 
tious,  except  the  general  sovereign.  The  individual  settler  held  his  land,  as  his 
descendants  in  Norway  still  express  it,  by  the  same  right  as  the  King  held  his 
crown,  by  udal  right,  or  adel, — that  is  noble  right.’  The  French  have  occupied 
Canada,  not  udally,  or  by  noble  right,  but  feudally,  or  by  ignoble  right.  They  are 
a  nation  of  peasants.” 

Discussing  wild  apples  in  literature,  in  his  article  on  this  fa¬ 
vorite  fruit  of  his,  Thoreau  first  notes  that  “The  apple  tree  has 
been  celebrated  by  the  Hebrews,  Greeks,  Romans,  and  Scandi¬ 
navians.”^^  Then  he  elaborates,  giving  an  explanation  which  was 
perhaps  not  so  well  known  in  his  generation  as  it  is  today: 

According  to  the  Prose  Edda  ‘Iduna  keeps  in  a  box  the  apples  which  the  gods> 
when  they  feel  old  age  approaching,  have  only  to  taste  of  to  become  young 
again.  It  is  in  this  manner  that  they  will  be  kept  in  renovated  youth  until 
Ragnarbk’  (or  the  destruction  of  the  gods).** 


*®  Writings,  II,  pp.  29-30.  I  have  thus  far  been  unable  to  locate  this  quota¬ 
tion  in  Laing’s  works,  but  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  it  is  genuine. 

*’  Thoreau,  Writings,  V,  p.  82.  Laing-.Anderson,  op.  cit.,  I,  p.  59.  The  original 
has  odel  instead  of  adel. 

*"  Writings,  V,  p.  291.  The  italics  are  mine. 

'*  Ibid.  Note  Thoreau’s  translation  of  Ragnariik. 
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Later  Thoreau,  with  a  touch  of  humor,  applies  the  Old  Norse 
mythologico-horticultural  reference  and  method  to  modern  con¬ 
ditions.  Optimistically  he  asks:  “Are  not  these  [apples  of  today] 
still  Iduna’s  apples,  the  taste  of  which  keeps  the  gods  forever 
young?  And  think  you  that  they  will  let  Loki  or  Thjassi  carry 
them  off  to  Jotunheim,  while  they  grow  wrinkled  and  gray?  No, 
for  Ragnarok,  or  the  destruction  of  the  gods,  is  not  yet.”^® 

Once  at  least  Thoreau,  studying  the  Saga  of  Magnus  the 
Good,  makes  a  didactic,  Rousseauean  comparison  between  the 
bold  but  bloody  heroes  of  the  past  and  the  allegedly  more 
anaemic,  spineless  characters  of  his  own  day.  Under  the  date  of 
January  17,  1852,  while  discussing  on  paper  the  so-called  Little¬ 
ton  Giant,  he  first  relates  his  opinion  and  then  illustrates  from 
the  saga: 

Those  old  Northmen  were  not  like  so  many  men  in  these  days,  whom  you 
can  pass  your  hand  through  because  they  have  not  any  backbone.  When  Asmund 
[Grankelson]  was  going  to  kill  Harek  of  Thiotto  [Thiotta]  with  a  thin  hatchet, 
King  Magnus  [Olafson]  said,  ‘Rather  take  this  axe  of  mine.’  It  was  thick  and 
made  like  a  club.  ‘Thou  must  know,  Asmund,’  added  he,  ‘that  there  are  hard 
bones  in  the  old  fellow.’  Asmund  struck  Harek  on  the  head,  and  gave  him  his 
death-wound,  but  when  he  returned  to  the  King’s  house,  it  apiieared  that  ‘the 
whole  edge  of  the  axe  was  turned  with  the  blow.’** 

In  February  1852,  Thoreau,  among  other  speculations, 
amused  himself  by  attempting  to  connect  his  family  name, 
etymologically  and  genealogically,  with  that  of  some  famous 
character  in  the  Norse  sagas,  whose  name,  like  his  own,  began 
with  Thor.  So,  on  the  fifteenth  of  the  month  he  gets  a  brilliant 
idea  and  suggests  facetiously,  “Perhaps  I  am  descended  from 
that  Northman  named  ‘Thorer  the  Dog-footed.’  Thorer  Hund — 
‘he  was  the  most  powerful  man  in  the  North’ — to  judge  from 
his  name,  belonged  to  the  same  family.  Thorer  is  one  of  the  most, 
if  not  the  most  common  name  in  the  chronicles  of  the  North¬ 
men. ’’“  Since,  in  fact,  there  were  at  least  twenty  different 

*•  Ibid.,  p.  296.  See  also  Prose  Edda,  Chap.  XXVI,  and  Skdldskaparmdl,  I. 

”  Journal,  III,  p.  20.1.  Also,  see  Saga  of  Magnus  the  Good,  Chap.  XIII. 
I^ing-Anderson,  op.  cit..  Ill,  p.  308. 

»  Journal,  III,  p.  304. 

There  are  over  twenty  references  to  Thorer  Hund  in  the  Ileimskringla.  See 
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Thorers,  Thoreau  might  well,  conceivably,  without  jesting,  be 
descended  from  one  of  them.  In  any  event,  the  New  Englander 
gleefully  set  to  work  and  finally  brought  out  the  following 
“proof”  of  his  Old  Norse  ancestry.  It  is  found  in  full  in  the 
Saga  of  Harold  Harfager,  Chapter  XXIV.  We  quote  verbatim 
both  Thoreau  and  the  saga: 

Snorro  Sturleson  saj’s,  ‘From  Thor’s  name  comes  Thorer,  also  Thorarinn.’ 
Again:  ‘F.arl  Rognvald  was  King  Harald's  dearest  friend,  and  the  king  had  the 
greatest  regard  for  him.  He  was  married  to  Hild(a),  a  daughter  of  Rolf  N(a)efia, 
and  their  sons  were  Rolf  and  Thorer  .  . .  Rolf  became  a  great  viking  and  was  of 
so  stout  a  growth  that  no  horse  could  carry  him,  and  wheresoever  he  went  he 
must  go  on  foot;  and  therefore  he  was  called  Gange-Rolf.’  (Laing  says  in  a  note, 
what  Sturleson  also  tells  in  the  text,  Gange-Rolf,  Rolf  Ganger,  Rolf  the  Walker, 
was  the  conqueror  of  Normandy). — ‘Gange-Rolf ’s  son  was  William,  father  to 
Richard,  and  grandfather  to  another  Richard,  who  was  the  father  of  Richard 
Longspear,  and  grandfather  of  William  the  Bastard,  from  whom  all  the  following 
English  kings  are  descended.’ 

So  much  for  the  descendants  of  one  branch  of  the  family. 
Then  Thoreau  proceeds  with  the  other: 

King  Harald  ‘set  Earl  Rognvald’s  son  Thorer  over  More,  and  gave  him  his 
daughter  Alof  [called  Arbot]  in  marriage.  [Earl]  Thorer,  called  the  Silent,  got 
the  same  territory  his  father  Rognvald  had  possessed.’  His  brother  Einar,  going 
into  battle  to  take  vengeance  on  his  father’s  murderers,  sang  a  kind  of  reproach 
against  his  brothers  Rollaug  [Hrollaug]  and  Rolf  for  their  slowness  and  con¬ 
cludes, — 

‘And  silent  Thorer  sits  and  dreams 

At  home,  beside  the  mead-bowl’s  streams.’ 

Of  himself  it  is  related  that  he  cut  a  spread  eagle  on  the  back  of  his  enemy 
Halfdan. 

So  it  seems  that  from  one  branch  of  the  family  were  descended  the  kings  of 
England,  and  from  the  other  myself.” 

Index  on  Thorer  Hund  in  Laing-.Anderson,  op.  cil.,  IV,  p.  402.  Besides,  there  were 
at  least  19  other  characters  by  the  name  of  ‘Thorer.’ 

Apropos  of  Thoreau’s  ingenious  genealogizing,  Annie  Russell  Marble,  in 
Thoreau,  His  Home,  Friends  and  Books,  p.  33,  wrote:  “In  subtle  humor,  not 
unmixed  with  earnest  aspiration,  he  [Thoreau]  once  suggested  that  his  family 
might  be  derived  from  ‘Thorer,  the  Dog-footed,’  of  Scandinavian  myth,  the 
strongest  man  of  his  age.” 

”  I^aing-.Anderson,  op.  cit.,  I,  pp.  370-372,  378-379.  Names  in  brackets  are 
omitted  in  Thoreau.  .Apparently  he  confused,  either  intentionally  or  uninten¬ 
tionally,  Thorer  Hund  with  the  dreaming  Thorer  the  Silent,  whom  he  here  con¬ 
siders  a  prototype  and  forebear  of  himself.  Thoreau,  Journal,  III,  pp.  304-305. 
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Later,  being  continuously  interested  in  the  various  Thorers 
of  the  sagas,  Thoreau  mentions  Thorer  Klakke,  “who  had  been 
long  on  Viking  expeditions,”  and  Thorer  Hiort,  who  “was 
quicker  on  foot  than  any  man,”  both  from  the  Olaf  Trygvason 
Saga,*^  and  Thorer,  the  son  of  Erling,  from  the  Saga  of  King 
Olaf  Ilaraldson  the  Saint?^  It  is  said  of  Erling,  quotes  Thoreau 
in  this  connection,  that  “both  winter  and  summer  it  was  the 
custom  in  his  house  to  drink  at  the  mid-day  meal  according  to 
measure,  but  at  the  night  meal  there  was  no  measure  in  drink¬ 
ing.”^®  Further,  the  American  Thorer-specialist  refers  to  Thorer 
Sel  of  the  Saga  of  King  Olaf  the  Saint,  who  “was  a  man  of  low 
birth,  but  had  swung  himself  up  in  the  world  as  an  active  man,”^^ 
to  Thorer  the  Low,  of  the  same  saga,  and,  finally,  tells  the  story 
of  the  two  vagabonds  Gauka-Thorer  and  his  brother  [Afrafaste], 
who  had  joined  King  Olaf  (the  Saint’s)  army.  Says  Thoreau: 

There  was  a  giant  of  a  man  named  Gauka-Thorer  and  his  brother,  who  had  joined 
King  Olaf’s  army.  The  king  inquired  if  they  were  Christians. 

Gauka-Thorer  replies,  that  he  is  neither  Christian  nor  heathen.  T  and  my 
comrades  have  no  faith  but  on  ourselves,  our  strength,  and  the  luck  of  victory; 
and  with  this  faith  we  slip  through  sufficiently  well.’ 

The  king  replies,  ‘A  great  pity  it  is  that  such  brave  slaughtering  fellows  do 
not  believe  in  Christ  their  Creator.’ 

Thorer  replies,  ‘Is  there  any  Christian  man,  king,  in  thy  following,  who 
stands  so  high  in  the  air  as  we  two  brothers?’’* 

Then  Thoreau  comes  back  to  Thorer  Hund  and  relates  how  in 
King  Olaf’s  last  battle  he  “  ‘hewed  at  Thorer  Hund,  and  struck 
him  across  the  shoulders;  but  the  sword  would  not  cut,  and  it 
was  as  if  dust  flew  from  his  reindeer-skin  coat.’  There  are  some 
verses  about  it.  But  Thorer  having  had  a  hand  in  the  death  of  the 
king,  left  the  country.  ‘He  went  all  the  way  to  Jerusalem,  and 

Chapters  LI  and  LXXX,  respectively. 

^  Chapter  XXV.  Thoreau,  Journal,  III,  p.  314. 

Ihid. 

«  Chapter  CXXIII. 

’*  Saga  of  King  Olaf  the  Saint,  Chap.  CCXII.  Journal,  III,  pp.  315-316. 

For  references  to  the  various  lesser  Thorers  see  also  Laing-Anderson,  op.  cit., 
II,  pp.  137-138, 177,  271,  and  III,  pp.  49-50,  223  ff. 

Thoreau  does  not  state  that  the  two  robber  brothers,  who  were  not  accepted 
by  King  Olaf,  nevertheless  followed  his  army  and  were  eventually  baptized. 
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many  people  say  he  never  came  back.’  ”2® — We  suspect  that 
Thoreau  took  not  only  a  special  interest  in  the  Thorer-appella- 
tions  themselves  but  derived  an  unorthodox  pleasure  in  the  tale 
of  the  vagabond  brothers,  in  their  dealings  with  the  saintly 
monarch.  Incidentally,  his  Thorer-studies,  or  references,  alone 
indicate  how  widely  Thoreau  had  read  in  the  Heimskringla. 

Regarding  the  aforementioned  Thorer  the  Silent  as  a  sort 
of  literary  progenitor  of  his  own  meditating^  self,  Thoreau  re¬ 
produces  in  his  Journal  a  few  references  to  the  Northern  scalds, 
who  were  wont  to  accompany  their  royal  masters  into  battle  and 
proclaim,  before  and  after  the  fray,  the  military  achievements  of 
their  lords.  He  is  particularly  impressed  with  Thormod,  the  scald 
attached  to  King  Olaf  the  Saint.  On  January  15,  1852,  he  makes 
this  entry  in  his  Journal: 

I  do  not  know  but  the  poet  is  he  who  generates  [causes  to  be  made]  jDoems. 
By  continence  he  rises  to  creation  on  a  higher  level,  a  supernatural  level. 

When  King  Olaf  the  Saint  was  about  to  fight  with  the  bonders®"  to  recover 
his  lost  kingdom,  his  scalds,  who  stood  about  him,  composed  songs  about  the 
events  which  would  soon  be  taking  place.  Thormod’s  song  concluded  thus, — 

‘One  viking  cheer! — Then,  stead  of  words. 

We’ll  speak  with  our  death-dealing  swords.’ 

‘These  songs,’  says  the  chronicler,  ‘were  immediately  got  by  heart  by  the  army.’ 
Surely  the  scald’s  office  was  a  significant  and  honorable  one  then. 

This  night  the  king  lay  with  his  army  around  him  on  the  field, — and  lay 
long  awake  in  prayer  to  God,  and  slept  but  little.  Towards  morning  a  slumber 
fell  on  him,  and  when  he  awoke  daylight  was  shooting  up.  The  king  thought  it 
too  early  to  awaken  the  army,  and  asked  where  Thormod  the  Scald  was. 
Thormod  was  at  hand,  and  asked  what  was  the  king’s  pleasure.  ‘Sing  us  a  saga,’ 
said  the  king.  Thormod  raised  himself  up,  and  sang  so  loud  that  the  whole  army 
could  hear  him.  He  began  to  sing  the  old  Biarkamal  (composed  and  sung  by 
[Bodvar]  Biarke  before  an  old  battle). 

‘Then  the  troops  awoke,  and  when  the  song  was  ended  the  people  thanked 
him  for  it;  and  it  pleased  many,  as  it  was  suitable  to  the  time  and  occasion,  and 
they  called  it  the  house-carle’s  whet.’®* 


Journal,  III,  p.  316.  Saga  of  King  Olaf  the  Saint,  Chap.  CCXL.  See  Laing- 
Anderson,  op.  cit..  Ill,  pp.  259  ff.,  and  III,  p.  307,  from  the  Saga  of  Magnus  the 
Good. 

®“  Bonders  is  here  the  borrowed  untranslatable  Scandinavian  term  for  ‘in¬ 
dependent  farmer,’  with  a  light  touch  of  the  peasant  about  him  and  much  of  the 
proud  yeoman. 

®‘  Journal,  III,  pp.  191-192;  Saga  of  King  Olaf  the  Saint,  Chaps.  CCXVIII 
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The  following  examples  quoted  in  the  Journal  will  illustrate 
further  Thoreau’s  wide  reading  in  the  Heimskringla,  the  types  of 
legendary  or  historical  events  that  interested  him  the  most,  and 
the  character  of  the  remarks  pertinent  in  each  case  to  the  saga 
material  directly  before  him.  Thoreau  preferred  to  record  pas¬ 
sages  that  produced  some  definite  reaction  in  his  own  mind; 
events  that  automatically,  so  to  speak,  elicited  a  comment  or 
word  of  w'isdom  from  himself,  or  evoked  in  his  memory  some 
striking  parallel  in  modern  society.  So,  on  February  18,  1852,  he 
relates: 

When  Eystein  the  Bad  ravaged  the  land  of  Drontheim,  ‘he  then  offered  the 
people  either  his  slave  Thorer  Ease,  or  his  dog,  whose  name  was  Sauer,  to  be 
their  king.  They  preferred  the  dog,  as  they  thought  they  would  sooner  get  rid  of 
him.  Now  the  dog  was,  by  witchcraft,  gifted  with  three  men’s  wisdom;  and  when 
he  barked,  he  sjxrke  one  word  and  barked  two.  A  collar  and  chain  of  gold  and 
silver  were  made  for  him,  and  his  courtiers  carried  him  in  their  hands  when  the 
weather  or  ways  were  foul.  A  throne  was  erected  for  him,  and  he  sat  upon  a  high 
place,  as  kings  are  used  to  sit ....  It  is  told  that  the  occasion  of  his  death  was 
that  the  wolves  one  day  broke  into  his  fold,  and  his  courtiers  stirred  him  up  to 
defend  his  cattle;  but  when  he  ran  down  from  his  mound,  and  attacked  the 
wolves,  they  tore  him  to  pieces.’  Now  I  think  if  he  had  spoken  two  words  and 
barked  only  one,  he  would  have  been  wiser  still  and  never  have  fallen  into  the 
clutches  of  the  wolves. 

By  some  traits  in  the  saga  concerning  King  Hakon  the  Good,  I  am  reminded 
of  the  concessions  which  some  ]X)liticians  and  religionists,  who  are  all  things 
to  all  men,  make.  Hakon  was  unjxrpular  on  account  of  his  attempts  to  spread 
Christianity,  and  to  conciliate  his  subjects  he  drank  out  of  the  horn  which  had 
been  blessed  in  Odin’s  name  at  a  festival  or  sacrifice,  but  as  he  drank  he  made  the 
sign  of  the  cross  over  it.  And  one  of  his  earls  told  the  jreople  that  he  was  making 
the  sign  of  Thor’s  hammer  over  it.  ‘On  this,’  it  is  said,  ‘there  was  quietness  for  the 
evening.  The  next  day,  when  the  people  sat  down  to  table,  the  bonders  pressed 
the  king  strongly  to  eat  of  horse  flesh  (this  was  an  evidence  of  paganism) ;  and 
as  he  would  on  no  account  do  so,  they  wanted  him  to  drink  of  the  soup;  and  as  he 
would  not  do  this,  they  insisted  that  he  should  at  least  taste  the  gravy;  and  on 
his  refusal  they  were  going  to  lay  hands  on  him.  Earl  Sigurd  came  and  made 
peace  among  them,  by  asking  the  king  to  hold  his  mouth  over  the  handle  of  the 
kettle,  upon  which  the  fat  smoke  of  the  boiled  horse  flesh  had  settled  itself;  and 
the  king  first  laid  a  linen  cloth  over  the  handle,  and  then  gaped  over  it  and  re¬ 
turned  to  the  throne;  but  neither  party  was  satisfied  with  this.’  On  another  day 


and  CCXX;  Laing-Anderson,  op.  cit.,  Ill,  pp.  235-237.  The  song  itself  is  omitted 
here. 
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the  Earl  ‘brought  it  so  far  that  the  king  took  some  bits  of  horse  liver,  and 
emptied  all  the  goblets  the  bonders  filled  for  him.’® 

In  Other  words,  hundreds  of  years  ago,  Thoreau  means  to  say, 
rulers  in  Scandinavia  were  compelled  to  make  the  same  com¬ 
promises  with  their  subjects  that  modern  presidents,  governors, 
clergymen,  and  legislators  do  in  America.  The  principle  of  human 
demands  remains  much  the  same  everywhere  throughout  the 
centuries. 

In  the  ne.xt  quotation  Thoreau  becomes  distinctly  didactic, 
and  his  clear  prefatory  statement,  incidentally,  strikes  a  singu¬ 
larly  responsive  chord  in  the  hearts  of  some  thinking  people  of 
the  Year  of  our  Lord  1940: 

Kings  are  not  they  who  go  abroad  to  conquer  kingdoms  [asserts  Thoieau]  but 
who  stay  at  home  and  mind  their  business,  proving  first  their  ability  to  govern 
their  families  and  themselves.  ‘King  Sigurd  Syr  was  standing  in  his  cornfield 
when  the  messengers  came  to  him  ....  He  had  many  people  on  his  farm.  Some 
were  then  shearing  corn,  some  bound  it  together,  some  drove  it  to  the  building, 
some  unloaded  it,  and  put  it  in  stack  or  barn;  but  the  king  and  two  men  with  him 
went  sometimes  into  the  field,  sometimes  to  the  place  where  the  corn  was  put  into 
the  barn.’  He  ‘attended  carefully  to  his  cattle  and  husbandry,  and  managed  his 
housekeeping  himself.  He  was  nowise  given  to  pomp  and  was  rather  taciturn. 
But  he  was  a  man  of  the  best  understanding  in  Norway.’  .After  hearing  the  mes¬ 
sengers,  he  replied:  ‘The  news  ye  bring  me  is  weighty,  and  ye  bring  it  forward  in 
great  heat.  Already  before  now  .A(a)sta  has  been  taken  up  much  with  people 
who  were  not  so  near  to  her;  and  I  see  she  is  still  of  the  same  disposition.  She 
takes  this  up  with  great  warmth;  but  can  she  lead  her  son  out  of  the  business 
with  the  same  splendor  she  is  leading  him  into  it?’® 

®  Journal,  III,  pp.  .109  ff.  Cf.  Saga  of  King  llakon  the  Good,  Chaps.  XIII, 
XVHI,  and  XIX.  Laing-.Anderson,  op.  cit.,  H,  16,  pp.  24-25,  26. 

®  Journal,  HI,  p.  314.  Saga  of  King  Olaf  Haraldson  the  Saint,  Chap.  XXXI. 
Laing-.Anderson,  op.  cit.,  H,  pp.  282-283. 

The  “son”  here  mentioned  is  King  Olaf,  who  had  come  to  visit  his  mother. 
Queen  .Asta,  and  his  stepfather.  King  Syr.  Asta  wished  to  entertain  her  son  lav¬ 
ishly  and  sent  messengers  to  her  husband  Syr,  on  the  cornfield,  with  fine  clothes 
and  riding  equipment  so  that  he  might  in  proper  dress  attend  a  feast  in  honor  of 
her  royal  son,  and,  in  general,  comport  himself  “more  in  the  fashion  of  great 
men,  and  show  a  disposition  more  akin  to  Harald  Harfager’s  race.”  The  sensible 
King  Syr  did  not  believe  in  this  unnecessary  expensive  ostentation  and  finally 
expressed  concern  about  his  wife’s  methods.  Was  it  good  for  the  son.  King  Olaf, 
and  would  he,  or  his  mother,  be  able  to  keep  it  up? 

To  make  his  iioint  clearer  Thoreau  should  i)erhaps  here  either  have  quoted 
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Here,  to  Thoreau,  was  the  model  king  and  farmer.  He  also 
reproduces  the  following  tale  from  the  Saga  of  King  OlaJ  the 
Saint: 

Fate  will  go  all  lengths  to  aid  her  proteges.  When  the  Swedish  king  and  Olaf, 
King  of  Norway,  threw  lots  for  the  possession  of  a  farm  [Hising]  “the  Swedish 
king  threw  two  sixes,  and  said  King  Olaf  need  scarcely  throw.  He  replied,  while 
shaking  the  dice  in  his  hand,  ‘Although  there  be  two  sixes  on  the  dice,  it  would  be 
easy,  sire,  for  God  Almighty  to  let  them  turn  up  in  my  favor.’  Then  he  threw, 
and  had  sixes  also.  Now  the  Swedish  king  threw  again,  and  again  had  two  sixes. 
Olaf,  king  of  Norway,  then  threw,  and  had  six  upon  one  dice,  and  the  other  split 
in  two,  so  as  to  make  seven  eyes  in  all  upon  it;  and  the  farm  was  adjudged  to  the 
king  of  Norway. 

But  the  sagas  that  most  interested  Thoreau  were  manifestly 
those  dealing  with  the  Norse  discovery  of  America.  He  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  works  of  the  Danish  antiquarian  Karl  Chris¬ 
tian  Rafn  (1795-1864),  and  a  detailed  investigation  of  his  exten¬ 
sive  quotations  and  comments  on  the  Norse  expeditions  to  the 
Western  Continent  proves  that  Rafn  was  his  chief,  if  not  his 
only,  source.  Thoreau  found  his  material,  of  course,  in  Antiqui- 
tates  Americana,  which  had  appeared  in  Copenhagen  in  18,^7, 
and  especially  in  the  “Abstract  of  the  Historical  Evidence”  con¬ 
tained  therein,  which  had  been  published  separately  in  pamphlet 
form  in  New  York,  1838,  under  the  title  “America  Discovered 
in  the  Tenth  Century.”  The  latter  was  his  most  convenient 
source,  and  his  spelling  of  Icelandic  words  and  names  as  well  as 
the  character  of  the  information  about  Karlsefni  show  that  he 
in  most  cases  used  this  pamphlet.  A  definite  exception  to  this 
rule  was  made  when  he  quoted  a  translation  in  Latin.  Quite  natu¬ 
rally,  it  is  Thoreau’s  exploration  of  Cape  Cod,  the  alleged  Vin- 
land  of  the  sagas,  that  calls  to  mind  the  previous  visits  of  the 
Northmen  to  his  native  state.  Consequently,  one  day,  he  records 
in  his  diary: 

V\'e  saw  this  forenoon  [on  Cape  Cod]  what,  at  a  distance,  looked  like  a  bleached 


more  of  the  original  or  explained  the  family  identity  and  relationship  of  Asta, 
the  son,  and  Syr.  On  the  other  hand,  Asta’s  desire  to  entertain  the  son  is  quite 
natural.  It  is  only  the  exaggerated  form  of  it  which  Thoreau,  by  implication, 
criticizes. 

Saga  of  King  Olaf  the  Saint,  Chap.  XCVII.  Laing-Anderson,  op.  cit.,  Ill, 
pp.  1-2.  Thoreau,  Journal,  III,  p.  315. 
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log  with  a  branch  still  left  on  it.  It  proved  to  be  one  of  the  principal  bones  of 
a  whale,  whose  carcass,  having  been  stripped  of  blubber  at  sea  and  cut  adrift, 
had  been  washed  up  some  months  before.  It  chanced  that  this  was  the  most 
conclusive  evidence  which  we  met  with  to  prove,  what  the  Copenhagen  anti¬ 
quaries  [Rafn  et  al.]  assert,  that  these  shores  were  the  Fiirdiistrandas,  which 
Thorhall,  the  companion  of  Thorfinn  during  his  expedition  to  Vinland  in  1007, 
sailed  past  in  disgust.  It  appears  that  after  they  had  left  the  Cape  and  explored 
the  country  about  Straum-Fiordr  (Buzzard’s  Bay!),  Thorhall,  who  was  dis¬ 
appointed  at  not  getting  any  wine  to  drink  there,  determined  to  sail  north  again 
in  search  of  Vinland.  Though  the  antiquaries  have  given  us  the  original  Ice¬ 
landic,  I  prefer  to  quote  their  translation,  since  theirs  is  the  only  Latin  which  I 
know  to  have  been  aimed  at  Cape  Cod : 

‘Cum  parati  erant,  sublato 
velo,  cecinit  Thorhallus: 

Eo  redeamus,  ubi  conterranei 
sunt  nostril  faciamus  alitem 
expansi  arenosi  peritum, 
lata  navis  explorare  curricula: 
dum  procellam  incitantes  gladii 
morae  impatientes,  qui  terram 
collaudant,  Furdustrandas 
inhabitant  et  coquunt  balaenas.’ 

In  other  words,  ‘When  they  were  ready  and  their  sail  hoisted,  Thorhall  sang: 
Let  us  return  thither  where  our  fellow-countrymen  are.  Let  us  make  a  bird 
[I.e.  a  vessel)  skillful  to  fly  through  the  heaven  of  sand  [The  sea,  which  is  arched 
over  its  sandy  bottom  like  a  heaven],  to  explore  the  broad  track  of  ships;  while 
warriors  who  impel  to  the  tempest  of  swords  [Battle],  who  praise  the  land,  in¬ 
habit  Wonder  Strands,  and  cook  whales.’  And  so  he  sailed  north  past  Cape  Cod, 
as  the  antiquaries  say,  ‘and  was  shipwrecked  on  to  Ireland.’* 

Again: 

Professor  Rafn,  of  Copenhagen,  thinks  that  the  mirage  which  I  noticed, 
but  which  an  old  inhabitant  of  Provincetown,  to  whom  I  mentioned  it,  had  never 
seen  nor  heard  of, had  something  to  do  with  the  name’Furdustrandas,’  i.e.  Wonder 
Strands,  given  as  I  have  said,  in  the  old  Icelandic  account  of  Thorfinn’s  expedi¬ 
tion  to  Vinland  in  the  year  1007,  to  a  part  of  the  coast  on  which  he  landed.  But 
these  sands  are  more  remarkable  for  their  length  than  for  their  mirage,  which  is 
common  to  all  deserts,  and  the  reason  for  the  name  which  the  Northmen  them- 

*  Writings,  IV,  “Cape  Cod  and  Miscellanies,”  pp.  187-188.  “Historia  Thor- 
finni  Karlsefni”  in  Antiqiiilates  A mericance,  by  Charles  Christian  Rafn,  pp.  145- 
146.  The  last  three  brackets  are  by  Thoreau.  Incidentally,  the  material  in  these 
brackets  shows  that  Thoreau  read,  noted,  and  understood  the  Old  Norse 
kennings,  even  though  he  probably  acquired  their  meaning  exclusively  through 
the  medium  of  the  Latin.  His  source  (p.  146)  explains  the  kennings  in  Latin. 
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selves  give — ‘because  it  took  a  long  time  to  sail  by  them’ — is  sufficient  and 
applicable  to  these  shores.  However,  if  you  should  sail  all  the  way  from  Green¬ 
land  to  Buzzard’s  Bay  along  the  coast,  you  would  get  sight  of  a  good  many 
beaches.  But  whether  Thor-finn  saw  the  mirage  here  or  not,  Thor-cau,  one  of  the 
same  family,  did;  and  perchance  it  was  because  Leif  the  Lucky  had  in  a  previous 
voyage,  taken  Thor-er  and  his  people  off  the  rock  in  the  middle  of  the  sea,  that 
Thor-eau  was  born  to  see  it.** 

We  perceive  here,  fortuitously,  that  Thoreau  is  a  little  scep¬ 
tical  about  Professor  Rafn’s  explanation  of  the  mirage;  but  that 
of  the  Norsemen,  he  feels,  is  not  much  better.  In  other  words, 
Thoreau,  deep  in  his  mind,  reveals  a  slight  critical  tendency  in  his 
reading — which  is  to  his  credit.  He  does  not  accept  uncondition¬ 
ally  either  the  Old  Norse  sources  or  those  proclaimed  by  the 
rather  uncritical  and  super-enthusiastic  Rafn.  But  his  general 
interest  in  the  discoveries  does  not  wane,  and  soon  he  reverts  to 
the  subject: 

These  [descriptions  above)  are  the  oldest  accounts  which  we  have  of  Cape 
Cod,  unless,  perchance,  Cajie  Cod  is,  as  some  suppose,  the  same  with  that  ‘Kial- 
ar-nes’  or  Keel-Capie,  on  which  according  to  old  Icelandic  manuscripts,  I'hor- 
wald,  son  of  Eric  the  Red,  after  sailing  many  days  southwest  from  Greenland, 
broke  his  keel  in  the  year  1004;  and  where,  according  to  another,  in  some  resjjects 
less  trustworthy,  manuscript,  Thorfinn  Karlsefue  [Karlsefni]  (‘that  is,  one  who 
promises  or  is  destined  to  be  an  able  or  great  man;’ he  is  said  to  have  had  a  son 
[Snorri)  born  in  New  England,  from  whom  Thorwaldsen  the  sculptor  was  de¬ 
scended)  sailing  past,  in  the  year  1007,  with  his  wife  Gudrida,  Snorre  Thorbrand- 
son,  Biarne  Grinolfson  [Grimolfson)  and  Thorhall  Garnlason  [Gamlason), 
distinguished  Norsemen,  in  three  ships  containing  ‘one  hundred  and  sixty  men 
and  all  sorts  of  live  stock’  (probably  the  first  Norway  rats  among  the  rest),  having 
the  land  ‘on  the  right  side’  of  them,  ‘roved  ashore,’  and  found  ‘Or-aeli’  [6ra;fi) 
(trackless  deserts),  and  'Slrand-ir  lang-ar  ok  sand-ar  (long,  narrow  beaches  and 
sand-hills,’  and  ‘called  the  shores  Furdu-strand-ir  (Wonder  Strands),  Ijecause 
the  sailing  by  them  seemed  long.’ 

According  to  the  Icelandic  manuscripts,  Thorwald  was  the  first,  then, — un¬ 
less  possibly  one  Biarne  Heriulfson  (i.e.  son  of  Ileriulf)  who  had  been  seized  with 
a  great  desire  to  travel,  sailing  from  Iceland  to  Greenland  in  the  year  986  to 
join  his  father  who  had  migrated  thither, — for  he  had  resolved,  says  the  manu¬ 
script,  ‘to  spend  the  following  winter,  like  all  the  preceding  ones,  with  his 
father,’ — being  driven  far  to  the  southwest  by  a  storm,  when  it  cleared  up  saw 


**  Writings,  IV,  pp.  191-192.  This  is  another  humorous  inference,  of  course, 
that  the  author  was  descended  from  some  Norseman  named  Thorer,  because  his 
own  name  began  with  Thor.  Thoreau  api>arently  loved  to  play  with  the  idea. 
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the  low  land  of  Cape  Cod*’  looming  faintly  in  the  distance;  but  thb  not  answer¬ 
ing  to  the  description  of  Greenland,  he  put  his  vessel  about,  and,  sailing  north¬ 
ward  along  the  coast,  at  length  reached  Greenland  and  his  father.  At  any  rate, 
he  may  put  forth  a  strong  claim  to  be  regarded  as  the  discoverer  of  the  American 
continent. 

These  Northmen  were  a  hardy  race,  whose  younger  sons  inherited  the  ocean, 
and  traversed  it  without  chart  or  compass,  and  they  are  said  to  have  been  ‘the 
first  who  learned  the  art  of  sailing  on  a  wind.’  Moreover,  they  had  a  habit  of  cast¬ 
ing  their  door-posts  overboard  and  settling  wherever  they  went  ashore.  But  as 
Biarne,  and  Thorwald,  and  Thorfinn  have  not  mentioned  the  latitude  and  longi¬ 
tude  distinctly  enough,  though  we  have  great  respect  for  them  as  skillful  and 
adventurous  navigators,  we  must  for  the  present  remain  in  doubt  as  to  what 
capes  they  did  see.  We  think  that  they  were  considerably  further  north.** 

Here  we  have  further  evidence — for  the  “we”  in  the  conclud¬ 
ing  sentence  of  this  quotation  is  assuredly  editorial,  with  Thoreau 
as  editor — that  while  the  American  writer  undoubtedly  accepted 
as  historical  the  Norse  discovery  of  the  North  American  conti¬ 
nent,  he  was  doubtful  about  the  exact  location  of  the  scenes  of 
the  Scandinavian  adventures.  The  fact  that  he  believed  the  tem¬ 
porary  Norse  settlements  to  have  been  located  “considerably 
further  north”  demonstrates  that  he  did  more  rational  thinking 
about  the  matter  than  some  of  his  more  credulous  and  romantico- 
patriotic  contemporaries,  who  not  only  accepted  Rafn  at  full  face 
value  but  elaborated  his  theories  abundantly  from  their  own  im¬ 
agination.  We  need  not  go  into  details  here.  The  familiar  tale 
about  the  old  “Norse”  Tower  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  is  gen¬ 
erally  held  to  be  an  example  of  this  imaginative  creation  based 
upon  a  statement  by  Rafn;  and  the  erection  of  a  statue  of  Leif 
Ericson  on  Commonwealth  Avenue  in  Boston  was  certainly  has¬ 
tened  if  not  actually  motivated  by  the  belief  that  he  had  once 
seen  or  landed  on  the  Massachusetts  coast. 

”  The  source  does  not,  of  course,  in  so  many  words,  say  anything  about 
Cai)e  Cod:  this  is  Thoreau ’s  inference  from  his  and  others’  general  suppositions 
alH)ut  the  matter. 

**  Writings,  IV,  pp.  247-240.  See  also  Rafn,  Antiquitates  Americana,  pp. 
40  fl.  and  America  Discovered  in  the  Tenth  Century,  pp.  5  ff.,  especially,  pp.  8, 10, 
11,  18,  5,  in  that  order.  Thoreau  here  followed  the  pamphlet  very  closely.  Cor¬ 
rected  or  added  names  in  brackets  are  mine.  There  are,  as  seen,  a  few  mbprints 
in  Thoreau’s  text,  but  it  is  certain  that  they  were  misprints  and  not  mistakes. 
'I'horeau  studied  and  followed  his  sources  very  carefully. 
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To  some  extent  Thoreau,  directly  or  indirectly,  may  have 
been  influenced  in  his  study  of  the  sagas  by  that  of  his  English 
colleagues.  He  knew  of  Carlyle’s  interest  in  Old  Norse  poetry,®* 
and  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  British  writers  were  aware 
of  his  reading  of  the  saga  literature.  He  apparently  corresponded 
with  some  of  them  at  least  and  knew  the  following  writer  per¬ 
sonally.  For  example,  on  April  23,  1861,  Thomas  Cholmondeley 
writes  to  Thoreau: 

Have  you  read  any  good  books  lately?  I  think  ‘Burnt  Njal’  good,  and  believe 
it  to  be  genuine.  ‘Hast  thou  not  heard’  (says  Steintora  to  Thangbrand)  ‘how 
Thor  challenged  Christ  to  single  combat,  and  how  he  did  not  dare  to  fight  with 
Thor?’  When  Gunnar  brandishes  his  sword,  three  swords  are  seen  in  the  air.^” 

In  conclusion  but  little  needs  to  be  added.  Thoreau,  obvi¬ 
ously,  read  extensively  in  the  English  version  of  the  Heimskringla, 
probably  every  line  of  it,  together  with  Laing’s  lengthy  introduc¬ 
tion  on  the  Northmen,  and,  in  part  at  least,  the  same  author’s 
travel  books  on  Scandinavia;  he  studied  Norse  mythology  in  the 
Prose  Edda;  and  read  Rafn’s  Antiquitates  Americance,  which  con¬ 
tained  the  saga  accounts  of  the  Norse  discovery  of  America  in 
Icelandic,  Danish,  and  Latin.  He  quoted  some  scaldic  poetry  in 
a  Latin  translation — he  was  a  good  Latinist — and  a  few  Icelandic 
words,  although  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  actually  learned  any 
Scandinavian  language.  While  not  vast  or  profound,  perhaps, 
Thoreau’s  interest  in  the  Northmen  was  sensible  and  genuine, 
and  he  was,  the  present  writer  believes,  more  or  less  consciously 
attracted  by  the  primitive  element  in  their  character  and  history, 
by  their  physical  proximity  to  wild  nature,  their  constant  bat¬ 
tling  against  the  elements,  their  veneration  of  poets,  their  ele¬ 
mental  energy,  their  frankness,  independence,  their  nautical 
achievements,  their  contributions  to  the  English  nation,  their 
practical  virtues  of  husbandry  {vide  story  of  King  Syr),  their 
sense  of  relative  values,  their  religious  beliefs  and  struggles,  their 
geographical  discoveries,  and,  though  often  marred  by  cruelties, 
their  battles  and  extraordinary  heroism.  Thoreau  liked  the 
Northmen,  because  they  had,  as  he  implied,  a  real  backbone. 

”  Writings,  IV,  p.  341. 

F.  B.  Sanborn,  Familiar  Letters  of  Henry  David  Thoreau,  pp.  441-442. 

The  Story  of  Burnt  Njal,  from  the  Njal  Saga,  had  appeared  early  in  1861  in 
a  translation  by  Sir  George  Webbe  Dasent. 


SEMANTIC  AND  ETYMOLOGICAL  NOTES  ON 

OLD  NORSE  WORDS  PERTAINING  TO  WAR 

Albert  Morey  Sturtevant 
University  of  Kansas 

A.  Semantic  Notes 

I.  Adjectives  Denoting  ‘Brave,  Valiant,  Bold,'  Etc. 

(a)  ‘Quick,  dexterous' >‘brave,  bold,'  etc. 

(1)  Hvatr  ‘sharp’ > ‘quick’ > ‘brave’:  cf.  OE  hwcet:  OS  hwat: 
OHG  hwaz  ‘sharp’ > ‘brave’;  cf.  also  Mod.  Eng.  keen:  NHG  kiihn 
‘bold,  brave.’ 

Conversely,  sloer  ‘dull,  blunt’ > ‘incapable,  cowardly.’ 

(2)  Snarr;  cf.  snarir  vindar  ‘fast-blowing  winds’  (Hdl.^  44,3) : 
sngr  brggp  ‘brave  deeds’  (Grp.  10,3). 

There  are  many  adjectives  denoting  ‘quick,  swift’  which  did 
not  acquire  the  derived  sense  of  ‘dexterous’ > ‘brave.’  Such  ad¬ 
jectives  were  applied  to  swift-moving  animals  and  objects  (such 
as  horses,  ships)  more  often  than  to  man  and  thus  remained  con¬ 
fined  to  their  original  sense  of  ‘quick,  swift’  (cf.  brddr,  fljotr, 
skjdtr,  sncefugr,  etc.). 

Sometimes  an  adjective  denoting  ‘swift,  quick’  acquired  the 
sense  of  ‘skilful’ > ‘intelligent,  wise’  (cf.  sviHr).  Conversely,  an 
adjective  denoting  ‘slow,  hesitating’  could  acquire  the  sense  of 
‘stupid,  dull’  (cf.  d'^lskr  ‘stupid,  foolish' idvelj a  ‘to  delay’: Goth. 
dwals,  OE-OFris.  dol,  OHG  tol  ‘foolish’;  cf.  Mod.  Eng.  slow'.ON 
sloer  ‘dull,  blunt’ > ‘incapable,  cowardly’  [see  a,  1  above]). 

(b)  ‘Brave,  valiant' >‘quick'^ 

(1)  Ballr  ‘brave,  bold’: Goth,  balpa-ba  ‘bravely’ :OE  beald: 
OS  iaW:OHG-MHG  bait  ‘bold,  brave’ >  NHG  bald  ‘soon.’ 

(2)  Rqskr  ‘matured,  strong’ > ‘brave’: OHG  rase?  ‘fiery,  brave; 

*  Quotations  from  the  Elder  Edda  are  from  Gering’s  fourth  edition  (1922). 
In  such  quotations  I  have  used  Gering’s  p  for  3,  but  elsewhere  regularly  3. 

*  Only  the  Gic.  cognates  of  these  ON  adjectives  illustrate  the  semanitc  shift 
in  question. 

*  It  is  not  certain  that  ON  rqskr  ‘matured,  strong’  (cf.  rqskvask  ‘to  mature’: 
roskinn  ‘matured’)  is  cognate  with  OHG  rase  (cf.  Falk-Torp,  Nono.-Ddn.  Etym. 
Wtb.,  p.  881,  Rask  [schnell];  S.  Feist,  Vgl.  Wth.  der  got.  Sprache^  [1939],  p.  213a, 
ga-urisqan;  p.  394b,*ra/)5),  but  OHG  rase  illustrates  the  semantic  shift  in  ques¬ 
tion. 
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quick’  >  MHG  rasch  ‘dexterous,  quick’  >  NHG  rasch  ‘quick,  fast’ : 
Mod.  Eng.  rash. 

(3)  Snjallr  ‘brave’ :OHG-MHG  snell  ‘brave’ >  NHG  schnell 
‘quick’ :OE  snell  ‘quick;  bold.’ 

(c)  ‘Hard’ >‘ brave’ 

(1)  HarZr  ‘hard’ > ‘steadfast’ > ‘undaunted,  brave’;  cf.  as  ap¬ 
plied  to  Thor  {Hym.  32,1);  harp-hugapr  (prym.  31,2). 

Conversely,  blautr’.blaudr  ‘soft’ > ‘cowardly’ :kl0kr  ‘weak, 
yielding,  soft’ > ‘cowardly’ :  ‘to  be  soft’ > ‘whimper, 

whine.’ 

(d)  ‘Prominent,  excellent’  >  ‘brave’ 

(1)  Rakkr  ‘upright,  erect’ > ‘prominent’ > ‘brave’  (cf.  rekkr 
‘hero,’  B.l  below). 

(2)  Framr  ‘forward’ > ‘prominent’ > ‘bold,  brave’^  (?). 

(e)  ‘Angry,  furious’>‘brave’{?) 

(1)  Vreidr.  Gering*  assumes  that  the  adjective  vreidr  ‘wrath¬ 
ful,  furious’  acquired  the  sense  of  ‘tapfer,  brave’  in  the  following 
passages  of  the  Elder  Edda  (I,5.15,3;18,4;27,4;  Ew.7,2;17,2;28,2; 
Sd.27,3).  But  in  these  passages  I  can  see  nothing  to  support 
Gering’s  contention.  The  adjective  vreidr  here  undoubtedly  con¬ 
notes  the  sense  of  ‘brave,’  but  that  it  has  entirely  lost  its  original 
sense  of  ‘wrathful,  furious’  and  acquired  the  sense  of  ‘brave’  is 
extremely  doubtful  (cf.  the  standing  phrase  hvars  skulu/vreipir 
vega  [F»i.l7,2;28,2;  Sd.27,3],  “where  furious  men  [men  in  the 
fury  of  battle]  will  fight.”  Has  vreipir  here  lost  its  original  sense 
of  ‘furious,  wrathful’?). 

From  the  foregoing  material  it  is  evident  that  the  idea  of 
‘brave,  bold,  valiant’  could  be  derived  from  a  basic  sense  denot¬ 
ing  those  qualities  essential  to  victory,  such  as  (1)  ‘dexterity, 
quickness’;  (2)  ‘steadfastness’;  (3)  ‘superiority’;  (4)  ‘wrath, 
fury’  (?).  Some  of  these  adjectives  were  used  as  standing  epithets 

*  Cf.  Frig  vdro  folk’Ag/paus framr  g^rpi  (ff (if.  14,3),  “Famous  were  the  battles 
which  the  famous,  distinguished  (  =  brave?)  hero  waged.”  It  is  doubtful  whether 
the  adjective  framr  should  here  be  translated  by  ‘brave,’  although  this  sense  is 
undoubtedly  connoted.  Of  the  lexicographers  Gering  {Glossar  [1923],  s.v.,  and 
VMsUindiges  Wtb.  [1903],  s.v.)  is  alone  in  this  interpretation. 

‘  Cf.  his  Glossar,  s.v.,  and  Vollstandiges  Wtb.,  s.v.,  and  especially  Sijmonds- 
Gering,  Kommentar  zu  den  Liedern  der  Edda  (1927),  I,  p.  284(£i.l5,3).  Gering 
is  alone  in  this  interpretation. 
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for  a  warrior  or  hero  (cf.  hvatr,  snarr,  snjallr).  Adjectives  meaning 
‘brave’  occurred  far  more  frequently  than  did  those  meaning 
‘cowardly,’  for  mention  of  cowardice  was  comparatively  rare  in 
heroic  literature.  When  the  adjective  meaning  ‘cowardly’  did  oc¬ 
cur,  it  was  expressed  from  the  standpoint  of  ‘bravery’  (i.e.,  by 
means  of  the  litotic-negative  particle  d-  plus  the  adjective  for 
‘brave,’  e.g.,  6-kvatr,  -snarr,  -snjallr)  more  often  than  by  the  sim¬ 
plex  adjective  denoting  ‘cowardly’  (e.g.,  blauSr,  slcer). 

II.  Words  for  'Enemy' 

Words  for  ‘enemy’  are  comparatively  rare.  They  may  be  di¬ 
vided  roughly  into  two  semantic  groups;  viz.,  those  words  whose 
basic  sense  denoted  (a)  a  hostile  attitude  connected  with  ‘hatred, 
ill-will’;  ‘trouble,  injury,  pain,’  etc.,  and  (b)  ‘an  opponent  or  ad¬ 
versary  in  combat.’ 

(a)  'A  hostile  attitude'  >  'enemy' 

(a)  'One  who  hates'  >  'enemy' 

(1)  Fjdndi:  Goth,  fijands  (and  WGic.  cognates)  ‘enemy.’ 

(2)  Hati’.Goth.  hatjands^'.OE  hettend: ge-hata  ‘enemy.’ 

(3)  Heipt-mggr  ‘man  who  hates’ > ‘enemy ’:  ‘anger,  ha¬ 

tred’:  Goth.  haifts  =  &yuv  ‘strife’ :OE  hast  ‘violence,  enmity.’ 

(4)  6-vinr  ‘one  who  is  not  a  friend;  personal  enemy’  (cf.  Lat. 
fw-micMs:Mod.  Eng.  enemy),  litotic  for  fjdndi. 

Further  semantic  parallels  are:  ON  gramr  ‘wrathful,  savage, 
hostile’ :OE  grama  ‘enemy’ :OE  ni'5  ‘hatred,  strife’ :gc»t3-/a 
‘enemy’;  Grk.  ixdpSs  ‘hostile’ > ‘enemy.’ 

(/3)  'One  who  causes  trouble,  injury,  pain'>'enemy' 

(1)  Bdgi  ‘enemy’: Mgr  ‘troublesome,  annoying’ : Mgr  ‘strife, 
quarrel’ :OHG  bdga  ‘strife,  quarrel’ :Mga«  ‘to  quarrel,  fight.’ 

(2)  StriHir  (in  skaldic  kennings)  ‘enemy’ :5/r/3r  ‘stern,  severe, 

hard,  unpleasant’ :  ‘grief,  pain,  sorrow’ :  5/r/3o  ‘to  cause  grief, 

pain’ > ‘to  fight.’  The  basic  sense^  of  the  root  *stri'S-  was  pro¬ 
bably  ‘striving  against,  contrary  to’;  hence  the  various  senses 
connected  with  the  idea  of  ‘hostility,’  which  predominated  in 
WGic.  (cf.  OS  s/ridiaw:OFris.  strida'.OYlG  stritan  ‘to  fight’).  In 

•  Cf.  hatjandam  Mtt.  v.  44;  hatandans  {haljandam,  marginal  gloss  for 
fijandam  [A])  Luke  vi.  21— pans  hatandans  izms=Tovs  ix^poiis  indy. 

’’  Cf.  Falk-Torp,  op.  cit.,  p.  1180,  Strid;  Neckel,  Glossar*  (1936),  s.v. 
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ON  the  predominating  sense  was  that  of  ‘pain,  injury.’* 

(b)  ‘Opponent,  adversary  in  combat'  >  'enemy' 

(1)  Dolgr^  ‘one  who  deals  woM«ds’> ‘enemy’: ON  dolg'.OY. 
do/g'.OFris.  dw/glOHG  tolg  ‘wound’: ON  dylg-ja  ‘enmity.’ 

(2)  And-skoti  ‘one  who  shoots  against’ > ‘enemy’  (cf.  OE 
wiper-winnalOUG  widar-winno  ‘one  who  fights  against’ > ‘en¬ 
emy’ :Lat.  adversdrius). 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  ON  there  are  no  words  for  ‘enemy’ 
derived  from  nouns  whose  basic  sense  was  ‘war,’  such  as  bgd, 
gu'5r,  hildr  (cf.  Grk.  TroXe^uoj  ‘war’ : TroXe/xioi  ‘[public]  enemy’).  The 
words  for  ‘warrior’  and  ‘enemy’  were  strictly  differentiated  in 
sense. 

B.  Etymologies 

(1)  Skati  'prince,  hero,  warrior' 

The  root  *skat-  in  skat-i  {<*skat-an)  is  undoubtedly  identical 
with  the  root  *skat-  in  ON  skat-a  ‘skate-fish’  (so-called  because 
of  its  pointed  tail  and  snout),  Norw.  dial,  skat  ‘tree-top,’  and 
Swed.  dial,  skat-e  ‘something  jutting  up  or  pointed;  tree-top; 
promontory,  headland.’  The  basic  sense  of  the  root  *skat-  was 
therefore  probably  ‘jutting  up,  towering  aloft.’  Hence  we  may 
assume  that  the  original  sense  of  skati  was  ‘one  who  towers 
aloft’ > ‘a  lofty,  eminent  person’‘®> ‘prince,  hero,  warrior.’  Ac¬ 
cording  to  both  Falk-Torp”  and  August  Fick'^  the  root  *skat- 
denotes  ‘hervorspringen,  hervorragen,’  yet  neither  authority  con¬ 
nects  the  ON  word  skati  with  this  root.  But  the  transition  in 
sense  from  ‘a  towering,  tall  person’  to  ‘an  eminent  person;  prince, 
hero,  warrior’  has  other  parallels  in  ON;  e.g.,  rakkr  (OE  rank) 

*  Gering  {Glossar,  s.v.,  and  V ollstdndiges  Wtb.,  s.v.)  translates  gr^tir  by 
‘betriiber,  kummerbringer;  feind,’  but  the  translation  ‘feind’  is  misleading  in¬ 
asmuch  as  the  word  gr^tir  never  designates  an  ‘antagonist  who  brings  trouble’ 
as  do  bdgi  and  strVdir. 

»  Dolgr  might  also  be  classified  under  a,  0  {‘One  who  causes  trouble,’  etc.), 
but  since  it  is  connected  with  the  word  for  ‘wound,’  I  have  arbitrarily  assigned 
the  word  dolgr  to  (b)  ‘Adversary  in  combat.’ 

This  sense  has  already  been  suggested  by  Cleasby-Vigffisson  (leel.  Diet., 
S.V.),  “a  towering,  lofty  man,”  and  by  Ernst  Zupitza,  Die  germ.  Gutturale  (Berlin, 
1896),  p.  152,  “eminenz.” 

»  Op.  cit.,  pp.  988-989,  Skate. 

Vgl.  Wtb.  der  indo-germ.  Sprachen  (Gottingen,  1909),  p.  448,  {skat)  1. 
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‘straight,  upright,  trtcX.' '.rekkr  (OE  riwc: OS  rink)  ‘hero,  warrior’; 
drangr  ‘a  high-jutting  xocW ’.drengr  ‘valiant  young  man;  hero, 
warrior’;  pangr  ‘sea-weed’ ipengill  (OE  pengel)  ‘prince,  warrior’ 
(connected  with  the  root*®  *  slang-  [with  initial  5-]  in  stgng 
‘stalk’ :NHG  Stange  ‘pole’ ’.Stengel  ‘stalk’;  compare  also  the 
many  skaldic  kennings  for  ‘warrior’  with  ba^mr,  mei'Sr,  vi^r 
‘tree’). 

(2)  Skaldic  words  for  ‘sword’ 

(a)  tmnir.  The  root  *{m-  appears  in  two  different  senses;  viz.. 
(1)  ‘dark  colored,  grey’  (cf.  Im-r’.im-arr  ‘grey-colored  animal’ = 
‘wo\i’’.lm-leitr  ‘grey  colored’  as  applied  to  the  wolf),  and  (2) 
‘strife,  battle’  (cf.  fm-a'-im-un).  The  earliest  sense*^  of  *tm-  was 
probably  ‘vapor,  steam,’  from  which  first  of  all  was  derived  the 
sense  of  ‘soot,  dust’  (cf.  im  ‘soot,  dust’  and  in  ablaut  relation 
eim-r  ‘vapor,  steam’).  From  this  sense  of  ‘soot,  dust’  could  de¬ 
velop  (1)  the  color  notion  of  ‘sooty,  dusty’ > ‘dark  colored,  grey,’ 
and  (2)  ‘the  soot  or  dust  of  battle’  (cf.  jd-reykr  ‘dust  stirred  by 
horses’)  > ‘battle,  strife.’  These  two  senses  are  apparently  com¬ 
bined  in  the  word  Im-a  ‘battle,  strife’  when  applied  as  a  proper 
name  to  a  she-wolf.*® 

Finnur  Jonsson  (Lex.  Poet.^,  p.  322a,  s.v.)  favors  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  word  im-nir  ‘sword’  as  ‘the  dark  colored’  (“den 
brune,  m0rke?”).  This  interpretation  is,  of  course,  possible  since 
(especially  iron)  weapons  were  sometimes  denoted  by  their  pale 
color.*®  On  the  other  hand,  skaldic  words  for  ‘sword’  often  con¬ 
noted  the  ‘bright,  flashing  color  of  fire’  (cf.  brandr  ‘brand’ > 
‘sworci’;  brimir  ‘sword’ ’.brimi  ‘fire,’  and  the  many  compounds  in 
-logi  ‘flame,’  such  as  ben-,  sdr-logi  ‘sword’).  It  seems,  therefore, 
more  reasonable  to  connect  im-nir  ‘sword’  with  im-a’.im-un  ‘bat¬ 
tle’  in  the  sense  of  ‘the  battler’ > ‘the  weapon  for  battle’ = 
‘sword’;  the  suffix  -nir  denoting  an  agent  or  the  personification 
of  the  weapon  (d.fjgr-nir  ‘life-saver’ > ‘helmet’ :/y^r  ‘life’;  Mjqll- 

»  Cf.  LeRoy  Andrews,  MLN  (1934),  XXIX,  pp.  133-134.  The  etymology 
of  pengill  is  still  uncertain,  but  .\ndrews’  arguments  deserve  consideration — Ger¬ 
man  scholars  have  apparently  ignored  them. 

Cf.  Falk-Torp,  op.  cit.,  p.  189,  Em. 

Cf.  pulur,  IV  ee  2  (Lex.  Poet.^,  p.  322a,  s.v.). 

Cf.  Fglvir  ‘The  Pale,  Dull-Colored  One,’  a  proper  name  for  ‘sword’  (Lex. 
Poet!^,  S.V.),  and  folvir  oddar  (HU. I,  55,2)  ‘pale-colored  spears.’ 
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nir  name  of  Thor’s  hammer,  ‘the  Crusher’ intglva  ‘to  crush’). 

(b)  jL?g3/r.Cleasby-Vigfusson(/ce/.Z)ic/.,s.v.)derive  the  word 
iQg'dir  from  the  verb  leggja  {<*lag-jan)  and  interpret  its  literal 
sense  as  ‘a  stabber’  (cf.  leggja  sverdi,  hjqr  ‘thrust  with  the  sword’: 
lag  ‘a  thrust,  stab’).  But  since  Iqg^ir  must  have  derived  from 
an  earlier  *lagu'5i^,  this  etymology  must  be  rejected  since  it  does 
not  account  for  the  original  -u-  of  the  middle  syllable.  This 
difficulty  is  obviated  if  we  identify  the  stem  *lagu-  (>/?g-)  with 
*lagu-  in  the  substantive  *lagu-VL>lQgr  ‘sea;  water,  fluid,  liquid.’ 
In  skaldic  kennings  the  word  Iggr  was  often  used  for  ‘liquid  flow¬ 
ing  from  wounds’ = ‘blood’  (cf.  sdr-,  benja-,  hrae-,  hjqr-lqgr  ‘blood’; 
cf.  also  dreyri  ‘flowing  blood’:  Goth,  driusan  ‘to  fall,  drop’).  The 
substantive  IqgHir  is  a  jan-siem  denoting  an  agent.  The  3-exten¬ 
sion  may  denote  a  person  (cf.  lof-d-i  ‘praise-worthy  person, 
prince’ : Goth,  tnaga-p-s  ‘maiden’: ON  flag-'3  ‘giantess’ :Jlj6-'3 
‘woman,’  etc.).  The  word  Iqgdir  may  then  be  interpreted  as  the 
personification  of  the  sword  (cf.  intnir,  2(a)  above),  denoting  ‘he 
who  makes  the  blood  flow’  (cf.  the  words  for  ‘sword’  connected 
with  the  idea  of  ‘cutting,  wounding,’  such  as  hjqrr  ‘sword’ isker a 
‘to  cut’ leggjar  ‘edges;  two-edged  sword’ Icgg/a  ‘to  sharpen’ :Lat. 
acer  ‘sharp’). 

(3)  Hefna^’’  ‘to  avenge.’  According  to  Falk-Torp'*  hefna 
(<*hafn-jan)  represents  the  causative  verb  to  hafna  ‘to  give 
up,  abandon;  cease’  and  must  have  originally  signified  ‘to  make 
cease,  aufhoren  machen.’  Phonetically  there  can  be  no  objection 
to  this  etymology,  but  the  semantic  development  is  not  clear 
inasmuch  as  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  a  basic  sense  of  ‘to  make 
cease,  stop’  could  acquire  the  sense  of  ‘to  take  vengeance, 
avenge,’  especially  in  view  of  the  verb  reka  ‘to  drive,  pursue’ > 
‘to  avenge’  (cf.  Goth.  wrikan=  SiuKtiv  ‘to  pursue,  persecute’ :OE 
wrecan,  OFris.  wreka  ‘to  drive,  pursue;  avenge’: OS  wrekan,  OHG 
rehhan  ‘to  punish,  avenge’),  which  represents  a  basic  sense  (‘to 
continue  pursuit’)  contrary  to  that  of  ‘make  cease,  stop,’  which 
Falk-Torp  postulate  for  hefna. 

”  Hefna  might  have  been  classified  under  A.  Semantic  Notes,  but  since  the 
etymology  of  the  word  is  involved,  I  have  arbitrarily  assigned  hefna  to  B. 
Etymologies  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  semantic  development  of  this  word  is  the 
main  theme  under  discussion. 

“  Cf.  op.  cit.,  p.  402,  s.v. 
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If  Falk-Torp’s  etymology  of  hefna  is  correct,  I  suggest  a  dif¬ 
ferent  semantic  development.  Hef-ja  (Goth,  haf-jan)  ‘to  lift’ 
(Lat.  cap-ere  ‘to  take  hold  of,  seize’) :  Aa/-na  ‘to  be  lifted  from 
one’ > ‘to  be  released  from  (a  burden)’  (cf.  hgf-ugr  ‘heavy’ :OE 
hefig  ‘heavy’ :  Ae/cM  ‘burden’).  From  a  basic  sense  of  ‘to  be  re¬ 
leased,  relieved  from’  the  verb  hafna  could  have  developed  the 
two  following  senses;  viz.,  (1)  ‘to  give  up,  abandon;  cease,’  and 
(2)  ‘to  be  released  (through  retaliation)’ > ‘to  be  avenged’ :  Ae/wo 
‘to  cause  retaliation,  to  avenge.’  That  the  verb  hafna  does  not 
occur  in  sense  2  is  no  proof  that  this  sense  did  not  occur  at  the 
time  when  the  factitive  verb  hefna  was  formed  from  hafna.  It  is 
not  unreasonable  to  assume  that  the  general  sense  of  ‘to  be  re¬ 
leased,  relieved’  could  acquire  the  specific  sense  of  ‘to  be  released, 
relieved  through  retaliation^  for  an  act  of  vengeance  releases  one 
from  further  attacking  his  enemy.  Falk-Torp’s  interpretation  of 
hefna  as  ‘aufhoren  lassen’  is  conceivable  only  from  this  point  of 
view  (i.e.,  ‘to  make  [attacking]  cease,  stop  [attacking]’ :cf.  Germ. 
Waffenstillstand  ‘a  truce’).  On  account  of  the  semantic  difficulties 
involved  the  etymology  of  hefna  must  still  be  considered  uncer¬ 
tain. 
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O  WEDISH  sometimes  expresses  the  idea  of  ‘perhaps’  by  means 

of  a  clause  consisting  of  the  expletive  det  plus  one  of  the 
modal  auxiliary  forms  kan,  kunde,  tor,  torde^  plus  the  infinitive 
hiinda  ‘happen’;  this  is  then  followed  by  an  aW-clause^  (cf.  ‘It 
may  be  that.  .  .  .  ’®).  Det  kan  hiinda,  att  Gud  inte  till,  att  vi  ska 
rubba  pd  bans  ordning.  .  .  .  Det  kan  nog*  hiinda,  att  hon  hade 
velat,  att  de  skulle  ha  bett  henne  stanna.  Och  dd  kan  det  ocksd  hiinda, 
att  du  sjdlv  kan  le.  .  .  .  Det  kan  till  och  med  hiinda,  att  du  dd  shall 
kunna.  .  .  .  Det  kunde  nog  hiinda,^  att  de  pd  detta  siitt  skulle  bli 
hjiilpta  en  Idng  tid  framdt.  Plolsligen  kom  Ilelga  att  tanka  pd  att 
det  kunde  hiinda,  att  foriildrarna  horde  deras  roster.  Det  torde  nog 
hiinda,  att  hon  skulle  visa  sig  tacksam  mot  den,  som  nu  bistode 
henne.  The  conjunction  att  is  usually  expressed,  but  it  may  be 
omitted.  Det  kan  nog  hiinda  du  har  riitt.  In  sentences  like  those 
cited,  Det  kan  (or  kunde,  tor,  torde)  hiinda  (,  att)  is  to  be  rendered 
into  English  by  the  one  word  ‘perhaps.’ 

The  four  words  kanske,  kanhiinda,  mdhiinda,  and  torhiinda,^ 

*  The  example  with  torde  cited  below  is  the  only  one  I  have  yet  noted.  My 
materials  contain  no  example  with  tor,  but  cf.  C.  G.  Bjdrkman,  Svensk-engelsk 
ordbok  (Stockholm,  1902),  under  tbra:  “det  tor  viil  hdnda,  may  be;  perhaps.  .  .  .” 
An  a//-clause  would  follow  naturally. 

*  Note  the  absence  of  expletive  and  a//-clause  in  Kan  viil  hiinda,  used  as  a 
reply,  “vanligare  ‘kanhanda’  ”  (Olof  Ostergren,  Nusvensk  ordbok  [Stockholm, 
1915-  ],  under  hiinda).  Observe  also  the  sentence:  Man  pdstdr  all  Soder  shall 
vara  likt  Paris,  och  det  kan  ju  hiinda. 

’  Cf.  Bjdrkman,  op.  cit.,  under  md:  “md  vara!  perhaps!” 

*  Note  that  modal  adverbs  (as  nog,  viil)  could  not  be  present  if  a  word  mean¬ 
ing  ‘perhaps’  were  substituted  for  the  clause,  except  in  sentences  such  as:  Hon 
hade  viil  sina  husliga  skiil  kanske. 

*  Different  are  cases  like  the  following,  where  repeated  action  is  denoted. 
/  borjan  kunde  det  nog  hiinda,  att  han  ofrivilligt  ryckte  till,  ndr.  .  .  .  Men  det  kunde 
ocksd  hiinda,  att  mrs  Brinck  sdg  upp  frdn  sin  bok  och  sade.  .  .  .  Dd  kunde  det 
hiinda,  att  han  skrattade  ett  hbgt  melodiskt  skratt.  .  .  .  Furthermore,  hiinda  in 
Det  kan  hiinda,  att.  .  .  .  sometimes  means  ‘happen.’ 

*  Of  these  words,  all  but  kanske  reflect,  with  respect  to  the  first  syllable,  the 
weakness  of  stress  characteristic  of  modal  auxiliaries.  In  older  Swedish  this  was 
true  also  of  kanske  (to  this  the  pronunciation  of  sk  as  sj  bears  witness) ;  in  the 
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all  signifying  ‘perhaps,’  were  in  their  origin  just  such  clauses  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  subject  clause  introduced  by  att,''  as  is  patent  in  the 
sentence  Kanske  att  han  kommer.  Also  here  att  may  be  omitted, 
as  it  indeed  is  in  the  majority  of  instances.®  Kanske  han  kommer.^ 
Since  the  subject  clauses  were  subordinate  clauses,^®  we  find 
after  these  words,  also  when  att  is  omitted,  the  expected  char¬ 
acteristics  of  such  clauses  with  reference  to  (1)  the  position  of 
the  so-called  ‘movable’  adverbs  and  (2)  the  optional  omission,  in 
the  severe  and  eminent  styles,  of  the  auxiliary  in  the  present 
perfect  and  past  perfect  tenses.  Kanske  hon  icke  skriver.  Kanske 
hans  ande  fordotn  hade  gdstat  denna  vdrld  av  dod  och  vdxling? 
Kanske  han  dd  hade  varit  en  mdktig  skald.  .  .  .  Det  kunde  du  ha 

Swedish  spoken  in  Finland  it  is  still  so  stressed.  Poetry  takes  advantage  of  this 
archaism  and  provincialism;  cf.  Runeberg,  Fdnrik  Sldls  sdgner,  IX,  73  ff. :  Var 
det  for  hjdrtats  frid  kanske,  /  han  hdjde  an  sin  rdst?  /  Var  det  en  bdn,  han  ville 
be  /  till  ett  fdrsonligt  brbst?  The  archaic  mdske  ‘perhaps’  did  not  shift  the  position 
of  its  stress. 

^  In  e.xpressions  of  the  original  pattern,  mi  is  not  now  used  as  the  auxiliary, 
nor  ske  as  the  infinitive.  Gideon  Danell,  Svensk  sprdkldra^  (Lund,  1932),  p.  95, 
says:  “Genom  sammansiittning  av  hjalpverb  och  sjiilvstandigt  verb,  det  forra  i 
finit  form,  ha  uppstitt  kanske,  kanhdnda,  mihdnda,  tdrhdnda  .  .  .  egentligen 
alltsd  satser  med  (det  formella)  subjektet  bortfallet.”  Natanael  Beckman, 
Svensk  sprikldra*  (Stockholm,  1935),  §213,  Anm.,  says:  “Kanhdnda,  kanske  iiro 
frin  borjan  satser;  det  foljande  ar  ursprungligen  en  dithorande  subjektsbisats.” 
With  reference  to  the  omission  of  the  e.xpletive,  cf.  Kan  vdl  hdnda  (see  footnote 
2).  W’ith  the  development  in  Swedish,  compare  ‘maybe,’  from  ‘it  may  be,’  and 
the  archaic  ‘mayhap,’  from  ‘it  may  hap.’ 

*  Beckman,  loc.  cit.,  gives  an  erroneous  impression  when  he  continues: 
“Annu  sages  nagon  gdng  kanske  att.”  He  furthermore  cites  only  an  e.xample 
from  Rydberg  (1828-1895),  which  may  lead  the  reader  to  the  wrong  implication: 
that  the  use  of  att  here  is  essentially  old-fashioned.  .Also  Danell,  loc.  cit.,  refers 
somewhat  gingerly  to  the  employment  of  att:  “Alltjiimt  kan  det  ocksd  [besides 
the  purely  adverbial  use]  beta:  kanske  han  kommer,  eller  t.o.m.:  kanske  att  han 
kommer.  .  .  .”  Notwithstanding  these  statements,  the  use  of  att  is  by  no  means 
infrequent  in  twentieth  century  writers. 

*  An  adverb  may  precede,  but  owing  to  the  nature  of  what  follows,  it  does 
not  cause  inversion.  Di  kanske  att  du  fir  se  honom.  Di  kanske  du  kan  ha  i  ditt 
sdllskap  en  fullvdxt  gosse.  .  .  .  Nu  kanske  fruarna  aldrig  mer  vilja  titta  in  till  mig? 
Om  ni  tilliler,  att  jag  Idser  brevet,  si  kanske  vi  kunnafi  ljus  i  saken. 

**  They  are,  according  to  Beckman,  op.  cit.,  §213,  Mdrk  1,  principal  clauses: 
“De  hiir  niimnda  egenheterna  [characteristics  of  subordinate  clauses]  tillkomma 
darjamte  foljande  huvudsatser: . . .  b)  ofta  narrativa  satser,  inledda  med  kan¬ 
ske,  kanhdnda.”  The  word  “ofta”  excludes  the  use  with  following  inversion. 
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f&U,  och  kanske  du  varit  nbjdare  dd.  Mdhanda  han  ingenting  alls 
sett. 

From  the  types  of  expressions  just  discussed,  with  att  omitted, 
have  developed  the  purely  adverbial  kanske,  kanhanda,  mdhanda, 
and  torhanda.^^  This  they  became  through  the  mere  changing  of 
the  word-order  in  such  a  way  that  they  were  followed  immedi¬ 
ately  by  the  verb  (inversion  of  subject  and  verb).  Kanske  kom 
sig  detta  darav,  att.  .  .  . 

These  words,  in  their  purely  adverbial  function,  could  then, 
naturally,  occupy  other  sentence  positions,  and  we  usually  find 
them  placed  directly  after  the  finite  form  of  the  verb.^^  De  kunde 
kanske  tro,  att  han  inte  ville  gbra  det.  But  under  various  condi¬ 
tions,  the  detailed  account  of  which  does  not  belong  in  the  plan 
of  the  present  study,  their  position  is  not  immediately  after  the 
verb.  Det  fattades  henne  kanhanda  kunskaper.  Eljest  skulle  jag 
mdhanda  kunnat  tala  med  henne  om  saken.^^  The  placement  of 
these  adverbs  after  the  verb  occurs  only  in  principal  clauses,  for 
they  are  so-called  ‘movable’  adverbs.  As  such  they  must  in  sub¬ 
ordinate  clauses  stand  before  the  finite  form  of  the  verb.  For 
varje  steg  hon  tog,  tdnkte  hon  pd  att  Jesus  mdhanda  hade  vandrat  pd 
samma  mark,  som  hon  nu  betriidde.  Han  vantade  sig  ett  rdd,  som 
mdhanda  skulle  gbra  allting  gott. 

Certain  Swedish  adverbs  may  stand  between  the  subject  and 
the  verb  also  in  principal  clauses.'*  The  words  meaning  ‘perhaps’ 

“  Cf.  Danell,  loc.  cit.:  “Alltjamt  kan  det  ocksi  beta:  kanske  han  kommer, 
eller  t.o.m.:  kanske  oil  han  kommer,  medan  daremot  vid  fullstandig  overg&ng  till 
adverb  ordfdijden  blir  denna:  kanske  kommer  han.”  Beckman,  op.  cit.,  §213, 
Anm.,  says:  “Inversion  efter  kanske  torde  tillbdra  bogprosan  [tbe  eminent 
style]. .  .  .  Det  ligger  en  utpraglad  allvarsstamning  over  denna  ordfoljd  [in  con¬ 
nection  with  kattske}].”  This  statement  is  disproved  by  Beckman  when,  in  bis 
own  normalprosa  [severe  style],  be  employs  inversion  (p.  268,  Une  2):  “Kanske 
erkanna  vi  ekvationen  en  man  =  en  kart.  Men  vi  skola  utan  all  tvekan  forkasta 
ekvationen  en  star  man=en  star  kart.”  And  any  “utpraglad  allvarsstamning” 
can  not  be  ascribed  to  this  passage. 

“  It  takes  precedence  over  negatives  and  various  other  adverbs.  Det  Hr 
torhanda  inte  rdtt  att  vi  fara. 

“  But  note,  with  noun  subject:  Aldrig  hava  mdhanda  dessa  medeltidens  natt- 
sidor  blivit  m&lade  pd  ett  mer  levande  sdtt. 

“  Danell,  op.  cit.,  p.  119,  says:  “Denna  typiska  bisatsordfoljd  [adverb  be¬ 
fore  finite  form  of  the  verb]  kan  rent  undantagsvis  forekomma  i  huvudsats,  nar 
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may  be  so  placed.'®  Det  kanske  ar  bast  att  jag  sdger  adjd  till  er. 
Ja,  kdra  Adele,  vi  kanske  skulle.  .  .  .  Han  kanske  bar  a  dr  ute  och 
gir  for  ro  skull.  .  .  . 

In  principal  clauses  these  adverbs  also  sometimes  stand  at 
the  end.'®  Skulle  jag  gdra  det  kanske?  Han  dr  sjuk,  kanhdnda. 
Hon  hade  vdl  sina  husliga  skdl  kanske.  Har  jag  inte  dgon  att  se 
tned,  kanhdnda. 

From  an  original  pattern  one  of  whose  constituents  is  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  sentence  Det  kan  hdnda  (,  att)  han  kdper  huset,  with 
the  form  of  a  principal  clause,  there  have  developed,  then,  these 
types  for  words  meaning  ‘perhaps’  when  they  modify  the  whole 
clause:  (1)  Kanske  att  han  kdper  huset.  (2)  Kanske  han  kdper 
huset.  (3)  Kanske  kdper  han  huset.  (4)  Han  kdper  kanske  huset. 
(5)  Han  kanske  kdper  huset.  (6)  Han  kdper  huset,  kanske. 

In  the  development  of  the  expression  of  the  idea  of  ‘perhaps,’ 
there  have  been,  as  we  have  seen,  four  stages,  represented  by 
(1)  Expressions  of  the  original  pattern  Det  kan  hdnda  (,  att)  han 
kdper  huset.  (2)  Kanske  (att)  han  kdper  huset.  (3)  Kanske  kdper 
han  huset.  (4)  Han  kdper  kanske  huset.  Han  kanske  kdper  huset. 
Han  kdper  huset,  kanske. 

It  is  indeed  an  interesting  situation  that  some  constituents 
of  the  original  pattern,  that  is,  of  stage  1,  have  remained  in  use, 
and  that  the  forms  of  expression  of  stage  2  have  been  retained 
for  all  four  words,  even  after  these  words,  in  stages  3  and  4, 
had  become  pure  adverbs.  Usually,  in  the  growth  of  languages, 
the  new  crowds  out  and  replaces  the  old. 

ett  forstarkningsadverb  placeras  omedelbart  framfor  predikatsverbet,  for  att 
sambandet  med  detta  skall  markeras;  konstruktionen  ar  knappast  skriftspriks- 
massig.  Ex.  Man  rikligt  hapnade  over  de  slora  f  '&rdndringarna.”  Beckman,  how¬ 
ever,  gives  full  validity  to  this  word-order  (op.  cit.,  |225,  Mark  3) :  “I  prosan  st4 
endast  sarskilda  satsadverbial,  som  sluta  sig  till  predikatet,  fore  predikatet  i 
huvudsats.  Ex.  Han  rent  av  hapnade.  Jag  bara  laser.  Hon  till  och  med  rodnade." 

Neither  Danell  nor  Beckman  (see  footnote  14)  mentions  in  this  connection 
the  words  meaning  ‘perhaps,’  but  Beckman,  op.  cit.,  §171,  5,  in  discussing,  with¬ 
out  reference  to  word-order,  adverbs  that  modify  a  whole  clause,  cites  the  ex¬ 
ample  Du  kanske  kommer  i  morgon. 

“  When  they  modify  a  particular  word  or  phrase,  they  stand  before  this. 
Burgnare  dn  kanske  nigra  andra  delar  av  Sverige.  Mdhdnda  med  undantagfdr.  .  .  . 
I  m&hdnda  dn  hdgre  grad.  .  . .  En  kvinnlig  ungdom  i  kanske  femtonirsildern.  Han 
var  v&t  och  kanske  fros. 
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Now,  as  to  the  various  types  in  their  connection  with  the 
words  meaning  ‘perhaps’:  While  the  original  pattern  is  today 
represented  only  by  kan  {kunde,  tor,  torde)-\-hdnda,  and  while  for 
types  5  and  6  I  have  not  encountered  sentences  that  illustrate 
all  the  words,  there  are  for  types  1,  2,  3,  and  4  examples  available 
for  all  four:'^ 

(1)  Kanske  att  en  tjuv  hade  smugit  sig  in  i  stugan. 

Kanhanda  att  det  kunde  vara  skdl  att  tanka  p&  det.  .  .  . 

Mdhanda  att  du  kan  fd  se  dem. 

Torhanda  att  Gud  beveker  hans  hjdrta. 

(2)  Kanske  Kajsa  har  rdtt. 

Kanhanda  han  dr  sjuk? 

Mdhdnda  han  ingenting  alls  sett. 

Tdrhdnda  han  har  sett  honom. 

(3)  Kanske  kan  det  vara  bra,  att  ndgon  vet  det. 

Kanhdnda  var  det  inte  heller  /armors  allvar.  .  .  . 

Mdhdnda  hade  han  ock  ett  personligt  skdl.  .  .  . 

Tdrhdnda  drogo  i  den  stunden  hdgkomster  frdn  ungdomen 

genom  hans  sjdl. 

(4)  Delta  var  kanske  det  allra  vdrsta. 

Jag  borde  kanhdnda  ha  gjort  det. 

Men  det  kunde  mdhdnda  bli  ddden. 

Det  skulk  tdrhdnda  bli  luckor  i  sammanhanget  ibland. 

Since  it  is  possible  to  employ  each  of  the  four  words  in  each 
of  the  four  types,  it  follows  that  any  one  of  these  sentences  can 
be  expressed  in  sixteen  different  ways.  And  if  we  tak^e  into  ac¬ 
count  types  5  and  6  and  also  the  original  pattern,  each  of  the 
sentences  can  be  expressed  in  more  than  twenty  ways. 

It  will  be  evident  that  writers  in  the  field  of  belles-lettres 
could  not  forego  taking  advantage  of  this  wealth  of  expression. 
Through  the  intermixture  of  types  or  of  words,  or  combinations 
of  these  two  features,  these  authors  often  give  variety  to  their 
production,  with  definite  aesthetic  effects. 

Occasionally,  indeed,  we  encounter  striking  stylistic  varia- 

”  The  most  frequently  occurring  examples  are  those  with  kanske;  next  are 
those  with  mdhdnda.  In  the  popular  styles  kanhdnda  is  common.  Mdhdnda  and 
tdrhdnda  belong  primarily  to  the  severe  and  eminent  styles. 
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tion  in  that,  either  in  adjacent  sentences  or  in  the  same  sentence, 
we  find  a  change  in  type  instead  of  a  repetition  of  the  word  mean¬ 
ing  ‘perhaps.’  Four  examples  are  here  cited:  (1)  Kanske  fods  man 
pd  nytt?  Kanske  sjdlen  dr  som  en  joghurtsvamp.  (2)  Kanske  kom 
del  i  delta  dgonblick  over  henne  en  pldtslig  dngest.  .  .  .  Kanske 
tdnkte  hon  pd  att.  .  .  .  Kanske  att  hon  tyckte,  alt.  ...  (3)  Kanske 
att  han  har  fdtt  en  annan  kdr,”  tdnkte  Elsalill.  ‘‘Kanske  det  dr  pd 
henne  han  nu  tdnker”  (4)  Kanske,  ndr  allt  kom  omkring,  att  Gud 
Fader  hdll  denna  jord  pd  sin  hogra  hand  som  ett  stort  fdgelndste, 
och  kanske  han  hade  kommit  att  hysa  kdrlek  for  alia  dem,  som  ddr 
bygga  och  bo.  .  .  .  The  two  following  examples  are  particularly 
interesting,  since  the  use  of  att  gives  the  effect  of  the  repetition 
of  the  word  meaning  ‘perhaps’:  (1)  Jag  gdr  in  till  herr  Poignard, 
kanske  han  dr  sjuk  och  att  det  dr  doktorn.  ...  (2)  Kanhdnda 
ndgon  gnolar  en  visa  genom  ett  kdksfdnster,  eller  att  ndgra  barn 
leka  nere  i  grdnden. 

Occasionally,  again,  the  words  meaning  ‘perhaps’  are  varied, 
under  the  conditions  of  proximity  mentioned,  and  then  the  ef¬ 
fect  is  even  more  striking,  as  the  two  following  examples  show: 

(1)  Tdrhdnda  ha  de  sd  fdst  sig  vid  silt  skepp  och  det  fria  havet,  att 
de  aldrig  vdnda  tillbaka.  Kanske  ha  de  som  mdnga  andra  vikingar 
tagit  sig  borg  och  mark  i  andra  land.  Kanske  dro  de  redan  fallna. 

(2)  Men  dd  han  alltjdmt  tiger,  tdnker  hon,  att  han  tdrhdnda  inte 
vill  binda  sig  vid  henne.  Han  dlskar  henne,  men  han  vill  mdhdnda 
fdrbli  en  fri  man.  Han  fdrstdr  kanske,  att  hon  inte  passar  till 
hustru  for  en  socialist. 

The  Swedish  language  possesses  an  unusual  abundance  of  sets 
of  alternative  forms  of  expression.  In  the  multitude  of  ways  in 
which  it  can  express  the  idea  of  ‘perhaps,’  it  affords  a  truly  re¬ 
markable  display  of  richness  and  provides  the  literary  artist 
with  extraordinary  material  for  the  exercise  of  his  craftsmanship. 
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The  Truth  About  Leif  Ericsson  and  the  Greenland  Voyages,  by 

William  B.  Goodwin.  Boston:  Meador  Publishing  Company, 

1941.  Pp.  445,  8  by  11  inches;  57  illustrations.  Price,  $3.50. 

This  work  is  an  uncritical  miscellany  of  fragmentary  accounts 
and  comments  on  the  voyages  of  Icelanders,  Greenlanders,  and 
Norwegians  to  Wineland  {V Inland)  with  emphasis  on  the  geo¬ 
graphical  landfall  and  the  location  of  Leif’s  house  or  houses 
(booths),  the  boundaries  of  Wineland,  and  many  related  sub¬ 
jects. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  an  example  of  a  work  in  this  field, 
or  in  any  other  field,  that  has  failed  so  completely,  as  has  this 
one,  to  conform  to  the  conventional  disposition  of  the  constituent 
material  into  a  series  of  orderly  and  logically  interrelated  chap¬ 
ters  with  the  usual  apparatus  of  bibliography,  index,  readable 
maps  in  their  proper  places,  notes,  and  explicit  indications  in  the 
text  for  immediate  reference  to  any  source  outside  of  the  work  or 
to  statements  made  in  any  part  of  it. 

There  are  numerous  other  defects  relative  to  form  and  style. 
Prolixity  and  a  strange  practice,  nothing  short  of  an  obsession, 
of  reintroducing  and  ruminating  matters  already  sufficiently 
paraded  before  the  reader,  continue  with  clocklike  precision  from 
the  beginning  of  the  work  more  or  less  to  the  end.  Cf.  Part  I 
with  contents  of  the  Addenda,  pp.  327-408. 

In  the  Foreword  the  author  states  his  purpose,  viz.,  “to  de¬ 
cipher  the  true  meaning  contained  in  those  well-known  transla¬ 
tions  of  what  is  generally  referred  to  as  the  Greenland  V oyages  to 
America,  found  in  the  Icelandic  saga,  i.e.,  the  romantic  voyages 
made  by  the  Northmen  from  their  colonies  in  the  great  Island 
of  Greenland,  settled  from  Iceland  after  the  year  of  our  Lord 
883.” 

On  page  fourteen  Mr.  Goodwin  reveals  his  sources,  the  Flatey 
Book  (Flateyjarbdk)  and  the  Hauk’s  Book  (Hauksbdk).  He  regrets 
having  been  obliged  to  give  only  such  excerpts  from  the  trans¬ 
lations  of  the  books  “as  will  most  readily  explain  the  highlights 
in  this  age-old  drama.  Otherwise  we  are  afraid  the  reader  would 
balk  at  perusing  this  volume — considering  it  too  technical  for  the 
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average  layman.  We  wish  to  express  the  hope  that  we  have  made 
ourselves  plain  and  constructive  in  what  follows.  ” 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  author  did  not  see  fit  to  do  ex¬ 
actly  what  he  did  not  have  the  courage  to  do,  for  that  is  precisely 
what  the  lay  reader  would  need  in  order  to  be  able  to  read  the 
book  intelligently.  The  entire  story  of  the  Hank's  Book  dealing 
with  the  discovery  of  Wineland  by  Leif,  the  subsequent  voyage 
by  Thorstein,  and  the  expedition  by  Thorfinn  Karljefni  covers 
slightly  more  than  fourteen  pages;  that  of  the  Flatey  Book  setting 
forth  Bjarni’s  discovery,  Leif’s  discovery  of  Wineland,  Thorvald’s 
discovery  of  Wineland,  Thorstein’s  voyage,  Thorfinn  Karlsefni’s 
expedition  to  Wineland,  and  that  of  Freydis,  about  nineteen 
pages — in  all  about  thirty-three  pages.  If,  in  addition,  a  good 
sketch  map  of  entire  Wineland,  i.e.,  the  American  coastline  from 
New  York  to  the  northern  limit  of  Wineland,  and  beyond  up  to 
and  including  Greenland,  had  been  inserted  at  the  beginning  of 
the  volume  for  ready  reference,  that  would  have  rendered  the 
book  immensely  more  workable,  particularly  if  all  the  localities 
in  Wineland  proper  and  outside  of  its  limits  had  been  plainly 
marked. 

The  maps  of  the  U.  S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  reproduced 
in  the  book  are  not  always  legible  even  with  a  reading  glass;  and 
this  is,  of  course,  a  serious  drawback.  Besides,  the  volume  is  ex¬ 
tremely  cumbersome  in  that  it  has,  as  already  stated,  no  refer¬ 
ences  in  the  text  to  any  part  of  the  book,  including  the  Addenda 
which,  by  the  way,  is  a  scrapbook  in  itself  of  no  less  than  120 
pages. 

Chapter  I  opens  with  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  all  the 
voyages  following  that  of  Bjarni  had  the  common  objective  of 
reaching  a  landfall  at  what  is  known  as  Leif’s  house.  The  author 
is,  therefore,  confronted  with  the  primary  problem  of  locating 
this  structure.  To  this  end  he  has  followed  a  suggestion  made 
by  Mr.  E.  E.  Davis,  well-known  civil  engineer  of  Northampton, 
Mass.,  that  the  harbor  of  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  bears  “a  striking 
resemblance  to  that  detailed  description  of  the  harbor  near  Leif’s 
landfall  in  Wineland,  contained  in  the  Saga  of  Leifs  Voyage 
of  Discovery."  Thereupon  follow  descriptions  of  Streamfiord 
(Straumfiord)  and  of  Hop  {H6p).  At  the  former  place,  at  the 
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inside  of  the  fiord,  Leif’s  house  was  situated,  and  there  all  the 
attacks  of  the  Skralingar  took  place;  Hop,  however,  the  author 
locates  near  the  Town  Brook,  Plymouth,  Mass. 

Chapter  II,  quite  interesting,  deals  with  the  topography  and 
geographical  features  of  Portsmouth  Harbor  as  compared  with 
the  topographical  features  of  the  Streamfiord  of  the  sagas.  First 
of  all,  at  the  southern  entrance  to  the  harbor  there  is  a  large 
island  called  New  Castle  Island.  To  the  north — the  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  coast  here  runs  N.N.E.  by  S.S.W.,  and  this  tallies  with  the 
geography  of  the  saga  locality — the  channel  entrance  is  Gerrish 
Island,  of  the  same  size,  which  is  a  cape  running  to  the  eastward 
and  turning  abruptly  to  the  north  by  east  at  the  very  beginning 
of  the  southern  limit  of  the  coast  of  Maine.  There  is  a  strong 
probability,  says  the  author,  that  the  island  where  Leif  landed  is 
New  Castle  Island;  and  that  the  Stream  Island  (Straumey) ,  with 
its  strong  currents,  mentioned  by  Karlsefni,  is  Gerrish  Island.  If 
this  assumption  is  reasonable,  the  author  continues,  these  two 
islands  correspond  respectively,  the  one  to  that  where  the  North¬ 
men  “cupped  their  hands  and  drank  so  refreshingly  of  the  heavy 
dew  (known  as  the  honey  dew),  and  the  other  to  Gerrish  Island, 
where  they  met  with  so  many  eider  duck  nests  that  they  could 
scarcely  move  about  without  trampling  upon  the  eggs.” 

“The  Leif  Saga  says  they  entered  a  sound  above  (north  of) 
the'Dew  Island’  (New  Castle  Island)  towards  a  ness  going  east¬ 
ward  and  around  to  the  north  (Gerrish  Island)  and  turned  west¬ 
ward  to  a  river  falling  into  a  sea  (salt  water)  from  a  lake.”  This 
sound,  the  author  thinks,  is  the  channel  of  the  Piscataqua 
River  leading  north  by  west,  to  swing  suddenly  west,  narrowing 
down  to  a  river-like  channel  turning  northwest  until,  in  exactly 
four  miles,  it  reaches  a  salt  water  bay,  known  as  Little  Bay, 
which  leads  to  the  south  into  another  salt  water  bay  several  times 
larger  and  known  as  Great  Bay.  The  author  suggests  that  these 
two  bodies  of  water  may  be  considered  as  one  lake  in  the  entirety 
of  their  area,  and  so  could  be  the  lake  of  Streamfiord  and  Stream 
Island  mentioned  in  the  two  accounts  of  the  sagas.  Somewhere 
on  these  shores  of  Little  and  Great  Bays  were  built,  the  author 
speculates,  all  the  housings  of  the  Northmen.  No  traces  of  them 
are  likely  ever  to  be  found. 
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To  further  strengthen  his  argument  as  to  the  geographical 
position  of  Leif’s  house,  Mr.  Goodwin  needlessly  points  to  the 
fact  that  the  grape  grows  in  abundance  in  the  locality  in  ques¬ 
tion.  He  also  mentions  the  presence  of  wild  rice  {Zizania 
aquatica).  As  to  whether  the  eider  duck  nests  in  that  region, 
an  expert  has  stated  that  “if  the  eider  duck  still  is  found  nesting 
in  lower  New  England  today,  it  is  inferential  that  it  did  so  in  the 
early  11th  century. The  key  to  the  whole  situation,  however, 
lies  in  the  solution  of  the  eyktarstad.  Those  interested  are  referred 
to  Chapter  XII,  where  a  full  discussion  of  this  problem  will  be 
found. 

On  the  basis  of  the  findings  of  the  author,  Portsmouth  be¬ 
comes  the  center  of  Wineland.  The  southern  half  has  its  limit  be¬ 
low  the  bottom  of  Cape  Cod  Bay;  the  northern  limit  is  the  coast 
as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Penobscot  River.  “Within  this  north¬ 
ern  half  of  Wineland,”  he  continues,  “lie  all  other  nomenclature 
and  physical  features  ever  spoken  of  in  the  sagas  below  Mark- 
land.”  A  corresponding  statement  is  made  with  reference  to  the 
southern  half  of  Wineland.  Where  Markland  ends,  he  main¬ 
tains,  cannot  be  determined;  but  he  points  to  the  fact  that  the 
capture  of  two  boys  by  Karlsefni  occurred  after  the  voyagers 
had  left  Wineland.  In  this  connection,  Mr.  Goodwin,  like  so 
many  others  before  him,  brings  up  the  question  of  Irish-  or 
Celtic-speaking  people  living  on  the  northern  shores  of  America 
at  the  time  of  the  visits  here  by  the  Northmen.  It  is  natural,  too, 
that  he  should  touch  upon  the  conversation  of  Gudrid  with  her 
namesake,  hinting  thereby  that  there  were  also  people  of  Ice¬ 
landic  blood  in  Wineland  before  the  coming  of  Leif.  While  the 
author  does  not  commit  himself,  he  does  not  argue  against  such  a 
possibility. 

At  the  end  of  the  fourth  chapter,  in  which  the  author  settles 
to  his  own  satisfaction  the  question  as  to  the  localities  of  Keelness 
and  Crossnes,  he  states  that  both  points  are  in  the  State  of 
Maine,  i.e.,  between  Cape  Elizabeth  and  the  western  entrance 
to  the  Penobscot  River.  This  is  the  region  of  FuriSustrandir. 
Thereupon  he  submits  a  summary  in  which  he  compares  the 
topography  of  Wineland  with  that  of  modern  New  England. 

*  Robert  Cushman  Murphy,  Anierican  Museum  of  Natural  History,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 
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The  validity  of  Mr.  Goodwin’s  theory  regarding  the  locality 
of  Leif’s  landfall  and  the  consequent  general  reconstruction  of 
the  Wineland  area  in  conformity  with  the  sailing  directions  and 
the  descriptions  of  the  coasts  and  localities  found  in  the  sources 
will  no  doubt,  in  course  of  time,  be  duly  tested  by  authorities  in 
the  field. 

If  it  be  true  that  this  attempt  at  a  readjustment  of  Wineland 
is  the  author’s  sole  contribution,  there  is  no  need  of  examining 
the  remaining  chapters  of  his  work.  It  is  plain  from  the  author’s 
plan  in  general  and  from  his  procedure  that  the  Portsmouth 
proposition  has  not  been  built  up  on  a  foundation  of  thorough 
understanding  of  the  origin  and  subsequent  redactions  of  the 
manuscripts  of  the  tales  and  the  sagas  concerned,  or  to  any  ap¬ 
preciable  extent  on  familiarity  with  the  voluminous  critical  lit¬ 
erature  on  the  subject  of  pre-Columbian  discoveries,  more 
particularly  that  pertaining  to  the  Northmen,  or  on  the  basis 
of  any  other  truly  historical  aspect  of  the  voyages  in  question. 
Otherwise  he  would  undoubtedly  have  written  with  greater  cau¬ 
tion. 

In  The  Problem  of  Wineland^  Halldor  Hermannsson  rightly 
voices  a  warning  that  identification  of  places  mentioned  in  the 
sagas  is  “virtually  impossible,’’  because  of  the  scant  descriptions 
of  the  sagas.  Furthermore,  almost  one  thousand  years  have 
passed  since  the  voyages  took  place.  During  this  time  radical 
changes  have  been  brought  about  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  North 
America  by  natural  forces  as  well  as  by  the  hand  of  man.  Thus 
the  coast  of  Labrador*  has  risen  since  the  Glacial  Period  from 
250  to  390  feet,  and  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  has  risen  even 
more.  The  opposite  process  has  been  going  on  along  the  coast  of 
New  England.* 

But  Mr.  Goodwin  has  shot  his  bolt,  warning  or  no  warning; 
and  he  may  be  as  nearly  correct  in  his  findings  as  any  of  the 
many  commentators  since  the  time  of  Torfaeus  and  Rafn.  The 
author’s  location  of  Wineland  will  certainly  seem  more  plausible 

*  Islandica,  Ithaca,  New  York:  Cornell  University  Press,  1936,  p.  62. 

*  W.  T.  Grenfell  and  others,  Labrador,  the  Country  and  the  People,  New 
York,  1909,  p.  117. 

*  Sears,  J.  H.,  The  Physical  Geography  .  .  .  of  Exsex  County,  Mass.  Salem, 
1905,  pp.  57-58.  Both  Grenfell  and  Sears  are  cited  by  Hermannsson. 
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to  many  than  that  of  Gustav  Storm,*  Hans  P.  Steensby,*  or 
William  Hovgaard.^  The  earliest  investigators  located  their 
Wineland  in  the  region  of  Cape  Cod;  likewise  recent  writers, 
e.g.,  M.  G.  Gathorne-Hardy®  and  A.  W.  Br^gger®  have  done  so, 
not  to  mention  others.  For  many  who  have  lived  in  Lower 
Canada  and  the  regions  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  generally 
speaking  some  distance  north  of  Passamaquoddy  Bay,  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  believe  that  the  Wineland  of  Leif  and  Karlsefni  is  to  be 
looked  for  in  this  vicinity.  Certain  parts  of  the  coast  of  Maine, 
New  Hampshire,  and  Massachusetts,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
more  easily  associated  with  the  term  ‘Wineland.’  And  it  is,  of 
course,  not  unlikely  that  if  the  voyagers  ever  reached  Cape  Cod, 
they  also  reached  Long  Island  Sound,  the  East  River,  and  the 
Hudson. 

Axel  Johan  Uppvall 
University  of  Pennsylvania 

‘  Studier  over  Vinlandsreisene,  K^benhavn,  1887. 

•  The  Norsemen's  Route  from  Greenland  to  Wineland,  Copenhagen,  1918. 

’  The  Voyages  of  the  Norsemen  to  America,  New  York,  1915. 

•  The  Norse  Discoverers  of  America,  Oxford,  1921. 

•  Vinlandsferdene,  Oslo,  1937. 


THE  THIRTIETH  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE 
SOCIETY  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF 
SCANDINAVIAN  STUDY 

'T^llE  Society  for  the  Advancement  of  Scandinavian  Study  met 
on  the  campus  of  North  Park  College,  Chicago,  Illinois,  on 
Friday  and  Saturday,  May  2  and  3,  1941. 

First  Session,  Friday,  May  2,  2  p.m. 

This  session  was  held  in  Caroline  Hall.  The  meeting  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  of  the  Society,  Professor  Richard 
Beck. 

President  Algoth  Ohlson  of  North  Park  College  delivered  an 
address  of  welcome,  in  which  he  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
this  was  the  thirtieth  year  of  the  Society  and  the  fiftieth  of  North 
Park  College.  The  college  is  attempting  to  keep  alive  an  under¬ 
standing  and  appreciation  of  Scandinavian  culture  and  greets  the 
society  as  friends  of  one  common  cultural  family. 

Professor  Richard  Beck  extended  to  President  Algoth  Ohlson 
and  North  Park  College  felicitations  on  the  occasion  of  the 
golden  jubilee  of  the  college. 

The  reading  of  papers  was  then  begun: 

1.  Oehlenschlager’s  Hamlet  (25  minutes).  By  Professor  Nor¬ 
man  L.  Willey,  University  of  Michigan.  The  paper  was  discussed 
by  Professor  Carl  E.  W.  L.  Dahlstrom  and  Dr.  Alfred  Scherer. 

2.  Notes  on  Tegner’s  Poetry  (20  minutes).  By  Professor 
A.  M.  Sturtevant,  University  of  Kansas.  Discussed  by  President 
Algoth  Ohlson  and  Professor  Carl  E.  W.  L.  Dahlstrom. 

3.  Legettda  Crucis  (15  minutes).  By  Professor  Henning 
Larsen,  University  of  Illinois.  Discussion  by  Professors  Joseph 
Alexis,  Carl  E.  W.  L.  Dahlstrom,  Richard  Beck,  and  A.  M. 
Sturtevant. 

4.  Falkberget  and  His  Novels  on  the  Norwegian  Miners  (20 
minutes).  By  Professor  Richard  Beck,  University  of  North  Da¬ 
kota.  This  paper  was  discussed  by  Dr.  Alfred  Scherer,  Professor 
A.  M.  Sturtevant,  President  Algoth  Ohlson,  Professor  Carl 
E.  W.  L.  Dahlstrom,  and  Professor  Henning  Larsen. 
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The  following  committees  were  appointed:  for  Nominations, 
Professor  E.  Gustav  Johnson,  Dr.  Alfred  Scherer,  and  Professor 
Karl  H.  Carlson;  for  Auditing,  Mr.  Hedin  Bronner  and  Mr. 
Martin  Soderback;  for  Resolutions,  Professors  Carl  E.  W.  L. 
Dahlstrom  and  A.  M.  Sturtevant. 

There  were  forty-one  present  at  this  session,  following  which 
the  members  of  the  society  were  guests  of  North  Park  College 
at  a  tea  in  Caroline  Hall. 

At  seven  o’clock  the  annual  dinner  was  held  in  the  college 
dining  hall.  Professor  Franklin  D.  Scott  of  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity  served  as  toastmaster.  The  invocation  was  pronounced 
by  Dean  Nils  W.  Lund  of  North  Park  Theological  Seminary. 
President  Algoth  Ohlson  spoke  about  Scandinavia  as  a  social 
laboratory  of  humanity.  Professor  Richard  Beck  expressed  the 
pleasure  felt  by  the  Society  for  the  Advancement  of  Scandi¬ 
navian  Study  in  being  guests  of  North  Park  College  in  its  fiftieth 
anniversary  year.  The  main  address  of  the  evening  was  given  by 
Dr.  Helge  Kokeritz,  docent  in  English  at  Uppsala  University 
and  visiting  professor  at  the  University  of  Iowa.  His  subject  was 
“The  Scandinavian  Heritage  in  England.”  Music  by  North  Park 
College  Men’s  Glee  Club,  E.  Clifford  Toren,  director,  included 
the  following  numbers:  Sverige,  Stenhammar;  Herdens  sbndags- 
sing,  Kreutzer;  Goren  portarna  hoga,  Wennerberg;  Nackrosen, 
Abt;  Finnish  Lullaby,  Palmgren;  Pilgrims’  Chorus  from  “Tann- 
hauser,”  Wagner.  The  group  singing,  conducted  by  Dean  Toren 
to  the  accompaniment  of  K.  Ejnar  Rask,  included  several  Swed¬ 
ish,  Norwegian,  and  Danish  songs,  and  the  Star  Spangled  Ban¬ 
ner. 

The  dinner  was  attended  by  ninety-five  persons. 

Second  Session,  Saturday,  May  3,  9:30  a.m. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  President  Richard  Beck. 

The  following  paper  was  read: 

5.  Did  Asgaard  Fall  with  Western  Viking  Civilization  (10 
minutes)?  By  Mr.  Hedin  Bronner,  North  Park  College.  The  pa¬ 
per  was  discussed  by  Professors  Richard  Beck,  Joseph  Alexis, 
Mr.  N.  W.  Olsson,  and  Mr.  Karl  A.  Olsson. 
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The  report  of  the  Secretary-Treasurer  was  read  and  accepted 
together  with  the  report  of  the  Auditing  Committee. 

The  report  of  the  Editor  was  accepted. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  to  the  effect  that  the  Executive 
had  declined  the  proposition  to  publish  Scandinavian  Studies  at 
the  University  of  Minnesota  was  accepted  and  the  matter  laid 
on  the  table. 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions  presented  the  following:  “The 
Society  for  the  Advancement  of  Scandinavian  Study  expresses 
with  pleasure  its  appreciation  to  North  Park  College  for  the 
cordial  welcome  and  genuine  hospitality  extended  to  the  Society 
at  its  thirtieth  annual  meeting.  The  Society  is  especially  grateful 
to  the  members  of  the  Local  Committee  on  Arrangements  for 
their  important  contribution  to  the  success  of  this  meeting. 
Through  this  contact  with  North  Park  College  the  Society  feels 
that  it  has  received  a  renewed  stimulus  towards  fostering  those 
intellectual  and  cultural  ideals  which  in  the  Scandinavian  coun¬ 
tries  are  now  threatened.”  The  resolution  was  accepted  by  ac¬ 
clamation. 

It  was  moved  and  carried  to  adopt  the  following  resolution 
written  by  Professor  A.  M.  Sturtevant;  “During  the  past  year 
Professor  Martin  B.  Ruud  and  Professor  F.  Stanton  Cawley, 
prominent  members  of  the  Society,  passed  away.  In  recognition 
of  their  devotion  and  service  to  our  cause  the  Society  for  the 
Advancement  of  Scandinavian  Study  desires  here  to  express  its 
appreciation  and  gratitude.  Both  Professor  Ruud  and  Professor 
Cawley  were  scholars  of  high  rank  and  had  made  important  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  advancement  of  Scandinavian  study.  The  So¬ 
ciety  is  profoundly  grieved  over  the  loss  of  these  two  fine  scholars 
and  gentlemen,  yet  we  are  comforted  in  the  thought  that  their 
work  was  so  well  done.” 

The  officers  elected  were:  President,  Professor  Richard  Beck, 
University  of  North  Dakota;  Vice-President,  Professor  Carl 
E.  W.  L.  Dahlstrom,  University  of  Michigan;  Secretary-Treas¬ 
urer,  Professor  Joseph  Alexis,  University  of  Nebraska;  Editor  of 
Scandinavian  Studies,  Professor  A.  M.  Sturtevant,  University  of 
Kansas;  Associate  Editor,  Professor  A.  L.  Elmquist,  University 
of  Nebraska;  member  of  the  Advisory  Committee  for  two  years. 
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Dean  Jorgen  Thompson,  St.  Olaf  College;  members  for  three 
years,  Mr.  Elmer  Larson,  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  and  Professor  Axel 
J.  Uppvall,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

There  were  twenty  present  at  this  session. 

The  thirtieth  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  adjourned. 

Joseph  Alexis,  Secretary. 
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TO  THE  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT 
OF  SCANDINAVIAN  STUDY 
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Sale  of  Scandinavian  Studies .  12.45 
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A.  M.  Sturtevant,  editor’s  expenses .  25.82 

A.  L.  Elmquist,  postage .  10.00 

Postmaster,  for  stamps  and  envelopes .  26.08 

Boyd  Printing  Company,  for  programs .  7.50 
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IBSEN’S  GHOSTS  AT  THE  THfiATRE-LIBRE 

C.  A.  Swanson 
University  of  Texas 

The  first  Parisian  performance  of  an  Ibsen  play  was  that  of 
Ghosts  at  the  Theatre-Libre,  May  29,  1890.  In  view  of  the 
great  influence  that  Ibsen  was  subsequently  to  exert  on  French 
dramatists,  and  the  bitter  controversies  to  which  his  plays  were 
to  give  rise  among  French  critics,  this  first  performance  was  an 
event  of  considerable  importance.  And  yet,  the  circumstances 
which  led  to  the  staging  of  Ghosts  by  Antoine  have  remained 
obscure  and  have  often  been  misrepresented — first  of  all  by 
Antoine  himself.  The  clarification  of  these  circumstances  is  the 
object  of  the  present  study. 

When  he  first  organized  his  amateur  company,  Antoine  had 
no  purpose  beyond  facilitating  the  production  of  plays  that  were 
different  from  the  conventional  thing,  and  giving  unknown 
authors  a  chance  to  see  their  works  on  the  stage.  It  was  only 
gradually  and  under  varied  influences  that  his  philosophy  of  the 
theater  was  formed.  He  was  very  emphatic  in  declaring  his  in¬ 
tention  of  remaining  independent  of  the  several  literary  groups 
which  were  striving  for  control  of  his  theater;  and  for  a  time  he 
succeeded  in  maintaining  a  scrupulously  exact  balance  between 
the  verse  plays  of  the  neo-romantic  poets,  such  as  Banville, 
Richepin,  and  Mendes,  and  the  ultra-realistic  plays  of  Zola  and 
his  group.  Gradually,  however,  the  latter  got  the  upper  hand:  as 
early  as  June,  1888,  we  find  Antoine  recording  in  his  journal  that, 
“while  the  poets  have  had  their  share  in  the  season,  the  natural¬ 
ists  have  furnished  the  best  and  the  most  significant  part  of  the 
effort” and  the  following  year,  in  discussing  the  various  factions 
which  are  seeking  to  dictate  the  policies  of  the  Theatre-Libre, 
he  admits  that  it  is  Zola’s  opinion  that  he  esteems  most  highly.* 

'  Antoine,  A.,  Mes  Souvenirs  sur  le  Thidtre-Libre  (Paris,  1921),  p.  105. 

*  Antoine,  ibid.,  p.  144. 
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It  was  Zola  who  first  suggested  to  Antoine  that  Ibsen’s 
Ghosts  be  performed  at  the  Theatre-Libre.  A  minor  critic, 
Jacques  Saint-Cere,  having  gained  some  knowledge  of  Ibsen’s 
work  while  acting  as  secretary  to  a  Berlin  producer,  published  a 
series  of  articles  on  the  subject  in  the  Revue  d'Art  Dramatique 
for  March  and  April  1887.  This  was  neither  the  first  nor  the 
best  study  of  Ibsen  to  appear  in  a  French  journal,®  but  it  is  of 
peculiar  importance  because  of  the  fact  that  it  attracted  the  at¬ 
tention  of  Zola.  It  is  not  surprising  that,  of  all  the  plays  dis¬ 
cussed  by  Saint-Cere,  Ghosts  should  have  particularly  interested 
the  creator  of  the  Rougon-Macquart  family.  Here  he  found  true 
realism  coupled  with  the  pseudo-scientific  preoccupations  of  the 
naturalists  in  general  and  his  own  special  interest  in  heredity; 
and  the  horror  of  the  ending,  exaggerated  in  the  account  of 
Saint-Cere,  was  not  without  its  charms  for  the  author  of 
VAssotnmoir.  Here,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  was  precisely  the  sort  of 
thing  that  he  himself  had  for  years  been  striving  to  produce  on 
the  stage.  It  is  not  improbable  that  Zola  saw  in  Ibsen’s  work 
flattering  evidence  of  his  own  influence  in  foreign  countries.  This 
claim  was  later  to  be  made  for  Zola  by  literary  critics  on  many 
occasions,  but  was  vigorously  refuted  by  Ibsen  himself. 

That  Zola  lost  no  time  in  urging  Antoine  to  consider  the 
play  for  presentation  at  the  Theatre-Libre  is  shown  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  statement  of  Albert  Savine,  the  first  publisher  of  Ibsen 
translations  in  France: 

The  evening  when  The  Power  of  Darkness  was  read  at  the  Th64tre-Libre  .  .  .  M. 
Emile  Zola  called  the  attention  of  a  group  to  a  powerful  foreign  dramatist  who  had 
just  been  revealed  to  him  through  a  German  translation.  .  .  .  The  author  oi  The 
Dream  knew  Ghosts,  at  least  through  a  pale  reflection,  and  he  declared  that  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  that  the  play  be  performed.  Here  was  the  new  drama, 
that  naturalistic  drama  which  people  were  clamoring  for.  M.  Antoine,  intrigued, 
received  a  French  version  of  Ghosts.  The  play  was  read.  The  effect  was  not  sim¬ 
ply  one  of  astonishment;  it  inspired  a  complete  skepticism.  The  translator  was 
first  blamed;  then  they  changed  their  minds  about  the  translation  and  said  noth¬ 
ing  more  about  the  work,  and  the  plan  was  quickly  abandoned.^ 


*  It  was,  in  fact,  a  very  poor  study,  full  of  inaccuracies  and  absurd  exaggera¬ 
tions.  Cf.  A.  Dikka  Reque,  Trois  Auteurs  Scandinaves,  Ibsen,  Bj^nson,  Strind¬ 
berg,  devant  la  Critique  Franqaise  (Paris,  1930),  pp.  7-21. 

*  La  Revue  Indipendante,  January-February,  1889,  p.  4. 
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The  incident  described  by  Savine  must  have  taken  place  late 
in  1887  or  very  early  in  1888,  since  the  rehearsals  of  The  Power 
of  Darkness,  to  which  reference  is  made,  were  in  progress  in  the 
middle  of  January,  1888.®  In  July  1888,  the  director  of  the 
Theatre-Libre  made  a  trip  to  Brussels,  where  he  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  study  the  work  of  the  famous  Meiningen  players, 
who  had  recently  presented  Ghosts.  In  a  long  letter  to  Francisque 
Sarcey,  quoted  by  that  dramatic  critic  in  his  Quarante  Ans  de 
Thedtre,^  Antoine  makes  the  following  comment: 

They  played,  at  Meiningen,  Henrik  Ibsen’s  Ghosts,  of  which  I  have  a  translation. 
Their  duke  had  had  the  very  “th64tre-libre”  idea  of  having  the  play  performed 
privately,  before  the  author  and  the  invited  critics  of  the  German  press.  The 
play  could  not  be  performed  publicly,  for  it  is  very  subversive,  and  I  feel  sure 
that  in  the  month  of  October  it  will  surprise  even  you  a  little. 

That  the  last  clause  of  Antoine’s  statement  refers  to  a  pro¬ 
jected  performance  of  the  play  by  the  The4tre-Libre  in  October 
1888,  can  scarcely  be  doubted.  A  further  allusion  to  such  a  proj¬ 
ect  is  found  in  a  letter  from  Ibsen  to  Antoine,  quoted  by  the 
latter  in  his  journal  under  date  of  April  20,  1890: 

Since  the  foundation  of  the  Theatre-Libre,  I  have  followed  with  the  keenest  at¬ 
tention  the  activities  of  that  interesting  enterprise.  Hence  I  felt  a  great  satisfac¬ 
tion  when  I  learned,  two  years  ago,’’  that  you  had  conceived  the  plan  of  having 
my  play  Ghosts  performed  on  the  stage  directed  by  you.* 

Up  to  this  point  everything  seems  perfectly  clear:  Antoine’s 
attention  was  directed  to  Ibsen’s  Ghosts  by  Zola  not  later  than 
January  1888;  during  the  following  summer  he  obtained  further 
information  concerning  the  play  and  definitely  planned  to  pro¬ 
duce  it  in  October  1888;  Ibsen,  whether  directly  or  indirectly, 
was  informed  of  these  plans. 

What,  then,  is  our  amazement  on  finding  the  following  entry 
in  Antoine’s  journal  under  date  of  January  12,  1890,  precisely 
two  years  later: 

Zola,  whom  I  am  seeing  this  evening,  calls  my  attention  to  an  article  by  Jacques 

*  See  Antoine,  op.  cit.,  p.  82. 

*  Sarcey,  F.,  Quarante  Ans  de  Thidtre  (Paris,  1900-1902),  Vol.  VHI,  p.  262. 
This  ‘feuilleton’  is  dated  July  23,  1888. 

’’  The  italics  are  mine. 

*  Antoine,  op.  cit.,  p.  177. 
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Saint-C6re  on  the  subject  of  a  Scandinavian  author,  one  of  whose  works  has  just 
been  performed  in  Germany  with  tremendous  effect.’ 

And  again,  on  the  same  page : 

I  am  going  to  ask  Jacques  Saint-C^re  for  his  article.  Having  been  for  a  long  time 
the  secretary  of  Paul  Lindau,  journalist  and  theater  director  there,  he  is  the  man 
best  informed  about  things  German.  Saint-C6re  tells  me  that  it  is  a  question  of  a 
play  in  three  acts  on  heredity,  the  title  of  which  w'ould  be  in  French:  Les  Reve- 
nants. 

Ibsen  is  now  a  vague  “Scandinavian  author,”  and  Antoine  is 
dependent  upon  Saint-Cere  for  the  most  rudimentary  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  his  play!  Moreover,  though  he  informed  Sarcey 
in  July  1888,  that  he  had  a  translation  of  Ghosts  and  that  he 
considered  the  play  “very  subversive,”  thus  confirming  Savine’s 
statement  that  it  had  already  been  read  and  discussed  at  the 
Theatre-Libre,  he  tells  us,  on  February  5,  1890,  that  Zola  has 
promised  to  find  him  a  translator;  on  February  15,  1890,  he  re¬ 
ports  that  he  has  received  the  translation  of  a  certain  Louis  de 
Hessem;‘“  and  on  February  17,  1890,  he  gives  us  the  vivid  im¬ 
pressions  of  a  first  reading.  We  have  thus  one  inconsistency  after 
another,  and  we  are  almost  ready  to  accuse  the  straight-forward 
Antoine  of  deliberately  trying  to  mislead  us. 

Certainly  he  has  misled  his  critics  and  historians,  who  calmly 
quote  his  statements  in  this  connection  without  perceiving  their 
glaring  discrepancies.^^  Antoine  himself,  in  a  recent  volume  on 
the  theater,  seems  to  be  aware  of  his  earlier  inconsistency:  in  re¬ 
quoting  from  the  Souvenirs  Ibsen’s  letter  concerning  the  per¬ 
formance  of  Ghosts,  he  attempts  to  remedy  matters  by  suppress¬ 
ing  the  significant  phrase  “two  years  ago.”‘^ 

A  simple  explanation  suffices  to  clear  up  the  whole  difficulty. 
Though  the  general  tone  of  Antoine’s  Souvenirs  precludes  all 
doubt  of  their  frankness  and  sincerity,  the  dates  under  which 

’  Antoine,  op.  cit.,  p.  160. 

The  facsimile  of  Zola’s  letter  introducing  M.  de  Hessem  to  Antoine,  repro¬ 
duced  in  the  Revue  Ilebdomadaire,  July  9, 1921,  shows  no  date. 

“  Cf.  Reque,  op.  cil.,  p.  34,  and  SamuelM.  Waxman,  Antoine  and  theThidtre- 
Libre  (Cambridge,  1926),  p.  114.  The  latter  does,  indeed,  note  the  mention  of 
Ghosts  in  Antoine’s  letter  to  Sarcey,  but  he  fails  to  see  that  this  makes  nonsense 
of  Antoine’s  entries  of  later  date  in  the  Souvenirs. 

“  Andr6  Antoine,  Le  Thidtre  (Paris,  1932),  p.  249. 
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entries  are  made  in  his  journal  are,  unhappily,  not  always  to  be 
relied  upon.  As  regards  Ibsen’s  Ghosts,  he  seems  to  have  made  all 
references  to  the  play  as  of  the  year  in  which  it  was  performed 
by  the  Theatre-Libre.  Thus  on  March  17,  1890,  he  comments  on 
the  English  reception  of  Ghosts,  precisely  a  year  before  that  play 
was  performed  in  London  on  March  13,  1891 Apparently,  the 
day  and  the  month  were  noted  at  the  time  the  comment  was 
written,  and  the  year  was  supplied  later — perhaps  when  the 
Souvenirs  were  being  edited  for  publication.  If  now  we  suppose 
that  a  similar  mistake  was  made  for  the  whole  series  of  dates  we 
have  mentioned,  everything  becomes  clear  and  logical:  the  day 
and  the  month  are  in  each  case  correct,  the  year  should  be  1888, 
instead  of  1890. 

All  the  available  facts  tend  to  justify  this  supposition:  the 
most  important  performance  of  Ghosts  in  Germany,  referred  to 
by  Antoine  in  1890  as  very  recent,  was  that  of  January  9, 
1887;^^  the  articles  of  Saint-Cere,  which  Antoine  mentions,  were 
published  in  March  and  April  of  the  same  year;  Antoine’s  state¬ 
ment  of  the  time  when  Zola  first  urged  him  to  perform  Ghosts 
will  now  coincide  with  Savine’s  account  of  the  matter,  and  also 
with  Ibsen’s  reference  to  it;  finally,  Antoine’s  letter  to  Sarcey, 
being  subsequent  to  this  time,  will  confirm,  instead  of  contra¬ 
dicting,  his  notations  in  the  Souvenirs. 

But  if  we  thus  revise  the  dates  of  these  entries  in  Antoine’s 
journal,  instead  of  taking  them  at  face  value,  as  has  heretofore 
been  done,  two  problems  immediately  present  themselves:  Why 
did  Antoine  abandon  his  plans  for  presenting  Ibsen’s  Ghosts  in 
1888,  and  what  circumstances  led  him  to  resume  those  plans  two 
years  later? 

The  answer  which  Savine,  in  the  statement  already  quoted, 
supplies  to  the  first  of  these  questions  is  not  altogether  convinc¬ 
ing.  He  seems  to  imply  that  the  project  was  abandoned  immedi¬ 
ately  after  the  first  reading  of  the  play  in  a  French  version,  and 
that  there  was  an  element  of  bad  faith  in  placing  the  blame  on  the 
translator.  Antoine  does,  indeed,  express  doubts  concerning  the 

**  Cf.  Miriam  A.  Franc,  Ihsen  in  England  (Boston,  1919),  p.  88,  and  Halv¬ 
dan  Koht,  Henrik  Ibsen  (Oslo,  1928),  Vol.  II,  p.  312. 

**  Cf.  William  H.  Eller,  Ibsen  in  Germany  (Boston,  1918),  pp.  59-60. 
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accuracy  of  the  translation,  but  he  concludes,  “nevertheless, 
there  can  be  no  hesitating.”^®  His  letter  to  Sarcey  proves  that, 
nearly  six  months  after  reading  it,  he  was  still  planning  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  play.  Moreover,  he  was  undoubtedly  right  in  thinking 
that  the  translation  of  Louis  de  Hessem,  made  at  second  hand 
from  a  German  version,  was  very  bad  indeed.  Obviously,  if 
Antoine’s  Souvenirs  had  contained  a  specific  statement  of  his 
reasons  for  not  performing  the  play  in  1888,  the  confusion  of 
dates  which  we  have  noted  could  scarcely  have  occurred.'®  In  the 
absence  of  more  definite  information,  we  can  only  assume  that 
Antoine,  at  the  same  time  as  he  proceeded  with  his  plans  for  a 
performance,  was  seeking  a  more  satisfactory  translation,  and 
failing  to  find  this,  was  compelled  to  abandon  the  project,  or,  at 
least,  to  postpone  it  indefinitely. 

Passing  now  to  the  second  of  our  questions,  we  can  be  much 
more  categorical  in  our  explanation  of  the  resumption  of  these 
plans  in  1890.  A  number  of  circumstances  contributed  to  holding 
Antoine’s  attention  to  Ibsen’s  play.  Among  the  most  important 
of  these  must  have  been  the  appearance  in  1889  of  the  first 
noteworthy  French  translations  of  Ibsen,  Les  Revenants  and 
Maison  de  Poupee,  made  by  Moritz  Prozor,  a  Russian  count  with 
a  Swedish  wife,  who  was  to  become  the  official  translator  of  Ibsen 
into  French.  Les  Revenants  was  originally  published  in  La  Revue 
Independante,  January  and  February  1889,  but  later  in  the  same 
year  the  two  plays  appeared  in  book  form  with  a  preface  by  the 
Swiss  novelist  and  critic  Edouard  Rod.  This  preface  was  first 
published  in  Le  Temps  and  aroused  considerable  discussion,  the 
most  important  result  of  which  was  a  series  of  articles  by  Jules 
Lemaitre  in  Le  Journal  des  Dchats}^  Whereas  the  studies  of 
Jacques  Saint-Cere  had  attracted  the  attention  of  a  few  special¬ 
ists  like  Zola,  the  authority  of  Lemaitre  imposed  Ibsen  on  the 
attention  of  the  general  public,  and  from  that  time  forward  the 

“  Souvenirs,  p.  163. 

“  .^n  incident  described  by  Antoine  in  the  Souvenirs  (pp.  165-167),  under 
date  of  March  2,  1890,  would  have  a  bearing  on  this  matter  if  it  could  be  shown 
that  this  entry,  like  those  previously  discussed,  is  jx)st-dated  by  two  years.  In  it 
.\ntoine  speaks  of  having  read  the  play  to  a  group  of  friends  and  having  consult¬ 
ed  them  with  regard  to  the  possibility  of  its  performance  at  the  Th6atre-Libre. 

August  19,  26,  and  September  2,  9,  1889. 
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discussion  of  his  dramas  was  carried  on  with  animation  by  the 
French  journals  and  reviews.  Lemaitre  took  a  further  hand  in  the 
matter  when,  in  the  same  year,  he  joined  Prozor  in  requesting 
Porel,  the  director  of  the  Odeon,  to  give  a  performance  of  A 
Doll's  Ilotise}^  The  rivalry  between  Antoine  and  Porel  was  very 
keen,  and  Antoine  would  certainly  have  been  greatly  chagrined 
if  the  official  theater  had  anticipated  him  in  the  introduction  of 
Ibsen  to  the  French  public.  Early  in  1889,  A  Doll's  House  was 
performed  at  Brussels,  under  the  title  of  Nora,  in  the  French 
translation  of  Leon  Vanderkindere,  a  professor  at  the  University 
of  Brussels.  In  speaking  of  this  event,  a  writer  in  the  Revue  d'Art 
Dramatique  alludes  to  the  long  delayed  plans  of  Antoine: 

A  Norwegian  name  fills  the  world  of  the  theater.  A  Norwegian  play  has  been 
performed  at  Brussels.  And  there  has  even  been  talk  ...  of  the  presentation  of 
Norwegian  works  in  a  Parisian  theater.  The  readers  of  the  Review  will  surmise 
that  I  am  speaking  of  Henrik  Ibsen  and  that  I  am  making  allusion  to  the  pres¬ 
entation,  long  ago  announced,  of  Nora  or  of  Ghosts  at  the  Th^tre-Libre  of 
Paris.*® 

In  September  1889,  the  German  Freie  Buhne,  an  offspring 
of  the  Theatre-Libre,  set  the  example  for  its  parent  organization 
by  giving  Ghosts  as  its  initial  performance.-®  All  the  while,  Zola 
persisted  in  e.xpressing  his  desire  to  see  Ghosts  on  a  French  stage; 
and  apparently  late  in  1889,  Antoine  renewed  his  efforts  to  find 
an  acceptable  translation. 

We  have  seen  that  Antoine  immediately  recognized  the  in¬ 
adequacy  of  Louis  de  Hessem’s  translation.  After  his  first  reading 
of  it  he  describes  it  as  a  “translation  into  French  based  on  a 
German  text,  adapted  moreover  from  the  Norwegian, and  he 
later  expresses  the  desire  of  finding  the  means  to  compare  it  with 
the  original.-^  In  view  of  all  the  discussion  called  forth  by  the 
publication  of  Prozor’s  translation,  it  is  strange  indeed  that 
Antoine  should  never  once  have  made  in  his  Souvenirs  direct 
reference  to  this  version.  In  his  recent  study,  Le  ThMtre,  he  does 
admit  that  the  translation  was  considered  and  rejected:  “Count 

'*  Cf.  M.  Prozor,  Matson  de  Poup6e,  Cres  et  Cie.  (Paris,  1923),  p.  xiv. 

'®  H.  Hansen,  Revue  d'Art  Dramatique,  July  1,  1889,  p.  38. 

Eller,  op.  cit.,  p.  82. 

Souvenirs,  p.  163. 

“  Ibid.,  p.  170. 
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Prozor  .  .  .  had  come  to  propose  his  (translation),  which  was  no 
more  satisfactory  to  us.  His  offer  was  declined,  then,  although  he 
was,  as  he  said,  already  provided  with  an  authorization  from 
Ibsen.  .  .  A  reflection  of  these  negotiations  is  seen  in  a  letter 
of  Henry  Ceard  to  Prozor,  written  in  December  1889  and  pub¬ 
lished  the  following  April  in  the  Gil  Bias,  in  which  Ceard  declines 
to  make  an  adaptation  of  Ghosts  for  the  Theitre-Libre.^^  Without 
mentioning  Prozor’s  name,  Antoine  comments  on  this  letter: 
“The  truth  is  that  we  never  thought  of  doing  violence  to  Ibsen’s 
play;  there  never  was  any  question  of  anything  except  ab¬ 
breviating  a  text  whose  fullness  perhaps  made  us  fear  that  some 
parts  might  seem  unduly  prolonged. Apart  from  the  question 
of  the  merits  of  his  translation,  we  may  plausibly  conjecture  that 
Prozor,  whom  Miss  Reque  characterizes  as  a  theosophist  and 
mystic,  influenced  by  the  symbolist  movement,  must  have  been 
personally  antipathetic  to  the  realistic  Antoine. 

In  the  end,  Antoine  intrusted  the  task  of  making  an  entirely 
new  version  to  Rodolphe  Darzens,  a  member  of  the  Theitre- 
Libre  group  who  was  himself  to  become  the  director  of  an  im¬ 
portant  ‘scene  d’avant-garde,’  the  Theatre  des  Arts.  Darzens 
not  only  made  an  excellent  translation,  sticking  closer  to  both 
the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  original  than  Prozor  had  done,  but 
he  also  obtained  Ibsen’s  authorization  for  its  use  at  the  The&tre- 
Libre  performance,  notwithstanding  the  exclusive  translation 
privileges  previously  granted  to  Prozor. 

Once  having  settled  the  translation  question,  Antoine  lost 
no  time  in  fixing  the  date  and  making  announcement  of  the  per¬ 
formance.  The  long  preliminaries  had  aroused  much  discussion 
and  the  keenest  curiosity.  Antoine,  with  his  great  talent  for 
publicity,  made  the  most  of  this  interest;  he  even  attempted  to 
bring  Ibsen  to  Paris  for  the  occasion,  but  in  this  he  was  unsuc¬ 
cessful.  He  admits  that  in  the  course  of  the  play’s  preparation 
he  made  cuts,  “but  taking  care  not  to  touch  anything  essential.’’ 
The  role  of  Mrs.  Alving  was  assigned  to  Mile  Barny,  while  for 

Le  ThSdlre,  pp.  248-249. 

**  See  Reque,  op.  cit.,  p.  35,  footnote  33. 

“  Antoine,  Souvenirs,  p.  174. 
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himself  Antoine  reserved  that  of  Oswald,  “the  most  beautiful 
role  that  an  actor  might  play.”“ 

Ghosts  (Les  Revenants),  according  to  the  practice  of  the 
Theatre-Libre,  was  performed  twice,  on  May  29  and  30,  1890, 
the  first  performance  being  the  dress  rehearsal.  The  following 
entry  is  found  in  Antoine’s  diary  under  date  of  May  30: 

We  played  Ghosts  last  night.  I  believe  that  it  made  a  profound  impression  on 
some;  for  the  majority  of  the  audience,  astonishment  was  followed  by  boredom; 
however,  in  the  last  scenes,  a  veritable  anguish  gripped  the  assembly.  I  can  speak 
of  it  only  by  hearsay,  because,  for  my  part,  I  exjjerienced  a  phenomenon  as  yet 
unknown,  the  almost  total  loss  of  my  personality;  from  the  second  act  on,  I 
don’t  remember  anything,  neither  the  public  nor  the  effect  of  the  performance, 
and  when  the  curtain  had  fallen,  I  found  myself  shaking,  unnerved,  and  incapa¬ 
ble  of  regaining  my  self-control  for  some  time.*’ 

The  acting  of  Antoine  in  the  closing  scenes  of  the  play  seems, 
indeed,  to  have  been  the  one  redeeming  feature;  the  critics  are 
well-nigh  unanimous  in  declaring  the  performance  as  a  whole 
worse  than  mediocre.  From  the  review  of  Sarcey,  at  this  time 
dean  of  French  dramatic  critics,  we  learn  that  the  customary 
Theatre-Libre  technique  of  turning  away  from  the  audience  and 
speaking  in  low  tones  was  employed,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  in 
this  play  every  word  of  the  dialogue  is  significant.  Other  critics, 
though  generally  more  favorably  disposed  than  Sarcey,  joined 
him  in  charging  that  the  play  was  too  obscure  and  illogical  for 
the  French  taste;  and  this  was  the  first  note  of  the  “fogs  of  the 
North”  theme  which  was  to  dominate  Ibsen  criticism  in  France 
for  a  decade. 

Ghosts  continued  to  hold  a  place  in  the  repertory  of  the 
The&tre-Libre,  partly  because  Antoine  recognized  that  in  no 
role  was  he  more  effective  than  in  that  of  Oswald.  In  1892,  his 
troupe  made  a  short  visit  to  Italy,  giving  a  number  of  perform¬ 
ances  at  Milan  and  Turin.  In  spite  of  a  successful  initial  per¬ 
formance  of  Brieux’s  Blanchette,  the  Italian  critics  withheld  their 
approval  until  Antoine  had  demonstrated  that  he  could  play  the 
part  of  Oswald  as  well  as  did  their  own  favorite  actor,  Ermete 


”  Souvenirs,  p.  181. 
« Ibid.,  p.  183. 
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Zacconi.**  In  his  several  tours  of  the  provinces,  also,  Antoine 
featured  Ghosts,  playing  it,  he  tells  us,  more  than  a  hundred  times 
there  and  in  foreign  countries.  In  this  connection  he  further 
states:  “The  strange  thing  is  that  it  is  Ibsen,  with  his  Ghosts,  who 
seems  to  have  stirred  up  the  public  most.”'^®  When  Ghosts  was 
performed  at  the  Theatre  Antoine  in  1898,  the  play  was  very 
well  received;  and  in  December  1903,  three  successive  perform¬ 
ances  drew  capacity  audiences,  much  to  the  surprise  of  Antoine. 

When,  later  on,  Antoine  became  the  director  of  the  state- 
subventioned  Odeon,  he  gave  Ibsen  his  first  official  recognition 
in  France  by  performing  Ghosts,  February  24,  1912.  For  the  final 
‘consecration’  at  the  Comedie-Fran^aise,  Ibsen  had  to  wait 
nearly  ten  years  more;  and  then  the  play  selected  for  perform¬ 
ance  was  not  the  controversial  Ghosts,  but  An  Enemy  of  the 
People. 

”  IMd.,  pp.  280-281. 

« Ibid.,  p.  268. 


SOME  FURTHER  NOTES  ON  SCANDINAVI- 
ANA  IN  THE  LIBRARIES  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

Wm.  H.  Carlson,  Librarian 
University  of  Arizona 

IN  THE  August  1939  issue  of  Scandinavian  Studies  (Vol.  XV) 
was  published  the  writer’s  survey  of  Scandinaviana  in  the 
libraries  of  the  United  States.  In  that  article  all  persons  knowing 
of  important  library  collections  of  Scandinavian  materials  not 
there  discussed  were  invited  to  forward  information  concerning 
them  to  the  writer.  Criticism  and  correction  of  the  data  set  forth 
in  the  article  were  also  asked  for,  with  the  statement  that  all  new 
or  corrected  information  would  be  embodied  in  a  supplementary 
article.  This  additional  article  is  now  here  presented.' 

On  the  basis  of  considerable  correspondence  since  1939  it  is 
evident  that  the  first  article  was  successful  in  locating  most  of 
the  major  collections  of  Scandinaviana  and,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  in  fairly  accurately  portraying  their  nature  and  con¬ 
tent.  Only  six  collections,  those  at  the  University  of  Michigan, 
Grand  View  College  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Dana  College  at  Blair, 
Nebraska,  the  University  of  Kansas,  the  University  of  Washing¬ 
ton  at  Seattle,  and  Amherst  College,  can  be  added,  on  the  basis 
of  data  now  at  hand,  to  those  included  in  the  1939  survey. 

Of  these,  one  of  the  more  important,  particularly  because  it 
represents  a  section  of  the  country  not  included  in  the  earlier 
survey,  is  the  collection  at  the  University  of  Washington.  It 
contains  a  total  of  more  than  2,200  v'olumes,  of  which  42  deal 
with  Scandinavians  in  America,  986  with  Swedish  literature, 
976  with  Danish  and  Norwegian  literature,  110  with  Scandi¬ 
navian  history,  and  93  with  the  Scandinavian  languages.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  publications  in  Swedish,  Danish,  and  Norwegian  are  well 
represented  in  the  strong  collections  on  fisheries,  oceanography, 
and  anthropology  which  is  being  developed  by  the  University. 

*  All  the  data  secured  by  corresixindence  comes  from  librarians  or  others 
intimately  concerned  with  the  development  of  the  various  collections.  Footnote 
citations  as  to  the  source  of  this  data,  except  where  direct  quotation  is  made,  will 
be  dispensed  with  in  this  article. 
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While  private  collections  were  not  within  the  original  scope 
of  this  survey,  it  seems  appropriate  to  record  the  unusually 
strong  private  collection  of  Professor  Edwin  J.  Vickner  of  the 
University  of  Washington,  which  includes  approximately  1,400 
volumes  of  Scandinaviana  covering  many  subjects,  but  with 
emphasis  on  belles-lettres.  Fine  bindings,  for  which  Professor 
Vickner  expresses  a  particular  love,  are  a  feature  of  this  collec¬ 
tion. 

The  largest  of  the  Middle  Western  collections  not  recorded  in 
the  first  paper  is  that  of  Grand  View  College,  at  Des  Moines.  It 
contains  approximately  2,900  volumes,  chiefly  Danish,  of  which 
more  than  one-third  are  devoted  to  theology.  Of  the  remainder, 
863  volumes  are  Scandinavian  literary  works,  including  poetry, 
drama,  and  literary  history.  The  Library  has  30  rare  editions,  a 
Grundtvig  collection  of  169  volumes,  and  a  miscellaneous  group 
of  400  volumes,  containing  biography,  travel,  customs,  Danish 
history  and  culture,  and  general  reference  books.  Because  more 
and  more  of  its  students  do  not  read  the  Danish  language,  and  to 
some  extent,  because  of  the  current  difficulty  in  securing  books 
from  Europe,  the  college  is  not  now  adding  to  this  collection  so 
rapidly  as  formerly.  The  research  value  of  this  and  similar  col¬ 
lections  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  two  graduate  students  from 
Iowa  State  College,  seeking  material  on  the  cultural  background 
of  the  Scandinavian  people  “during  the  Struense  period,”  and 
who  had  made  an  extended  search  for  this  information,  found 
what  they  needed  in  the  collection. 

Another  Danish  collection  of  importance  is  that  of  Dana 
College  at  Blair,  Nebraska.  It  contains  1,874  volumes,  of  which 
all  but  a  very  few  are  in  Danish.  There  are  approximately  750 
volumes  dealing  with  theology,  500  dealing  with  classical  and 
modern  literature,  50  dealing  with  linguistics,  and  75  essays. 
There  are  a  number  of  early  imprints,  the  oldest  of  which  goes 
back  to  1595.  The  Library  also  contains  a  half  dozen  Danish- 
American  church  periodicals.  In  addition  it  houses  the  archives 
of  the  United  Danish  Evangelical  Church  of  America,  which 
contains  some  manuscripts  pertaining  to  the  early  history  of  the 
Synod. 

The  University  of  Michigan  has  only  recently  begun  acquir- 
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ing  Scandinaviana.  Ten  years  ago  it  had  only  the  collected  works 
of  Strindberg.  Now  it  has  the  following  books  classified  specifi¬ 
cally  as  Scandinavian  languages  and  literature :  1 10  volumes  deal¬ 
ing  with  languages  and  literature  in  general,  305  Icelandic,  719 
Swedish,  and  1,145  Danish  and  Norwegian,  making  a  total  of 
2,279.  This  substantial  recent  growth  has  been  achieved  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  courses  in  Scandinavian  literature  have  not  been 
stressed  at  the  University. 

The  University  of  Kansas  reports  a  small  collection  of  450 
volumes  in  the  literatures  and  140  dealing  with  philology,  with 
only  slow  growth  taking  place.  Amherst  College  has  a  minor 
collection,  containing  294  volumes  in  Scandinavian  literature 
and  philology,  which  are  a  part  of  a  larger  collection  of  compara¬ 
tive  linguistics  and  literature,  known  as  the  Sprague-Smith 
Collection. 


The  New  York  Public  Library  Collection 

In  the  1939  survey  attention  was  called,  in  a  brief  statement 
of  one  sentence,  to  a  collection  of  some  2,000  volumes  in  the 
circulation  department  of  the  New  York  Public  Library. 
Through  the  kind  assistance  of  Mr.  Charles  F.  McCombs, 
Superintendent  of  the  Main  Reading  Room  of  the  Library,  it  has 
been  learned  that  this  statement  does  not  by  any  means  do 
justice  to  the  Scandinavian  holdings,  and  that  instead  of  having 
a  minor  collection,  the  Library  has  one  of  the  most  important 
collections  in  the  entire  country.  In  addition  to  the  volumes  in 
the  circulation  department  it  has  more  than  20,000  volumes  in  its 
reference  department,  classified  in  sections  devoted  solely  to 
Scandinavian  history,  languages,  and  literature,  and  it  is  also 
reasonably  strong  in  the  official  publications  of  the  Scandinavian 
countries. 

Scandinavian  historical  literature  is  especially  strong  in 
works  in  the  Scandinavian  languages.  In  its  selection  of  general 
works  the  Library  has  chosen  mainly  the  important  treatises, 
including  many  of  the  large  historical  works  published  during 
the  late  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  centuries.  Description, 
travel,  social  life,  and  geography  of  the  Scandinavian  countries 
are  well  represented.  Royal  biographies  are  present,  including 
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interesting  materials  relating  to  Gustavus  Adolphus,  Christina 
of  Sweden,  and  other  rulers.  In  history  the  collection  is  char¬ 
acterized  as  excellent  in  general  Scandinavian,  very  good  for 
Sweden  and  Iceland,  and  good  for  Norway  and  Denmark. 

Probably  the  most  important  feature  of  the  collection  are 
periodical  and  society  publications.  Among  them  are  the  Uis- 
toriske  Tidskrift,  issued  by  the  Danske  Historiske  Forening, 
1840  to  date;  Danske  Magazine,  1794  to  date;  Mentoires  of  the 
Societe  Royal  des  Antiquaires  du  Nord  (Kongelige  Nordiske 
Oldskrift  Selskab),  1866  to  date,  and  various  series  of  its 
Aarbjger,  from  their  commencement  to  date;  the  Redogorelse  of 
the  Kulturhistoriska  Foreningen  for  Sodra  Sverige,  1885  to  date; 
Samlingar  of  the  Svenska  Fornskrift-Sallskapet,  1844-1862;  the 
Skrifler  of  the  Norwegian  Kjeldeskriftfondet,  1858  to  date;  the 
M eddelanden  of  the  Swedish  Riksarkivet,  1875  to  date.  There  are 
also  the  various  publications  of  the  Kungliga  Vitterhets-  His- 
torie-och  Antikvitetsakademien,  Stockholm,  and  many  other  gen¬ 
eral  titles  of  national  scope  as  well  as  others  relating  to  various 
cities,  dioceses,  and  other  localities. 

In  content  these  publications  are  varied  and  together  con¬ 
stitute  a  rich  collection  of  sources  for  Scandinavian  history.  There 
is  also  considerable  related  material  dealing  with  the  Norman 
periods  of  various  countries,  such  as  England,  Norse  discovery 
of  America,  and  Scandinavians  in  America,  a  subject  on  which 
the  Brooklyn  newspaper  Nordisk  Tidende  is  aiding  in  collect¬ 
ing.  There  is  also  an  interesting  group  of  material  on  the  vikings, 
although  the  Library  is  not  yet  systematically  collecting  litera¬ 
ture  on  this  subject.^ 

The  Library  contains  over  15,000  volumes  in  both  Scandi¬ 
navian  and  Finnish  languages  and  literature.  This  section  of  the 
Library  is  described  as  generally  adequate,  with  few  important 
titles  lacking  among  histories  and  works  of  criticism.  The  philo¬ 
logical  section  is  strong,  with  periodicals,  both  in  philology  and 
literature,  an  important  feature. 

The  literary  productions  of  the  Scandinavian  countries  are 
well  represented.  The  Library  attempts  to  have  the  sagas  and 
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Other  literary  classics  in  their  best  textual  form,  either  in  collec¬ 
tions  or  as  individual  publications.  It  has  representative  works 
of  individual  authors,  including  contemporaries,  with  about  one- 
third  of  the  works  devoted  to  drama.  In  relative  strength  Danish 
material  probably  exceeds  both  Norwegian  and  Swedish.  Danish 
literary  periodicals  are  especially  strong,  from  the  Holberg 
period  through  the  ‘Age  of  Enlightenment,’  the  ‘Golden  age,’ 
and  the  ‘Age  of  Realism.’  Finnish  materials  include  both  Finnish 
and  Swedish-Finnish,  and  are  particularly  interesting  for  files 
of  periodicals,  many  present  in  complete  and  long  sets.® 

This  rich  collection  is  described  in  detail  because  it  is  the  only 
important  public  library  research  collection  of  which  the  writer 
has  been  able  to  learn.  From  the  foregoing  data  it  is  evident  that 
it  rivals  the  more  important  university  collections  in  the  country. 
Certainly  it  is  one  about  which  all  students  of  things  Scandina¬ 
vian  should  know. 

The  University  of  Minnesota  Scandinavian  Collection 

In  the  1939  survey  the  important  collection  at  the  University 
of  Minnesota  was  discussed  in  some  detail.  It  was  characterized 
as  containing,  next  to  Cornell  and  Harvard,  the  largest  collection 
of  belles-lettres  in  the  United  States.  All  that  was  then  said  was 
based  on  estimates.  Since  that  time  the  Library  has,  under  the 
supervision  of  Miss  Sarah  Lawson,  had  a  careful  inventory  of 
its  Scandinavian  holdings  made,  which  indicates  that  the  earlier 
estimates  were  very  conservative  indeed.  Classified  by  the 
language  in  which  written,  the  Library  has,  in  its  cataloged  titles, 
3,860  in  Danish,  265  in  Finnish,  358  in  Icelandic,  4,006  in 
Norwegian,  4,214  in  Swedish,  and  176  in  general,  that  is,  not  lim¬ 
ited  to  one  language.  This  makes  a  total  of  12,880  cataloged 
titles,  containing  26,283  volumes  in  the  Scandinavian  lan¬ 
guages. 

When  the  broader  classification  of  books  translated  into  and 
from  the  Scandinavian  languages,  books  about  Scandinavians, 
and  Scandinavian  government  documents,  cataloged  and  un¬ 
cataloged,  is  applied,  the  inventory  shows  14,610  titles  in  Scan- 
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dinavian  and  Finnish,  and  1,050  about  Scandinavians  and  Finns. 
All  this  adds  up  to  18,442  titles,  containing  38,730  volumes,  of 
which  5,266  titles  are  uncataloged.  In  the  entire  collection,  the 
books  devoted  to  Finland  and  Finnish  literature  constitute  only 
a  very  minor  portion,  as  is  indicated  by  the  number  of  cataloged 
Finnish  titles  noted  in  the  previous  paragraph.  The  Library 
points  out  that  its  “books  about”  inventory  did  not  include 
several  major  divisions  of  the  Dewey  classification,  and  that  if 
these  are  taken  into  account  its  holdings  are  well  in  excess  of 
40,000  volumes,  of  which  about  34,600  are  in  Scandinavian  or  in 
Finnish. 

This  careful  and  detailed  inventory  reveals  that  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota  owns  what  is  probably  the  largest  and  most 
important  collection  of  Scandinaviana  in  the  United  States,  and 
quite  likely,  anywhere  outside  the  Scandinavian  countries.  It 
shows  too  that  the  Library  has  been  acquiring  materials  much 
more  rapidly  than  it  has  been  able  to  organize  them.  The  col¬ 
lection  is  adding  to  its  pre-eminence  by  steady  and  continual 
growth. 

Scandinavian  Literature  at  the  University  of  Illinois 

At  the  University  of  Illinois,  too.  Miss  Clarissa  Lewis  has 
this  year  made  a  careful  inventory  of  those  subject  divisions  of 
the  classification  deemed  most  likely  to  contain  Scandinavian 
books,  which  shows  a  very  substantial  increase  over  the  1939 
survey.  This  inventory,  which  is  restricted  to  books  written  in 
the  Scandinavian  languages  only,  shows  761  titles  in  Danish, 
396  in  Norwegian,  and  506  in  Swedish,  making  a  total  of  1,663 
titles,  containing  5,740  volumes.  In  the  field  of  literature  alone 
the  inventory  shows  487  Danish-Norwegian  titles,  184  Old  Norse, 
and  190  Swedish,  or  a  total  of  861  literature  titles,  amounting  to 
2,236  volumes,  an  increase  of  814  volumes  over  the  1939  survey. 
If  translations,  “books  about,”  and  all  the  classification  divisions 
of  the  Library  were  included,  the  total  figure  of  5,740  volumes 
would  undoubtedly  be  increased  by  several  thousand.  These 
figures  indicate  that  the  University  of  Illinois  collection  should 
be  considered  as  being  among  the  most  important  in  the  Middle 
West. 
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In  commenting  on  this  inventory  Miss  Lewis  says: 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  number  of  volumes  is  nearly  2,000  more  than  in 
1937.  There  has  been  a  considerable  increase  in  the  field  of  general  bibliography 
and  more  especially  in  the  field  of  publications  of  learned  societies  in  which  we 
are  trying  to  build  up  as  complete  a  collection  as  possible.  There  has  also  been  a 
large  increase  in  the  number  of  volumes  in  the  field  of  Scandinavian  literature. 
Dr.  Walter  Johnson  is  aiming  to  include  the  works  of  all  Swedish  authors  of  the 
18th  and  the  first  half  of  the  19th  century,  and  to  purchase  as  many  Swedish 
literary  periodicals  as  possible.  Prof.  Henning  Larsen  is  especially  interested  in 
Scandinavian  folk-lore  and  philology.  In  fact  philology  and  paleography  in  the 
general  field  of  Scandinavian,  and  particularly  as  regards  Old  Norse  and  Old  Ice¬ 
landic,  is  unusually  well  represented,  not  only  by  standard  and  monographic 
works,  but  also  by  facsimiles,  both  in  print  and  in  photographs.* 

The  Collection  at  Luther  College 

Mr.  Karl  T.  Jacobson,  the  Librarian  of  Luther  College,  re¬ 
ports  an  addition  of  about  1,000  volumes  to  the  publications  of 
Norwegian  Americans,  in  Norwegian  and  English,  bringing  this 
division  of  the  Library  up  to  more  than  5,000  volumes.  Of  other 
Scandinaviana  there  have  been  added  about  one  thousand  vol¬ 
umes,  part  of  this  including  material  from  older  collections  which 
had  been  waiting  to  be  assimilated  into  the  Library. 

Mr.  Jacobson  reports  the  addition  of  two  interesting  manu¬ 
script  items,  the  list  of  books,  loan  records,  and  membership  list 
of  two  early  parish  libraries,  one  established  in  Allmakee  County, 
Iowa,  in  the  early  eighteen-seventies  by  Rev.  O.  J.  Hjort  and 
called  “Paint  Creek  og  Lansing  Almue  Bibliotek”;  and  the  other 
at  Spring  Prairie,  Wisconsin  (about  fifteen  miles  north  of  Madi¬ 
son),  in  1852,  by  Rev.  H.  A.  Preus.  The  former  has  been  dis¬ 
cussed  by  Dr.  H.  F.  Swanson  in  Norwegian  American  Historical 
Association  Studies  and  Records  (1940,  11 :  57-65),  and  the  latter 
by  Mr.  Adsem  in  Decorah  Posten,  Dec.  20,  1940.  Other  impor¬ 
tant  manuscript  material  includes  the  letters  and  papers  of  Dr. 
Laur  Larson,  contained  in  three  large  cartons  and  several  letter 
files.  These  have  been  only  partially  organized  and  assimilated 
by  the  Library. 

An  item  of  particular  interest  in  the  Library  is  an  early  eight¬ 
eenth  century  edition  of  Samuel  Brun’s  “Den  Siungende 
Tidsfordriv”  published  in  Bergen,  of  which  the  last  three  pages 

*  Excerpt  from  Miss  Lewis’  typescript  inventory  report  to  the  Librarian  of 
Illinois  University. 
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were  missing.  This  work  corresponds  exactly  with  one  owned  by 
the  University  of  Oslo,  which  is  recorded  in  Bibliotheca  Norvegica 
with  the  following  note:  “Universitetets  eksemplar,  det  eneste 
kjendte,  mangier  titelblad.”  The  Luther  copy  possessed  the  title 
page.  Consequently,  by  correspondence  with  Dr.  Munthe,  the 
internationally  famous  Librarian  of  Oslo  University,  Luther 
College  secured  photostats  of  the  three  missing  last  leaves,  and 
in  exchange  furnished  Oslo  with  a  photostat  of  its  missing  title 
page.  This  bit  of  bibliographical  history  is  of  more  than  ordinary 
interest  because  it  indicates  the  presence  in  this  country,  even 
in  the  less  wealthy  institutions,  of  Scandinavian  book  rarities, 
scarce,  or  possibly  not  existing  at  all,  in  the  Scandinavian  coun¬ 
tries. 

Minnesota  Historical  Society  Scandinaviana 
The  Minnesota  Historical  Society  Library,  while  adding  no 
material  of  outstanding  significance  to  its  Scandinavian  ma¬ 
terials,  reports  steady  growth.  Included  in  this  are  230  “America 
Letters”  written  by  Norwegian  immigrants  to  friends  and  rela¬ 
tives  in  Norway,  and  copied  from  the  originals  in  Norway  by 
Arne  Odd  Johnsen.  These  include  letters  from  northern  Iowa, 
Wisconsin,  North  Dakota,  Spring  Grove,  Byron,  Minneapolis, 
and  Blue  Earth  and  Rock  Counties,  Minnesota,  which  cover  the 
period  from  1857  to  1931.  Among  them  are  23  by  Laurits  S. 
Swenson,  at  various  times  United  States  Minister  to  Denmark, 
Switzerland,  and  Norway,  written  to  Erling  Baekkstad,  his 
former  school  teacher  in  Norway.® 

The  Library  has  also  acquired  a  large  collection  of  the  papers 
of  Hans  Mattson,  immigration  agent,  journalist,  Minnesota 
Secretary  of  State,  and  United  States  Consul  at  Calcutta.  In¬ 
cluded  in  this  collection  are  many  by  Mattson’s  son-in-law,  Mr. 
Luth  Jaeger,  well-known  Norwegian-American  journalist.® 

The  Library  has  also  acquired  22  volumes,  covering  the 
period  1872-1926  of  the  Trinity  Lutheran  Church  of  St.  Paul, 
formerly  called  the  Norwegian  Evangelical  Lutheran  Trinity 
Church. It  has  also  copied  on  film  the  large  illustrated  scrap 

‘  Minnesota  History,  18  (1937),  p.  316;  19  (1938),  pp.  97,  210-211 ;  21  (1939), 
pp.  85-86. 

•  Ibii.,  20  (1939),  pp.  191-192. 
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book  of  Mr.  Axel  Lindegard  of  Hallock,  Minnesota,  covering 
the  period  from  his  immigration  from  Sweden  late  in  1880.  This 
volume,  partly  in  Swedish  manuscript,  contains  pictorial  and 
descriptive  material  on  the  compiler’s  home,  relatives  and  friends 
in  Sweden,  and  events  connected  with  the  growth  of  Hallock.® 
The  Library  has  also  had  photostated,  from  the  rare  copy  in  the 
Royal  Library  of  Stockholm,  the  immigration  pamphlet  “Staten 
Minnesota  i  Nord  Amerika.Dess  innebyggare,  klimat  och  beskaf- 
fenhet’’  published  in  Copenhagen  in  1868  and  written  by  August 
Lindbergh,  grandfather  of  Charles  Lindbergh.  “The  pamphlet 
consists  of  16  pages  of  facts  and  figures  about  Minnesota  as  a 
place  to  which  Swedes  are  advised  to  immigrate.  It  is  a  dignified, 
straightforward,  and  honest  appraisal  of  Minnesota.”* 

The  Collection  at  Yale  University 

Yale  University  has  made  no  outstanding  purchases  recently, 
but  has  continued  to  acquire  the  more  necessary  items  in  litera¬ 
ture,  criticism,  history,  and  belles-lettres,  and  to  fill  as  many 
gaps  in  existing  sets  as  possible.  Because  Scandinavian  materials 
are  scattered,  an  accurate  count  of  them  is  difficult.  A  partial 
inventory  in  May  1941  revealed  183  titles  of  Scandinavian 
learned  societies  and  general  publications,  containing  about  3,000 
volumes;  2,322  history,  description,  and  travel  titles,  with  3,892 
volumes;  2,400  literature  titles,  with  3,777  volumes;  making  a 
total  of  4,905  titles  containing  10,669  volumes.  Adding  to  this 
the  file  of  Swedish  dissertations,  dating  largely  from  1620-1800, 
and  which  number  22,000,  we  get  an  approximate  figure  of  32,669 
volumes  in  the  collection.  This  does  not  include  a  number  of 
manuscripts  and  letters  and  Scandinavian  rarities  in  the  Rare 
Book  Room,  some  of  which  date  back  to  the  fifteenth  and  six¬ 
teenth  centuries,  nor  Scandinavian  materials  in  art,  bibliography, 
church  history,  political  science,  and  other  subject  fields.  Profes¬ 
sor  Benson  still  characterizes  the  collection  as  stronger  in  earlier 
periods  than  in  contemporary  materials. 

The  Yale  collection  is  quite  probably  richer  in  rarities,  par¬ 
ticularly  those  of  early  imprint,  than  is  any  other  collection  in 
America.  Much  of  this  richness  is  found  in  the  Riant  collection, 

*  Ibid.,  21  (1940),  pp.  415  416. 
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but  other  holdings  of  the  Library  supplement  the  Riant  material 
considerably.  These  rarities,  too  numerous  to  be  set  forth  here, 
have  been  discussed  in  some  detail  by  Professor  Benson  in  the 
American  Swedish  Monthly  (1935,  29:  5-8).  Perhaps  some  indica¬ 
tion  of  their  value  is  given  by  the  fact  that  Dr.  Isaac  Collijn,  in- 
cunabulist  and  ‘riksbibliotekarie’  of  Stockholm,  has  twice  visited 
Yale  to  list  and  study  the  Swedish  items  from  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries. 

The  Fiske  Icelandic  Collection 

This  collection  by  April  1941  had  grown  to  21,946  titles.  The 
Library’s  income  does  not  permit  purchase  of  all  the  new  books 
and  periodicals  published  in  Iceland,  but  200  to  300  are  added 
annually.  This  includes  all  the  more  important  current  Icelandic 
publications.  A  second  supplement  to  the  printed  catalog  is  in 
preparation  and  will  be  published  shortly.  The  Carnegie  Corpo¬ 
ration  has  recently  given  Cornell  University  a  grant  of  $4,500 
for  the  recataloging  of  this  entire  collection. 

Scandinaviana  at  the  University  of  California 
The  libraries  of  the  University  of  California,  at  Berkeley  and 
at  Los  Angeles,  have  recently  jointly  purchased  the  library  of 
the  late  Verner  Dahlerup,  professor  of  philology  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Copenhagen.  First  choice  from  this  collection  went  to 
the  Los  Angeles  Library,  with  the  remaining  volumes  going  to 
Berkeley.  The  Berkeley  Library  has  also  received  from  Los 
Angeles  a  considerable  number  of  volumes  from  the  library  of 
Axel  Kock,  which  the  1939  survey  article  noted  as  having  been 
secured  by  the  University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles  in  1936. 
Acquisition  of  the  Dahlerup  collection  indicates  that  the  Library 
at  Los  Angeles  is  pursuing  its  plans,  noted  in  1939,  to  strengthen 
systematically  its  holdings  in  Scandinavian  philology. 

The  Union  Catalog  of  Scandinaviana 
The  Union  catalog  of  Scandinaviana  was  moved  from  Har¬ 
vard  University  to  the  headquarters  of  the  American-Scandi- 
navian  Foundation  in  1936,  at  which  time  it  was  estimated  to 

Atnerican  Library  Association,  Bulletin,  35  (1941),  p.  39. 
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contain  about  65,000  entries.  Cards  are  now  received  regularly 
only  from  Harvard  College  Library  and  the  Library  of  Congress, 
although  about  2,000  entries  were  received  in  1939  from  Luther 
College,  bringing  that  collection  fairly  up  to  date.  The  selection 
for  the  two  libraries  regularly  included  is  made  at  Harvard  by 
Miss  Esther  Gustafson,  and  amounts  to  about  2,000  cards  per 
year.  The  original  rules  for  inclusion,  which  have  been  inter¬ 
preted  quite  broadly,  are: 

1.  Books  in  all  languages  relating  to  Scandinavia  and  the  Scandinavians. 

2.  Books  in  all  languages  relating  to  Finland  to  the  year  1809. 

3.  Books  on  all  topics  written  in  the  Scandinavian  languages. 

4.  Translations  of  books  by  Scandinavian  authors. 

5.  Books  in  any  language  written  by  prominent  authors  living  in  the  Scan¬ 
dinavian  countries. 

The  second  category,  on  books  relating  to  Finland,  has  caused 
some  difficulty.  In  writing  to  Miss  Gustafson  concerning  this 
matter,  Mr.  J.  B.  C.  Watkins  of  the  Foundation  headquarters 
said: 

The  fact  that  we  include  books  on  all  topics  written  in  the  Scandinavian 
languages  insures  us  of  many  works  on  Finnish  subjects.  In  addition,  we  should 
certainly  have  all  books  on  Finnish  subjects  that  appear  in  English.  With  regard 
to  books  in  the  Finnish  language,  I  think  you  might  use  your  own  discretion  and 
put  in  at  least  the  more  important  ones.  We  must  have  of  course  many  cards  in 
Finnish  for  Finnish  books  dealing  with  Scandinavia. 

It  is  certainly  true  that  Finland  has  come  much  closer  to  the  Scandinavian 
countries  in  the  last  few  years  and  may  be  even  more  closely  associated  with 
them  in  the  future,  and  I  do  think  that  we  should  know  about  books  published 
on  modern  Finland. “ 

This  Statement  is  included  in  its  entirety  because  it  indicates 
the  border  line  in  the  relation  of  Finnish  books  to  the  Scandi¬ 
navian,  which  is  also  evident  in  a  number  of  the  collections  noted 
above,  and  particularly  those  at  the  University  of  Minnesota  and 
the  New  York  Public  Library. 

The  catalog  is  financed  mainly  from  a  small  endowment  and 
partly  from  the  general  funds  of  the  Foundation.  Questions  come 
to  it  from  all  parts  of  the  country  but  amount  to  only  20  to  25 
per  year.  This  seems  a  rather  small  result  for  the  considerable 
effort  and  expense  required  to  develop  this  catalog  and  keep  it  up 

**  Letter  of  May  22, 1941,  from  Mr.  Watkins  to  the  writer. 
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to  date.  If  cards  could  be  included  in  it  generally  for  the  more 
important  collections  of  the  country,  this  increased  completeness 
of  coverage  would  add  considerably  to  its  usefulness.  In  any 
event,  it  may  be  expected  that  it  will  be  used  increasingly  as 
scholars  learn  of  its  scope  and  service. 

Concluding  Remarks 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  1939  survey  and  this  supplementary 
article  present  a  fairly  reliable  and  complete  picture  of  Scandi¬ 
navian  bibliographical  data  in  this  country,  which  scholars  in 
the  various  Scandinavian  subject  fields  will  find  of  real  value  and 
interest.  Possibly  a  fairly  brief  supplementary  statement  at 
regular  intervals  of  five  years,  or  some  such  period,  noting  out¬ 
standing  increases  and  developments  will  be  helpful  as  a  con¬ 
tinuing  bibliothecal  guide  for  Scandinavian  study.  With  this  in 
mind  the  writer  will  welcome  information,  from  all  sources,  on 
new  collections  and  on  significant  increase  or  development  of  the 
existing  collections. 

An  interesting  reflection  on  the  collections  noted  in  these  two 
papers  is  the  very  considerable  part  that  philanthropy  has  played 
in  their  development.  The  collections  at  Harvard,  Yale,  Cornell, 
Augustana  College,  the  Universities  of  Vermont,  Texas,  and 
North  Dakota,  and  the  Schofield  Memorial  Library  of  the 
American-Scandinavian  Foundation  owe  much  of  their  strength, 
and  in  some  cases  their  entire  existence,  to  individual  generosity. 
No  significant  gifts  have  been  discovered  in  the  present  survey, 
but  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  Mr.  Otto  Lindberg  of  New  York 
City  has  given  Columbia  University  $500  for  the  purchase  of 
materials  dealing  with  Scandinavian  history,  and  that  a  Swedish 
gentleman  in  Berkeley,  California,  has  given  the  University  of 
California  there  a  similar  amount  for  the  acquisition  of  Scandi¬ 
navian  materials.  The  substantial  grant  of  the  Carnegie  Corpora¬ 
tion  to  the  Fiske  Icelandic  Collection  has  been  noted  above.  It 
seems  appropriate  that  the  Society  for  the  Advancement  of 
Scandinavian  Study  should  encourage  beneficences  of  this  kind. 

Since  the  1939  survey  the  Scandinavian  collections  in  this 
country  have,  tragically,  taken  on  a  significance  and  a  value 
which  they  did  not  then  have.  It  is  unknown  how  many  books 
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of  Scandinaviana  have  been  direct  casualties  of  the  war.  At  least 
one  important  collection,  that  of  the  University  of  London, 
characterized  as  an  excellent  collection,  and  said  to  be  the  “only 
collection  of  its  kind  in  any  English  University,”  is  known  to 
have  been  completely  destroyed. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  similar 
destruction  has  not,  and  will  not,  visit  the  library  collections 
within  the  Scandinavian  countries.  As  the  cultural  lights  of 
Europe  burn  dim  and  flicker  uncertainly,  it  is  comforting  to 
reflect,  barring  the  unhappy  fruition  of  ominous  portents  for  our 
own  country,  that  we  do  have  in  our  libraries,  as  indicated  by 
these  two  surveys,  important  and  extensive  records  of  Scandi¬ 
navian  culture  and  history,  which  will  make  continued  free  and 
scholarly  study  of  these  important  fields  not  only  possible,  but 
very  probably  of  increasing  importance. 

American  Library  Association,  Bulletin,  35  (1941),  p.  277. 
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JOHAN  FALKBERGET  has  for  many  years  been  recognized 
as  an  author  of  unusual  literary  talents.  Through  his  recent 
works — notably  his  three-volume  historical  novel  Christianus 
Sextus — he  has  won  for  himself  a  secure  place  among  the  fore¬ 
most  Norwegian  authors  of  our  day.  Lately,  he  has  been  promi¬ 
nently  mentioned  as  a  candidate  for  the  Nobel  prize  in  literature, 
and  he  is  fully  deserving  of  such  consideration. 

Falkberget  is  primarily  the  spokesman  and  the  interpreter  of 
the  Norwegian  laborer,  the  hard-working  miner.  Nor  is  that  in 
the  least  surprising.  He  is  himself  a  miner’s  son,  a  product  of  the 
mining  district  of  Rj^ros;  that  historical,  and  in  many  respects 
fascinating,  mountain-region  is  his  special  topic  in  the  field  of 
Norwegian  letters.  “Der  har  han  sine  ul^selige  ratter,  og  der  har 
ogsaa  hans  diktning  sin  rikeste  utspringskilde,”  observes  Dr. 
A.  H.  Winsnes.^ 

Johan  Fetter  Falkberget  was  born  on  the  farm  Falkberget 
near  Ruglsj^en,  far  inland  on  the  R^ros  moorlands,  September 
30,  1879.  His  grandparents  on  his  mother’s  side,  Jon  Olsen  Jamt 
and  Olava  Persdatter,  had  cleared  the  land  on  the  parental  farm 
back  in  1846.  With  his  characteristic  interest  in  history,  not 
least  in  local  and  family  history,  Falkberget  has,  in  a  charming 
sketch,  entitled  “Nord  ved  Ruglsj^en,”  described  his  pioneer 
grandparents.’^  His  grandfather’s  forebears  had  come  from  Jamt- 
land  about  1680,  a  fact  which  is  fundamentally  reflected  in  Falk- 
berget’s  writing;  they  had  for  generations  worked  as  smiths  in 
the  R^ros  mines,  and  the  author  himself  carries  on  that  tradition, 
being  a  smith  of  no  mean  ability;  in  fact,  working  at  the  forge  is 
said  to  be  his  favorite  pastime.®  His  grandmother  was  a  full- 
blooded  mountain  woman,  from  the  Hauen-farm  near  Aursund. 
According  to  Falkberget — and  this  is  not  without  significance  in 
his  own  case — his  grandparents  were  to  a  high  degree  poetically 
inclined  and  romantically  minded.  He  concludes  his  account  of 

*  Norsk  Litteratur  Historic,  Femte  bind  (Oslo,  1937),  p.  561. 

*  Kinar  D0hl,  Bergsladens  Dikter:  Johan  Falkberget  (Oslo,  1936),  pp.  6-8. 

» Ibid.,  p.  68. 
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them  in  this  fashion:  “Nu  er  de  to  gamle  borte.  De  ligger  begge 
to  begravet  paa  R0ros  0vre  kirkegaard.  H0it  og  fritt  ligger 
gravene  deres  side  om  side.  De  blaa  R^rosfjell  staar  rundt  om- 
kring  med  sne  og  sol, — med  saga  over  sig,  det  store  livs  saga, 
som  de  to  ved  Ruglsjj^en  alltid  kjente  sig  omgitt  av,  og  som 
kastet  glans  over  dagene  og  slitet  og  bant  dem  med  sterke  baand 
til  den  natur  de  levde  i.  .  .  . 

These  words  are,  as  Kristian  Elster  (the  younger)  has  rightly 
pointed  out,  deeply  self-revealing;  they  point  to  the  central 
element  in  Falkberget’s  poetry  and  outlook  upon  life,  his  keen 
sense  of  beauty  and  ingrained  romanticism.  He  is  ever  sensitive 
to  the  wonder  and  romance  of  human  life,  even  in  the  midst  of 
the  greatest  squalor  and  misery.® 

Falkberget’s  father,  Mikkel  Pedersen  Lillebakken  (Litl- 
bakken),  came  from  Dalsbygden  i  0sterdalen  and  belonged  to 
the  highly  gifted  0stgaard  family.  He  found  work  in  the  R^ros 
mines  and  rose  to  be  an  overseer  (ertsscheider)  at  the  very  mine 
later  to  be  immortalized  by  his  son  in  Christianus  Sextus.  Lille¬ 
bakken  married  Gunhild  Jonsdotter  Jamt,  and  in  the  course  of 
time  they  took  over  the  management  of  the  parental  farm  at 
Falkberget.  He  was  unusually  wide-awake  and  well  read  for  a 
man  in  his  position,  and  progressive,  not  to  say  radical,  in  his 
political  views;  in  the  evenings  he  read  aloud  for  his  comrades 
Verdens  Gang  and  Norske  Intellegenssedler,  anything  but  re¬ 
actionary  publications  in  that  day.  Furthermore,  this  reading  in¬ 
cluded  translations  of  novels  by  Hugo  and  Zola.®  Falkberget’s 
mother,  on  the  other  hand,  was  of  an  artistic  bent  of  mind, 
musical,  and  a  lover  of  nature.  Dr.  Winsnes  does  not  exaggerate 
the  poet’s  debt  to  his  mother  and  his  ancestors  on  that  side  of 
the  family  when  he  says:  “Tradisjonen  fra  morsslekten  kom  til 
aa  spille  en  viktig  rolle  og  satte  dype  spor  i  Falkbergets  diktning. 
Han  saa  sine  egne  forfedre  i  toget  av  de  mange  jemter  som  s0kte 
vestover  mot  kobberverket.  Malende  og  livfullt  har  han  skildret 
dem  i  Christianus  Sextus.”’’ 

*  Ibid.,  p.  8. 

‘  Illustrert  Norsk  Litteratur  Flistorie,  Sjette  bind  (Oslo,  1934),  p.  51. 

*  Winsnes,  op.  cit.,  p.  562.  Cf.  Johan  Falkberget,  “Lesning  i  bergstuen,”  I 
VakUaarnet  (Oslo,  1936),  pp.  133-143. 

’  Op.  cit.,  p.  562. 
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In  common  with  the  other  miners  at  R0ros,  Falkberget’s 
father  barely  managed  to  eke  out  a  living.  As  was  customary  for 
boys  of  the  same  age,  the  future  poet  was  put  to  work  in  a  mine 
at  the  age  of  eight;  he  began  as  a  “vaskarryss,”  the  work  con¬ 
sisting  in  sorting  ore  and  the  working  day  lasting  nine  hours,  in 
three-hour  shifts.  It  was  hard  toil  for  a  small  boy,  but  it  steeled 
him  for  the  long  struggle  ahead.  Falkberget  fully  recognizes  this 
himself,  or  as  he  put  it  in  a  radio  talk  to  the  schools  of  Norway, 
delivered  about  the  time  his  60th  anniversary  was  commemo¬ 
rated  (1939):  “Bergmannsyrket  var  i  mine  barneaar  meget  av  et 
gammeldags  slaveri.  Og  likevel — den  tiden  vil  jeg  ikke  ha  byttet 
bort  for  gull.  Jeg  fikk  der  staalsatt  viljen  og  arbeidsevnen.  Uten 
herdningen  ved  grubene  vilde  jeg  vanskelig  ha  kunnet  staa 
opreist  for  de  hugg  og  slag  livet  senere  stod  ferdig  til  aa  gi.”* 

Naturally,  these  harsh  experiences  during  his  most  formative 
years  have  left  their  stamp  upon  Falkberget 's  social  philosophy 
and  literary  tendency.  His  background,  his  many  years  of  labor 
as  a  miner,  and  his  continued  association  with  other  mine- 
workers  was  bound  to  make  him  proletarian  in  his  outlook  and 
sympathies.  That  is,  however,  only  half  of  the  story.  His  natural 
environment,  the  mountain  scenery  in  its  impressiveness  and 
highly  varied  seasonal  garb,  was  an  equally  important,  if  not  a 
more  important,  factor  in  his  early  development.  “The  visions 
and  the  majesty  of  the  Dovre,  the  magic  summer  nights,  and  the 
enchanting  beauty  of  the  high  altitudes — all  this  left  a  perma¬ 
nently  romantic  color  on  an  impressionable  mind,”  comments 
Professor  Theodore  Jorgenson,*  and  no  one  familiar  with  F'alk- 
berget’s  works  will  gainsay  it.  His  descriptions  of  the  life  and  the 
conditions  of  the  miners  are,  to  be  sure,  thoroughly  realistic, 
fearlessly  outspoken,  but  he  never  forgets  that  side  by  side  with 
the  crass  and  the  ugly,  there  also  are  to  be  found  beauty  and 
greatness  in  human  life  and  in  the  realm  of  nature.  Not  only  is 
his  sense  of  beauty  ever  alert;  he  likewise  possesses  deep  faith  in 
the  inherent  goodness  of  man  and  life  itself.  This  view  of  life 

*  “Som  Vaskarryss  og  Skolegutt,”  Grand  Forks  Skandinav,  January  19, 1940, 

p.  3. 

•  History  of  Norwegian  Literature  (New  York,  1933),  p.  534.  Cf.  Elster,  op. 
cit.,  p.  51. 
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casts  an  atmosphere  of  warmth  and  brightness  over  his  stories. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  Falkberget’s  schooling  was  very 
limited,  the  work  in  the  mines  interfering  with  any  consistent 
school  attendance  on  his  part;  but  his  uncle,  the  gifted  miner. 
Ole  Johnsen  Jamt,'®  taught  him  to  read  at  the  age  of  five,  and 
eager  for  knowledge  as  he  was,  he  soon  devoured  any  reading 
material  he  could  lay  his  hands  on;  this  was,  of  course,  lacking 
both  in  extensiveness  and  variety. 

Falkberget  continued  his  work  in  the  mine  for  some  10  to  15 
years,  advancing  through  the  various  time-honored  ranks  to  that 
of  a  full-fledged  miner.  His  literary  interest  was  not,  however,  to 
be  denied,  and  it  found  expression  uncommonly  early,  for 
already  when  he  was  only  in  his  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  year 
his  first  contribution  appeared  (anonymously)  in  the  local  paper 
Fjell-Ljom.  It  is  indeed  highly  interesting  and  revealing  to  follow 
his  early  literary  attempts  as  described  by  Djzihl  under  the  head¬ 
ing  “De  f^rste  pennefrukter.”“  The  young  miner  actually  ven¬ 
tured  to  dream  about  becoming  a  poet,  although  he  kept  that 
ambition  strictly  to  himself.  This  recalls  the  parallel  case  of  the 
young  Nordland-fisherman  Ole  Edvart  R0lvaag,  who  was  des¬ 
tined  to  become  the  master-interpreter  of  Norwegian  pioneer  life 
in  America. 

Falkberget’s  first  descriptive  sketch,  under  his  own  name, 
appeared  in  Fjell-Ljom  when  the  author  was  in  his  seventeenth 
year,  and  many  others  were  soon  to  follow,  together  with  a  large 
number  of  miscellaneous  contributions  in  the  same  publication. 
Thus  from  the  very  beginning  to  this  day  Falkberget  has  been 
an  untiring  contributor  to  the  press;  in  this  respect  he  resembles 
Bj^rnstjerne  Bj^rnson;  moreover,  these  two  great  sons  of  the 
mountains  have  a  great  deal  more  in  common  when  one  com¬ 
pares  their  philosophy  of  life,  despite  their  dissimilarities.  Falk¬ 
berget  has  himself  recalled  how  popular  the  politically  radical 
Bj0rnson  of  the  1870’s  was  with  the  R0ros-miners,  and  his  ad¬ 
miration  for  the  great  writer  and  champion  of  human  rights  is 
eloquently  recorded  both  in  his  memorial  poem  on  Bj^rnson  and 

Cf.  Falkberget’s  article,  “Bergmann  Ole  Johnsen  Jamt,”  Der  stenene  Idler 
Oslo,  1933. 

“  Op.  cit.,  pp.  14-21. 
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in  his  address  at  the  unveiling  of  the  memorial  to  the  poet  at 
Bj0rgan  parsonage,  August  21,  1932.** 

Falkberget’s  first  story  in  book  form,  Naar  livskvelden  kjetn, 
was  published  in  R0ros  in  1902;  needless  to  say,  it  is  very  im¬ 
mature  and  of  no  special  significance.  There  •soon  appeared 
another  short  novel  and  two  collections  of  sketches  and  tales; 
the  second  of  these,  Moseflyer  (1905),  is  by  far  the  most  note¬ 
worthy  of  these  youthful  efforts,  for  here  are  things  that  point 
forward,  even  if  only  faintly,  both  as  regards  the  characters 
and  the  environment.  In  the  following  year  appeared  the  novel 
Hauk  Uglevatn;  the  theme  is  drawn  from  the  life  of  the  miners, 
and  in  spite  of  the  faulty  treatment  and  the  stylistic  short¬ 
comings,  it  is  clear  that  a  gifted  and  original  writer  is  in  the  mak¬ 
ing.  Falkberget’s  firm  belief  in  the  victorious  and  regenerating 
power  of  love,  his  attachment  to  the  soil  and  to  the  common 
toilers,  his  interest  in  describing  the  life  of  the  miners — all  of 
which  recurs  in  his  mature  writings — already  occupy  him  in  his 
first  halting  and  groping  productions  in  story  form.*® 

In  1906  Falkberget  turned  his  back  upon  the  work  in  the 
mines.  As  was  to  be  expected,  he  had  early  interested  himself  in 
the  Norwegian  labor  movement,  and  he  now  became  for  a  short 
time  editor  of  the  labor  paper  NybroU  in  Aalesund.  While  there, 
he  completed  the  novel  Svarte  fjelde  and,  after  numerous  re¬ 
fusals,  succeeded  in  getting  it  published  in  Kristiania  in  1907.*^ 
The  book  marked  a  turning  point  in  his  career  as  a  writer,  for  it 
was  his  first  literary  success,  appearing  rapidly  in  five  editions. 
It  received,  indeed,  mingled  praise  and  criticism,  but  was  gener¬ 
ally  recognized  as  striking  a  new  note  in  Norwegian  literature, 
in  subject-matter,  language,  and  style  alike;  and  more  than  any¬ 
thing  else,  it  introduced  a  new  type  of  character — the  Norwegian 
miner.  The  miner  appears  here  for  the  first  time  as  a  full-blooded 
individual,  an  independent  personality,  in  Falkberget’s  writings. 

“  For  the  poem,  see  D0hl,  op.  cit.,  p.  76;  for  the  address,  see  Der  stenene  taler, 
pp.  95-101.  The  poem  also  forms  the  introduction  to  Falkberget’s  collection  of 
selected  poems.  Vers  fra  Rugelsj^en,  Oslo,  1925. 

This  aspect  is  treated  in  greater  detail  in  Winsnes,  op.  cit.,  p.  563. 

“  This  somewhat  pathetic  experience  is  told  with  Falkberget’s  inimitable 
humor  in  D0hl,  op.  cit.,  pp.  24-29. 
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Graphically,  in  sentences  that  strike  home  like  sharp  arrows,  the 
author  describes  the  environment  and  the  hard  struggle  for 
existence  on  the  part  of  the  miner,  his  hazardous  life  and  im¬ 
poverished  condition,  together  with  his  deep-rooted  piety  and 
equally  deep-felt  relationship  to  his  traditional  task,  to  bygone 
generations,  and  to  the  soil  itself.^®  Side  by  side  with  the  striking 
delineation  of  the  miner’s  life  there  are  sparkling  nature  descrip¬ 
tions. 

Falkberget  had  now,  at  least  to  a  large  extent,  found  himself 
and  his  chosen  field  in  the  realm  of  letters,  and  one  book  followed 
in  the  wake  of  another,  often  two  in  a  year.  Ved  den  evige  sne 
(1908)  describes  vividly  the  struggle  of  the  miner  Jonse  to  free 
himself  from  the  oppressive  conditions  which  hedge  him  in  on 
all  sides,  economically  and  spiritually.  With  reference  to  style, 
the  book  is  a  notable  achievement,  colorful  and  lyrical.  De¬ 
servedly,  it  was  a  great  victory  for  its  struggling  author  and  en¬ 
trenched  him  more  strongly  as  a  writer  definitely  to  be  reckoned 
with  in  the  future,  as  one  who  was  steadily  gaining  a  firmer  hold 
on  his  art  and  mastering  more  effectively  his  special  subject- 
matter.  In  Fakkelbrand  and  especially  in  Urtidsnatt,  both  of 
which  appeared  in  1909,  an  entirely  new  type  of  person  makes  his 
entrance  into  Falkberget’s  works — the  drifting  laborer  {rallaren), 
a  foot-loose  adventurer,  forsooth  a  rough-hewn  individual,  but 
in  reality  genuine  and  warm-hearted.  Nordens  Slaasare  in 
Urtidsbrand  is  a  particularily  noteworthy  figure  of  that  type, 
high-spirited  and  of  a  truly  heroic  mould. 

The  three  novels  briefly  considered  constitute  Falkberget’s 
principal  social  novels  during  this  period.  There  are  in  them,  as  in 
his  later  novels  of  this  character,  and  one  might  well  say  in  his 
works  generally,  a  marked  social  consciousness  and  a  deep  human 
sympathy,  but  he  is  far  more  concerned  with  the  fate  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  in  society  than  with  the  development  of  society  as  such; 
this  statement  neither  contradicts,  nor  detracts  from,  the  fact 
that  he  deals  authoritatively  and  fearlessly  with  economic  and 
social  problems.  The  betterment  of  the  lot  of  his  fellow-miners  is 
close  to  his  heart,  and  he  has  shown  his  genuine  interest  in  their 


“  Cf.  VVinsnes,  op.  cit.,  pp.  563-564,  and  D0hl,  op.  cil.,  pp.  29-31. 
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cause  by  his  constructive  work  for  the  R^ros  mining-community 
locally  and  as  a  member  of  the  Labor  Party  in  Parliament  (Stor¬ 
ting),  1930-1933.  His  attitude  toward  the  social  questions  of  the 
day,  which  is  in  complete  harmony  with  his  whole  philosophy 
of  life,  is  effectively  revealed  in  his  significant  social  novel 
Brcendojffer  (1918),  a  gripping  and  penetrating  story,  in  which  the 
spiritual  and  the  psychological  elements  are  fundamental.  Jon 
Jernblaastr,  the  central  person,  finds  refuge  and  renewed  hope 
in  the  teachings  of  the  Christian  faith. 

While  satire  is  not  as  a  rule  prominent  in  Falkberget’s  novels 
dealing  with  social  problems,  this  is  a  dominant  strain  in  Av 
jarlecEtt  (1914),  a  not  particularly  successful  work,  and  in  his 
effective  and  widely  popular  B^r  B^rson  (1920),  where  the  profit¬ 
eers  and  speculators  of  the  Great  War  period  are  held  up  to 
ridicule  in  a  robust  and  grotesque  manner.  The  story  originally 
appeared  (1917)  in  the  humorous  publication  Hvepsen,  with 
which  the  author  was  associated  for  many  years.  The  story  be¬ 
came  immensely  popular  not  only  when  published  in  book  form, 
but  also  later  both  on  the  stage  and  the  screen. 

Falkberget’s  intimate  and  conscious  relationship  to  the  past 
and  to  the  soil,  in  particular  to  his  native  district,  is  a  very 
fundamental,  and  one  might  even  say  the  richest,  strain  in  his 
works,  at  first  somewhat  faint  although  clearly  discernible,  but 
gaining  in  depth  with  the  years.  It  was,  therefore,  natural  that 
he  should  find  a  fertile  field  for  his  writings  not  only  among  the 
miners  but  also  among  the  mountain  people  of  his  native  region. 
He  has  portrayed  and  interpreted  them,  their  natural  surround¬ 
ings  and  traditions,  in  numerous  sketches  and  tales.  His  first 
serious  treatment  of  the  mountain  people  in  fiction,  their  back¬ 
ground,  and  temperament,  came,  however,  in  his  notable  novel 
Eli  Sjursdotter  (1913).  The  action  takes  place  following  the  Great 
Northern  War  and  centers  around  the  love  affair  between  Eli, 
daughter  of  a  mountain  farmer,  and  the  Swedish  soldier  Pelle 
J0nsa.  Eli’s  father,  driven  on  by  fanatical  hatred  of  the  Swedes, 
kills  her  lover,  but  she  in  turn  wreaks  a  cruel  vengeance  upon  her 
nearest  of  kin  by  setting  fire  to  the  family  home.  Undeniably,  a 

**  Winsnes  is  right  in  saying  of  Falkberget:  “Han  er  sosialist,  men  staar  tem- 
melig  f  jernt  fra  marxistisk  tankegang.”  Op.  cit.,  p.  564. 
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grim  drama  is  here  enacted,  but  the  book  is  a  significant  artistic 
achievement,  not  least  because  of  the  effective  use  which  the 
author  makesof  the  rugged  scenic  environment;  themeand  milieu 
blend  harmoniously. 

Akin  to  Eli  Sjursdotter  in  subject-matter  and  spirit  is  the 
novel  Lisbet  paa  Jarnfjeld,  the  only  one  of  Falkberget’s  major 
works  so  far  available  in  English  translation. Here  is  indeed 
literary  art  of  a  very  high  order,  alike  in  terms  of  plot-construc¬ 
tion,  characterization,  and  style.  The  story  describes  the  moun¬ 
tain  districts  and  breathes  the  fresh  mountain  air  and  the  frag¬ 
rance  of  heather  and  pine;  it  is  rich  in  vivid  and  colorful  pictures 
of  external  nature.  While  all  this  is  merely  the  background,  it 
makes  a  most  effective  canvas.  The  novel  is  primarily  a  story  of 
human  relationships — a  penetrating  novel  of  married  life.  Per¬ 
sonified  in  Lisbet  and  Bj^rn  respectively,  the  mountain  people 
and  the  valley  people  are  masterfully  contrasted.  The  two  were 
bound  to  clash,  and  the  story  is  the  account  of  their  struggle,  told 
tersely  but  powerfully.  Here  is  the  drama  of  life  itself  unadorned. 
Courageously  and  candidly  the  writer  carries  his  story  to  a 
logical  conclusion.  Lisbet  has  proved  false  to  Bj0rn  and  to  her 
better  self,  and  she  must  pay  the  penalty.  Falkberget  is  too  great 
an  artist  and  too  honest  not  to  recognize  the  inevitable  laws  of 
life.  Lisbet  is  an  excellent  example  of  his  power  of  characteriza¬ 
tion  at  its  best.  She  takes  her  place  beside  Eli  as  the  most  im¬ 
pressive  heroine  in  his  works;  both  recall  the  strong-willed  and 
whole-souled  women  of  the  sagas.^* 

Ever  since  he  left  R0ros  in  1906,  Falkberget  had  resided  out¬ 
side  his  home  district,  but  he  had  long  planned  to  return  to  the 
haunts  of  his  youth.  He  did  so  in  the  fall  of  1922,  upon  the  death 
of  his  parents,  and  since  then  he  has  resided  on  the  parental  farm. 
With  his  return  to  his  native  haunts  begins  a  highly  significant 
and  fruitful  period  in  his  literary  production.  One  of  his  most 
notable  novels.  Den  fjerde  nattevakt  (1923),  forms  the  introduc¬ 
tion  to  this  new  period  in  his  literary  career. 

Lisheth  of  Jarnfjeld.  Translated  by  Rudolph  Gjelsness.  W.  W.  Norton  & 
Co.,  New  York,  1930. 

**  For  a  more  extended  evaluation  see  my  review,  Scandinavian  Studies  and 
Notes,  Vol.  XI  (1931),  pp.  184-185. 
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The  scene  is  laid  at  R^ros  in  the  hard  years  of  1807-1825,  and 
the  historical  background  is  detailed  as  can  be  done  only  by 
Falkberget,  when  the  history  and  the  life  of  the  Norwegian 
miners  are  concerned.  This  is,  however,  essentially  the  tragic 
story  of  the  pastor  Benjamin  Sigismund,  and  more  especially  the 
story  of  his  spiritual  conflicts  and  gradual  development,  until  a 
new  sense  of  humility  has  brought  him  peace  of  mind  and  recon¬ 
ciliation  with  God.  With  profound  psychological  insight  the 
author  bares  for  the  reader  the  storm-tossed  soul  of  this  gifted 
man,  who  is  torn  between  worldly  desires  and  interests  and  his 
deep  religious  feeling  and  the  demands  which  his  calling  imposes 
upon  him.  The  book  is,  therefore,  characterized  by  a  strong  re¬ 
ligious  undercurrent.  Besides  pastor  Sigismund  and  his  beloved, 
Gunhild  Bonde,  there  are  here  a  large  number  of  excellently  por¬ 
trayed  persons,  but  none  comparable  to  the  smith  and  sexton 
01-Kanelesa,  the  pastor’s  unfailing  friend  and  spiritual  guide, 
whose  rugged  personality  and  splendid  character  Falkberget  has 
interpreted  with  rare  sympathy  and  understanding.  As  a  whole, 
the  story  is  told  with  deep  feeling,  and  it  abounds  in  colorful 
episodes,  set  in  a  frame  of  impressive  nature  descriptions.  D0hl 
comments  appropriately:  “Boken  er  blitt  til  under  en  lykkelig 
kombinasjon  av  rik  dikterisk  inspirasjon  og  en  blendende  viden, 
en  innforlivelse  i  stoffet  som  imponerer.”*® 

P'alkberget  has,  however,  unquestionably  reached  his  greatest 
literary  heights,  to  date,  in  his  monumental  historical  novel 
Christianus  Sextus.  Here  he  has  indeed  undertaken  an  ambitious 
and  difficult  task — the  re-creation,  in  literary  form,  of  the 
historic  past  of  his  native  district  of  R0ros,  whose  place  in  the 
history  of  the  Norwegian  people  had  become  more  and  more  im¬ 
pressed  upon  him  with  the  passing  years.  It  may  well  be,  as  Dr. 
Winsnes  has  pointed  out,  that  Sigrid  Undset’s  and  Olav  Duun’s 
historical  novels  stimulated  Falkberget  to  enter  upon  this  great 
task.®®  On  the  other  hand,  this  impressive  series  of  historical 
novels  is  the  natural  outgrowth  of  his  earlier  writing,  the  fair 
fruit  of  long  years  of  physical  and  literary  labors  and  study. 

’•  Op.  cil.,  p.  73. 

*“  Op.  cil.,  p.  567. 
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The  care  with  which  Falkberget  wrought  this  extensive  work 
is  evident  from  the  time  which  he  took  to  complete  it.  The  first 
volume,  De  f^rste  geseller,  appeared  in  1927;  the  second  volume, 
I  hammerens  tegn,  in  1931;  and  the  last  volume,  Taarnvekteren, 
in  1935.  This  mighty  trilogy,  which  is  conceived  on  an  unusually 
large  scale,  deals  with  life  in  the  R^ros  community  during  the 
tragic  and  distressful  years  1720-1730,  which  were  some  of  the 
hardest  in  the  history  of  the  Norwegian  miners.  While  each  vol¬ 
ume  can  be  read  independently,  the  series  should  be  read  in  its 
entirety,  for  only  thereby  can  its  grandeur  and  depth  be  fully 
appreciated.  The  author  is  indeed  on  solid  ground  when  it  is  a 
matter  of  describing  the  life  and  the  toil  of  the  Norw'egian  miners. 
Through  many  years  of  personal  experience  and  study  he  knows 
the  history  and  the  conditions  of  the  miners  better  than  does  any 
other  Norwegian  author. 

The  trilogy  has  received  its  title  from  the  mine  “Christianus 
Sextus,”  named  in  honor  of  King  Christian  VI,  who  was  Crown 
Prince  at  the  time  of  its  discovery,  and  the  action  centers  around 
the  mine,  to  which  the  fate  of  the  many  people,  who  crowd  the 
pages  of  this  remarkable  work,  is  linked  in  various  ways. 

De  f^rste  geseller  tells  the  story  of  the  thirteen  men  from 
Jiimtland  (jemler)  who  set  out  from  Ravsund  parish  in  Sweden 
across  the  long  and  weary  mountain  trail  in  search  of  work  in  the 
newly  discovered  mine  at  R^ros.  Hunger  and  pestilence,  follow¬ 
ing  in  the  wake  of  the  Great  Northern  War,  spur  them  on  in 
their  adventurous  journey.  The  tale  of  their  sad  pilgrimage  is 
both  vivid  and  touching,  in  particular  the  description  of  the 
heart-rending  experience  when  they  come  upon  the  graveyard 
of  their  fallen  comrades  near  Essandsj^en.  The  members  of  this 
memorable  group  find  work  in  the  mine  and  play  a  leading  part 
throughout  the  epic  trilogy,  or  to  the  end  of  their  days.  Starva¬ 
tion  and  pestilence — for  these  know  no  boundary  lines — are 
again  their  lot  at  the  mines,  and  grim  indeed,  although  breathing 
the  deepest  sympathy,  is  the  account  of  those  long  years  of  suf¬ 
fering.  As  has  been  well  said,  it  is  the  author’s  great  glory  that 
through  the  varied  and  interwoven  events  he  not  only  succeeds 
in  holding  the  interest  of  the  reader,  but  makes  him  a  fellow- 
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sufferer  of  the  struggling  miners  as  well  as  a  sharer  in  whatever 
joys  and  satisfactions  lighten  their  heavy  way.'^^ 

I  hammerens  tegn  carries  the  miners  through  new  years  of 
hardships,  putting  them  once  more  to  the  test  of  bitter  adversity; 
all  is  not,  however,  gloom  and  misery;  the  sun  at  times  breaks 
through  the  hovering  clouds;  glimpses  of  bright  and  warm  sum¬ 
mer  days,  such  as  the  mountain  regions  of  the  North  alone  know, 
soften  the  somber  color  of  the  story  and  linger  in  the  memory. 

Unforgettable  in  its  deep-felt  simplicity  and  sincerity  is  the 
account  of  Tol  Olafsson  and  his  orphaned  grand-daughter  G0lin; 
he  has  left  her  behind  in  Sweden  and  finds  no  rest  until  he  has  re¬ 
turned  to  her  and  been  assured  of  her  safety.  Miraculous  though 
it  appears,  he  makes  his  way  eastward  across  the  mountains  and 
finds  his  small  grand-daughter.  After  a  winter’s  sojourn  in 
Sweden,  he  returns  to  Norway  together  with  her  and  an  old 
acquaintance  from  the  war  years,  the  veteran  Brodde,  one  of  the 
most  striking  and  vigorous  characters  in  Falkberget’s  whole  pro¬ 
duction.  The  hardships  of  the  return  journey  are  too  much  for 
Tol,  and  he  dies  on  the  way,  leaving  G01in  to  the  solicitous  care  of 
Brodde,  for  whom  she  becomes  “a  heaven-sent  gift  from  God.” 
The  description  of  the  journey  of  these  three  is  masterfully  done, 
varied  in  moods,  and  as  beautiful  as  it  is  graphic. 

Taarnvekteren  is  a  worthy  conclusion  to  the  series.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  characters,  as  in  the  earlier  volumes  (unless  one  considers 
the  mine  itself  as  such),  are  bergl0itnant  Adam  Salomon  Dopp 
and  his  wife  Elisabeth.  Dopp  discovers  a  new  vein  of  ore,  but  as 
he  lacks  capital,  he  becomes  encumbered  with  debt  to  the  owners 
of  the  old  mining  company  and  is  in  the  end  reduced  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  an  ordinary  foreman  (sliger)  in  the  mine  which  he  formerly 
owned.  The  upright  and  somewhat  rough  Dopp — a  rare  combina¬ 
tion  of  practical  sense  and  artistic  interest — together  with  his 
attractive  and  warm-hearted  wife  are  merely  two  of  the  book’s 
many  interesting  and  life-like  characters.  Here  is  a  whole  gallery 
of  portraits  from  the  various  classes  of  society:  high  and  low, 
rich  and  poor,  wilful  and  strongly  passionate  persons,  but  being 
at  the  same  time  deeply  religious,  they  most  often  bow  before 
the  demands  of  the  Christian  faith.  Whole-souled  and  unforget- 

**  D0hl,  op.  cit.,  pp.  80-81. 
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table  are  many  of  these  people.  All  the  characters,  even  those 
who  play  only  a  minor  part,  are  drawn  with  a  sure  hand  and  in¬ 
terpreted  with  a  deep  understanding  of  their  inner  life,  in  a 
word:  with  profound  knowledge  of  the  human  heart  and  com¬ 
mensurate  love  of  mankind.  A  particularly  attractive  and  mem¬ 
orable  figure  is  Blind-Steffa;  though  deprived  of  his  tye-sight, 
as  his  name  suggests,  he  possesses  such  insight  and  vision  that  he 
becomes  a  guide  and  comforter  for  his  fellow  mine-workers;  there 
is,  in  fact,  not  a  little  of  the  prophetic  about  this  simple  man  of 
strong  faith. 

Taarnvekteren  is  a  book  equally  rich  in  gripping  and  dramatic 
events.  The  descriptions  of  Draaka’s  experiences  and  mental 
conflict  during  her  husband’s  sickness,  of  Dopp’s  and  his  wife’s 
ride  during  the  night,  and  of  Peder  Monsen  Rugelsj^en’s  victory 
over  temptation  down  in  the  mine,  are  not  easily  forgotten;  and 
these  are  but  a  few  of  the  stirring  events  and  episodes  here  re¬ 
lated.  We  live  the  life  of  the  miners;  follow  in  their  trail  through 
years  of  unemployment,  hunger,  and  want;  become  sharers  in 
their  sorrows  and  joys  and  see  them  becoming  ennobled  or  sink¬ 
ing  to  lower  levels  in  their  severe  struggle  for  existence.  In  ad¬ 
versity  or  prosperity,  the  author  describes  these  people  with  the 
deepest  sympathy,  growing  out  of  his  unfailing  understanding  of 
their  conditions  and  their  way  of  thinking;  his  interpretation  is, 
therefore,  entirely  free  from  cheap  sentimentality.  Here  is  the 
realism  of  life  itself,  genuinely  presented  by  a  master  of  literary 
art.  Here  is  romanticism  as  well,  and  great  wealth  of  beauty. 
Falkberget’s  deep  feeling  for  nature  is  as  alert  as  ever,  and  woven 
into  the  impressive  descriptions  of  the  miners’  life  and  saga  are 
numerous  delicate  nature  descriptions.  In  short,  this  great  tril¬ 
ogy  combines  in  an  unusual  degree  literary  skill  and  cultural- 
historical  importance. 

Falkberget’s  philosophy  of  life  is  also  written  large  on  its 
pages.  It  is  a  hymn  of  praise  to  honest  labor  and  peaceful  pur¬ 
suits,  grounded  deep  in  the  author’s  Christian  conception  of  life. 
This  attitude  on  his  part  as  well  as  the  importance  of  this  monu¬ 
mental  work  is  well  expressed  in  the  following  evaluation: 

“The  author’s  own  faith  in  the  fundamental  goodness  of  hu¬ 
man  nature,  however  simple  and  undeveloped,  however  deeply 
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sunk  the  man  may  be,  finds  convincing  expression  in  the  various 
characters  he  paints.  The  whole  book  stands  out  in  our  literature 
like  a  mountain  among  hills;  with  hard  and  severe  features,  but 
covered  all  over  by  the  lovely,  many-colored  flora  in  which  our 
mountains  excel. 

Unquestionably,  therefore,  this  rich  and  impressive  work  de¬ 
serves  a  place  in  Norwegian  literature  beside  such  recognized 
masterpieces  as  Undset’s  Kristin  Lavransdatter  and  Duun’s 
Juvikfolke. 

Falkberget  did  not,  however,  rest  on  the  laurels  won  through 
Christianus  Sextus  at  home  and  in  other  countries.  Within  two 
years  after  its  publication  he  was  at  work  on  another  novel  of 
major  proportions.  In  a  letter  to  the  author  of  this  article,  dated 
August  17,  1937,  he  wrote  as  follows:  “Jeg  har  nu  gaatt  igang 
med  en  stor  historisk  roman  om  smelteverkerne  i  tiden  1660  og 
utover — men  det  blir  en  lang  affaere  som  mindst  tar  to  aar.” 
The  first  volume  of  this  work,  Nattens  br^d,  with  the  sub-title 
An-Magritt,  appeared  shortly  before  the  end  of  the  year  1940 
and  has  been  highly  praised  in  the  Norwegian  press.  One  writer 
has  this  to  say  about  it:  “Hele  dikterverket  er  en  mektig  for- 
kynnelse  som  kaller  paa  barmhjertigheten  og  rettferdigheten. 
En  bok  full  av  visdom.”“ 

“  Eugenia  Kielland,  “Three  Years  in  the  \V''orld  of  Books  in  Norway,”  The 
American-Scandinavian  Review,  1937,  p.  239. 

Ludvig  Saxe,  Nordmanns-Forbundet,  januar  1941,  p.  21.  Cf.  Paul  Gjes- 
dahl,  “Seks  romaner,”  Samliden,  10.  hefte,  1940,  pp.  604-606.  He  says  among 
other  things;  “Her  er  det  kapitler  som  ikke  har  sin  like,  selv  ikke  i  dikterens 
tidligere  b0ker.” 


THE  CONJUNCTION  DET  IN  SWEDISH 

Axel  Louis  Elmquist 
The  University  of  Nebraska 

N.  Linder  says  in  Regler  och  r&d  angdende  svenska  sprdkets 
behandling  i  tal  och  skrift:^ 

Del  bor  ej  sattas  i  st.  f.  alt,  oftare  an  di  sidant  behoves  for  omvaxlings 
skull.  Ex.  Domaren  har  alt  tillse,  del  vSrjemilsed  ej  brukas  onddigtvis.  Oriktigt  och 
full  ar  att  skriva  t.ex.;  “Han  inser,  det  delta  foretag  skall  misslyckas.” 

D.  A.  Sunden,  in  Svensk  sprdkldra,^  is  more  liberal: 

I  stallet  for  att  nyttjas  i  skrift  stundom  pron.  {sic\  det,  i  synnerhet  till 
omvaxling,  t.e.  Han  sdg,  del  (=att)  hans  livsdagar  mdnde  icke  Idnga  varda  (Save). 

This  usage  is  not  archaic,  as  one  might  infer  from  Sunden’s 
example,  but  belongs  to  the  severe  and  eminent  styles. 

Att,  the  repetition  of  which  it  maybe  desirable  to  avoid  through 
the  substitution  of  det  for  the  conjunction  att,  is  generally  the 
sign  of  the  infinitive,  less  often  the  conjunction,  which  usually 
stands  farther  back.  Dessutom  dr  att  anmdrka,  det.  .  .  .  Hon 
mdrkte,  att  hon  fdrstdtt,  det.  .  .  .  Observe  also  -at,  det:  .  .  . 
uppvisat,  det.  .  . 

After  an  att,  the  conjunction  det  occurs  oftener  than  Sunden’s 
statement  implies.  And  when  no  att  precedes  or  when  it  is  not 
close  enough  to  suggest  a  desire  to  avoid  its  repetition,  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  det  is  by  no  means  rare.  Man  insdg  icke,  det  Bugges 
teori,  rdtt  fattad,  tillskrev  .  .  .  (Noreen).  [Man  skulk]  mdhanda  tro 
att  civilisationen  och  uppfostran  icke  heller  trivdes,  men  som  man 
enligt  nyaste  forskningen  funnit,  del  kunskapens  trad  ej  var  ndgon 
bjdrk.  .  .  . 

»  Stockholm,  3  ed.,  1908,  p.  128. 

*  Stockholm,  29  ed.,  1937,  p.  273. 

*  Note;  Forst  ochfrdmsl  Hr  att  marka  att  det  visserligen  dr  sanl,  det.  .  .  .  But 
Noreen  juxtapposes  det  and  delta  in :  Det  dr  vdl  ndstan  overjlddigt  att  ndmna,  det 
delta  ord  alls  ingenting  har  att  gdra  med  “mdla."  Cf.  the  last  sentence  in  the 
quotation  from  Linder,  above. 
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The  Icelandic  Physiologus.  Facsimile  Edition  with  an  Introduc¬ 
tion  by  Halldor  Hermannsson,  Ithaca,  New  York,  Cornell 
University  Press,  1938.  Pp.  vi-f21.  Facsimiles,  18  pp. 
{Islandica,  Vol.  XXVII.) 

Illuminated  Manuscripts  of  the  J6nsb6k.  By  Halldor  Hermanns¬ 
son.  Ithaca,  New  York,  Cornell  University  Press,  1940.  Pp. 
viii-1-26.  Thirty  plates.  {Islandica,  Vol.  XXVIII.) 

Through  his  extensive  and  important  work  Icelandic  Illumi¬ 
nated  Manuscripts  of  the  Middle  Ages  (Copenhagen,  1934),  Pro¬ 
fessor  Halldor  Hermannsson  established  himself  as  an  authority 
on  Icelandic  manuscripts  of  that  type  and  laid  a  solid  foundation 
for  future  research.  In  the  two  latest  volumes  of  his  Islandica- 
series  he  continues  his  studies  of  illuminated  Icelandic  manu¬ 
scripts. 

The  Physiologus,  as  is  well  known,  found  its  way  into  a  num¬ 
ber  of  languages,  but  it  appears  that  Icelandic  was  the  only 
Scandinavian  language  into  which  it  was  translated.  This  makes 
Hermannsson’s  facsimile  edition  of  the  Icelandic  version  all  the 
more  interesting.  It  exists  in  two  fragments,  both  dating  from 
about  1200  and  preserved  in  the  Arna-Magnaean  Collection,  673 
A,4°.  About  the  middle  of  the  past  century  a  lithographic  fac¬ 
simile,  not  by  any  means  faultless,  was  made  of  these  fragments, 
and  Verner  Dahlerup  included  this  reproduction  in  his  diplo¬ 
matic  edition  of  the  text  {Aarboger  for  nordisk  Oldkyndighed  og 
Historie,  1889). 

As  a  logical  background  for  his  evaluation  of  the  Physiologus 
in  Icelandic,  Hermannsson  traces  the  foreign  literary  influences 
discernible  in  Iceland  during  the  twelfth  century.  Then  he  briefly 
summarizes  the  general  history  of  the  Physiologus.  The  main, 
and  most  valuable,  part  of  the  Introduction  consists,  however, 
of  his  explanations  of  the  drawings  illustrating  the  Icelandic 
fragments,  and  their  interest  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  fact  that 
these  fragments  are  from  the  earliest  illustrated  books  made  in 
Iceland,  now  extant.  That  in  itself  fully  justifies  this  new  edition. 

Among  Hermannsson’s  most  significant  observations  are 
those  on  the  animals  lyngbakr  and  hafgufa,  described  in  the 
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Orvar-Odds  Saga,  and  the  einfatingar,  mentioned  in  Eirlks  saga 
rau'da;  the  descriptions  of  these  fantastic  creatures  he  thinks 
traceable  to  the  Icelandic  version  of  the  Physiologus.  He  also 
furnishes  proofs  of  the  English  origin  of  the  Icelandic  version. 

Included  in  the  edition  is  a  normalized  text,  which  unfortu¬ 
nately  is  marred  by  some  misprints ;  these  have  already  been  noted 
by  another  reviewer. 

While  the  Icelandic  Physiologus,  like  similar  books  in  other 
languages,  does  not  possess  any  literary  value,  it  is  not  without 
cultural-historical  significance,  and  it  may  have  had  a  more  ex¬ 
tensive  influence  in  Medieval  Iceland  than  has  yet  been  ascer¬ 
tained. 

In  his  Icelandic  Illuminated  Manuscripts  of  the  Middle  Ages 
Hermannsson  treated  the  early  manuscripts  of  the  famous  code 
of  laws  for  Iceland,  the  J6nsb6k,  down  to  the  first  half  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  In  the  present  study,  the  28th  volume  of 
Islandica,  he  continues  that  investigation,  dealing  primarily  with 
the  manuscripts  from  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 
Of  no  other  Icelandic  work  do  there  exist  so  many  manuscripts 
as  of  the  Jdnsbdk,  some  200  in  all,  preserved  in  libraries  in  many 
countries.' 

In  his  concise  Introduction  Hermannsson  sketches  the  history 
of  laws  and  of  law  codes  in  Iceland;  then  he  briefly  surveys  the 
art  of  illumination  in  Icelandic  law  codices  previous  to  1550, 
summarizing  the  more  detailed  treatment  of  the  subject  con¬ 
tained  in  Icelandic  Illuminated  Manuscripts  of  the  Middle  Ages; 
this  summary,  as  he  observes,  is  desirable  “in  order  to  show  the 
continuity  in  the  decoration  of  Icelandic  manuscripts,  and  to 
show  the  connection  between  the  earlier  and  later  stages  of  it.” 

Several  of  the  fourteenth-century  manuscripts  of  the  Ice¬ 
landic  law  codices  are  noteworthy  for  their  artistic  illumination; 
the  most  remarkable  of  these  is  the  Skar'dsbdk  (written  in  1363), 
which  Hermannsson  characterizes  as  “perhaps  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  and  certainly  the  most  original  of  all  Icelandic  illuminated 
manuscripts.”  He  further  concludes  that  the  artist  of  this  beauti- 

*  The  1578  edition  of  this  important  law-book  was  published  in  facsimile, 
with  an  excellent  introduction  by  Prof.  6lafur  LArusson,  as  Vol.  Ill  of  Monu- 
menta  Typographica  Islandica,  Copenhagen,  1934. 
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ful  codex  used  a  native  Icelandic  flower,  the  bluebell  (bldklukka), 
as  a  model  for  one  of  his  frequent  floral  ornaments.  Manuscripts 
from  the  fifteenth  century,  on  the  other  hand,  generally  show  a 
decline  in  the  artistic  skill  on  the  part  of  the  illuminators;  two 
codices  from  that  period  are,  however,  of  special  interest  because 
the  decorations  include  scenes  from  Icelandic  every-day  life  and 
customs  of  the  day. 

The  latter  and  more  important  part  of  the  Introduction  deals 
in  some  detail  with  the  thirty  examples  from  illuminated  manu¬ 
scripts  of  the  Jdnsbdk  included  in  the  volume.  No  less  than  eleven 
of  these  illustrations  are  from  the  same  manuscript,  Gl.  kgl.  Stnl. 
3274a,4°,  “the  most  sumptuous  manuscript  belonging  to  the  later 
centuries  of  Icelandic  book  decoration.”  The  artist  responsible 
for  this  fine  piece  of  work  appears  to  have  been  Bjorn  Grimsson 
(1575-1635),  obviously  a  man  of  no  ordinary  ability  in  that  re¬ 
spect.  Other  illustrations  included  show  that  he  was  by  no  means 
the  only  Icelandic  illuminator  of  note. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  volume  not  only  adds  considerably  to 
our  knowledge  of  Icelandic  manuscripts  but  also  casts  much 
light  on  an  important  chapter  in  the  history  of  Icelandic  art. 
The  volume  has  even  a  wider  significance,  for,  as  Hermannsson 
says  in  the  concluding  paragraph:  “The  miniatures  and  book 
decorations  which  have  been  dealt  with  are  not  only  of  interest 
from  the  point  of  view  of  art,  but  are  also  of  great  importance  for 
the  history  of  Icelandic  manners  and  customs.  They  are  a  very 
welcome  source  in  a  field  otherwise  poor  in  pictorial  and  descrip¬ 
tive  information.” 

Richard  Beck 
University  of  North  Dakota 
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